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THE  KELATION  OF  TRANSPIRATION  AND  STOMATAL 
:\IO^"EiMENTS  TO  THE  WATER-CONTENT  OF  THE 
LI■:A^'ES  IN  FOUQUIERIA   SPLENDENS' 

FRANCIS  E.  LLOYD 
Ahibania  Pohjlechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Alabama 

In  a  previous  paper^  I  stated  that  the  error  due  to  the  use  of  the 
potometer  in  studjang  transpiration  in  Fouquieria  splendens, 
as  indicated  by  comparative  weighings,  fell  for  a  total  of  twentj^- 
four  hours  below  a  maximum  of  4  per  cent,  and  that  this  error  was 
so  distributed  as  not  to  affect  the  general  character  of  the  curve 
of  transpiration  rates.  Tliis  outcome  of  my  control  experiments 
at  that  time  W'as  the  sole  consideration,  and  I  did  not,  therefore, 
examine  any  further  into  the  possible  meaning  of  the  discrepan- 
cies noted.'  It  was,  however,  obvious  that  there  must  be  some 
proper  explanation  of  them.  Either  they  must  have  been  due 
to  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  possible  temporary  obstruc- 
tions in  the  path  of  the  water  current  in  the  stem  or  the  wilting 
of  the  leaves;  or  thej'  must  represent  some  changing  ratio,  due  to 
normal  causes,  between  the  water  received  by  the  leaf  and  that 
exhaled  by  it.  I  had  previously  excluded,  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, the  possibihty  of  plugging  at  the  cut  end  of  the  stem,  by  a 
simple  method  alteady  described  in  mj^  paper  cited  abo\-e.  A 
reexamination  of  a  part  of  the  data  there  published  indicates  that 
the  latter  alternative  is  more  hkety  correct,  from  the  fact  that 
water  was  retained  b.v  the  plant  during  the  night,  while  the  reverse 
occurred  in  the  daj'time.  This  result  might  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  behavior  of  the  stomata,  or  to  some  other  cause,  but  any 

'  Read  by  title  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December,  1910.  Digest  in  Science,  n.  s.,  33:  191.  3  Feb., 
1911.     Ref.  in  Expt.  Sta.  Record  25:  124.    .\ug.,  1911. 

=  The  Physiology  of  Stomata.     Carn.  Inst.  Wash.,  Publ.  82. 

'  Lloyd,  I.  c,  p.  20. 
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attempt  at  explanation  would  have  involved  experimentation  ad 
hoc,  which  was  impossible  at  the  time.  As  the  ocotillo  (Fouquieria 
splendens)  was  the  subject  of  study,  no  further  opportunit}'  was 
presented  for  additional  investigation  till  the  summer  of  1910, 
when,  at  the  courtesy  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
I  was  able  to  extend  my  study  of  this  plant  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Laboratory.  The  purpose  to  determine  the  ratio,  hour  by  hour, 
between  the  voluinctric  and  gravimetric  readings  was  tlien  carried 
out. 

In  making  these  and  the  synchronous  instrumental  readings 
vl  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  A\'.  li.  Brown.  The  drawing  for  the 
accompanjdng  figure  was  kindl}'  prepared  by  my  colleague  Mr. 
C.  G.  Gaum.     To  these  gentlemen  I  tender  my  thanks. 

In  addition  to  these  readings  made  for  three  pieces;  material 
for  studying  the  condition  of  the  stomata  was  taken  at  suitable 
intervals,  pieces  of  epidermis  being  fixed  by  absolute  alcohol, 
the  method  previously  used.  (Lloyd,  1.  c.)  The  whole  series  of 
readings  extended  for  the  space  of  twenty-seven  hours,  beginning 
at  7  I'.M.,  August  21.  The  data  presented  in  the  tables  are  those 
for  the  twenty-four  hours  beginning  at  10  p.m.  Three  pieces  of 
ocotillo,  each  about  50  cm.  long,  were  carefully  selected  from  good 
plants  which  were  evidently  well  supplied  with  soil  moisture,  as 
they  were  in  full  leaf,  well  c(jlored,  and  showed  no  signs  of  }-ellow- 
ing.  \  sUght  change  in  color  from  green  towards  yellow  indicates 
that  the  plant  is  beginning  to  respond  to  a  lessening  water  supply. 
The  selected  pieces  were  set  up  in  burette  potometers,  as  described 
in  my  earlier  paper,  and,  after  noting  that  the  ojianges  in  the  rates 
in  the  three  pieces  were  appr<«iniately  parallel,  they  were  regarded 
as  ready  for  use.  All  the  readings  were  made  in  the  same  rotation 
each  hour.  When  all  the  readings  had  been  recorded,  each  piece 
with  its  attached  burette  was  carefully  weighed.  Immediately 
at  the  close  of  each  weighing  a  .second  reading  was  recorded,  to 
serve  as  a  check  on  the  first  reading  and  for  close  comparison  with 
the  gravimetric  data.  This  was  of  course  neces.sary,  since  the 
intervals  between  the  hourly  volumetric  readings  and  those  ob- 
tained by  weighing  were  not  (|uite  equal.  The  pieces  were  set 
out  in  the  open,  and  remained  there  during  the  whole  period  of 
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observation,  pxcopt  that  the  pieces  were  carried  into  an  adjoining 
building,  where  they  remained  a  minute  or  two  during  weighing. 
The  time  error  introduced  amounted  at  most  to  about  three  min- 
utes, but  this  error  practically  disappears  by  making  the  burette 
reading  at  the  conclusion  of  the  weighing. 

In  the  tables  following,  the  first  readings,  namely  those  made 
precisely  on  the  hour  have  been  omitted,  since  their  introduction 
will  serve  no  useful  purpose.  They  have,  however,  been  care- 
full}^  compared  with  the  readings  following  the  weighings,  in  order 
to  detect  errors.  No  such  errors,  which  would  most  likely  have 
occurred  during  periods  of  rapid  transpiration,  sufficient  to  dis- 
turb the  validity  of  the  data  which  are  here  presented,  have  been 
observed.  In  plotting  the  graphs  (fig.  1)  it  was  assumed  that 
the  intervals  between  the  readings  (with  conjoint  weighings) 
are  equal.  It  is  probable  that  this  assumption  is  correct  within 
3  per  cent. 

Regarding  the  use  of  the  potometer  for  the  ocotillo,  it  emerges 
that  the  differences  between  the  lowest  and  highest  rates,  deter- 
mined by  volume,  are  less  than  those  determined  by  weight  (in 
the  ratio  of  27  to  28  for  piece  1,  approximately).  This  is  seen  at 
a  glance  bj'  comparing  the  course  of  the  corresponding  graphs  in 
the  figure.  For  the  purpose  intended  in  my  earlier  work,  the 
error  due  to  the  use  of  the  potometer  in  the  study  of  this  plant  is, 
therefore,  on  the  right  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  and  mjnnferences, 
based  on  the  data  earlier  published,  unless  invalidated  by  other 
evidence,  are  true. 

It  appears  further  that  the  error,  due  to  the  use  of  the  potome- 
ter, relatively  to  the  total  loss  of  water  during  a  part  of  the  night, 
amounts  to  50  per  cent,  that  is,  about  one-half  the  small  volume 
of  water  taken  up  bj^  the  plant,  when  the  rate  of  transpiration  is 
extremely  low,  is  retained  within, it.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
due  chiefly  to  the  damping  effect  of  the  closed  or  nearly  closed 
stomata  or  of  other  physical  conditions  in  the  leaf,  or  to  the  less 
favorable  conditions  for  evaporation.  That  the  rate  of  transpira- 
tion during  the  night,  as  compared  with  that  of  evaporation  from 
three  atmometers  (the  data  for  one  of  them  being  gi\-en  in  table 
VI)  is  more  uniform  indicate-^  that  there  is  some  factor  at  work  in 
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T.\BLE  I 

Fouquieria  splendens.     Transpiration  measured  by  volume  of  water  absorbed  and 
loss  by  weight.    Piece  No.  1,  August  Sl-gg,  1910 


LOSS  IN 

DIFFERENCES  IN  WEIGHT  OF  PLANT 

HOUB 

Volume 

Weight 

+ 

- 

23 

0,8 

gms. 

0.09 

24 

0  75 

0.34 

0  41 

1 
2 

0  So 

0  59 

.0  26 

3 

0.30 

0.26 

0  M 

4 

0.35 

0.27 

O.OS 

0.40 

0.26 

0  14 

6 

0.75 

0.89 

0.14 

7 

1  .% 

1.65 

0.15 

S 

4  20 

4  43 

023 

9 

7.30 

7.62 

0.32 

10 

7.85 

7.39 

0-46 

11 

7.45 

7.89 

0  34 

12 

8.30 

8.76 

0  46 

VA 

8.50 

8.41 

0  09 

M 

5.80 

6.13 

0.33 

lo 

5.05 

5.23 

O.IS 

16 

3.25 

3.32 

0  07 

17 

3.10 

3.30 

0.20 

18 

2  50 

2  47 

0  03 

19 

1  90 

1  90 

1.35 
0.95 


1.20 
0.65 


Net  loss:  0.45  cc.    Weight  of  piece,  about  80  grams. 


0.15 
0.30 


the  plant,  or  several  factors,  absent  from  the  purely  physical 
instrument.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  observation, 
the  responses  of  the  former  are  less  abrupt  than  those  of  the  latter. 
It  appears  quite  certain,  therefore,  that  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  the  leaf  are,  in  part  at  any  rate,  the  responsible  factor,  but  the 
.separation  of  the  stoniatal  influence,  due  to  changes  in  dimensions 
(which  are  very  limited),  and  that  due  to  the  banking  up  effect 
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T.\BLE  II 
The  same.     Piece  No.  B 


.0S8.. 

DIFFERENCES  IK  WEIGHT  OF  PLANT 

„o.n 

Volume 

Weight 

- 

cc. 

gma. 

3.3 

0.90 

0.94 

004 

24 

0.8 

0.45 

0.35 

2 

0.90 

0.58 

0.32 

3 

0.30 

0.26 

0.04 

4 

0.50 

0.36 

0.14 

5 

0.50 

0.36 

0.14 

6 

0.95 

1.02 

0  07 

7 

1.85 

2.04 

0  19 

8 

5.60 

6.04 

0  44 

0 

10.40 

11  10 

0.70 

10 

9.00 

8,96 

0  01 

11 

7.30 

7.64 

0.34 

12 

6.75 

7.19 

0.44 

13 

7.15 

7.21 

0.06 

14 

5.15 

5.17 

0.02 

15 

5.35 

5.31 

0.04 

16 

2.80 

2.84 

0.04 

17 

3.25 

3.29 

0.04 

IS 

2.65 

2.49 

0.16 

19 

1.80 

1.60 

0.20 

20 

1.50 

1  30 

0.20 

21 

0  95 

0  70 

0.25 

22 

0.70 

0  40 

0.30 

Total 

2.18 

2.38 

Weight  of  piece  about  SO  grams. 


within  the  interceUular  passages  is  more  difficult,  and  is,  further, 
not  within  the  purview  of  the  present  paper/ 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  small  differences  in  low  rates  of  evaporation 
from  the  leaf  alone'  were  to  be  determined  in  the  ocotillo,  the  po- 
tometer  method  would  not  be  available.  This  is  true  also  for  anj- 
short  intervals  during  which  little  change  in  rate  occurs.  Large 
changes  during  relatively  short  intervals,  however,  are  registered 

<  See  also  Livingston,  U.  E.     Cani.  Inst.  Wasli.,  I'ubl.  50. 
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T.\BLE  III 
The  same.     Piece  No.  3 


23 

2  20 

24 

1  oO 

2 

19.-) 

3 

0  7.-, 

4 

0  70 

5 

0  90 

0 

1  SO 

7 

2  90 

s 

S  30 

<l 

13  30 

10 

11  90 

11 

11  t;o 

■  WEIGHT  OF  PLANT 


O.0.S  007 

0  74  0  04 

0  SO  0  10 

1  SI  0.01 
3  14  0.24 
S  .->.-,  0.25 

13  7  0.40 


13  0  33 

i-.iO  n.-in                      0  0.5 

13  10  3.5  16  20                     0.1.5 

14  12  3.5  12  39  0  0-1 
1.5  12  70  12.73  0  03 
10                         7.35  0.91                     0  44 

17                        S.75  9.00                                                0.25 

15  6.90  G.S4                      0  06 

19  3  70  3.75                                                0.05 

20  3.50  3.35                     0  15 

21  2.20  2.35                                                0.15 

22  1.60  1.40                     0.20 


Total 2.14  1.84 

Loss  not  regained :  0.3.     Weight  of  piece,  about  140  grams. 

with  relatively  small  (mtoi'.  Foi-  ihe  present,  also,  the  potometer 
serves,  when  the  data  derived  by  it  are  compared  with  the  data 
derived  gravimetrically,  to  disclose,  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy, 
a  constantly  changing  ratio  between  the  water  tran.'spired  and  that 
taken  up,  as  follows. 

During  the  hours  of  the  nijiht,  tlic  intake  of  water  is  constantly 
in  excess  of  the  outgo.  At  some  moment  between  the  hours  of 
five  and  six  in  the  morning,  the  rates  are  e(iual.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day  the  outgo  is  in  excess  of  the  intake. 
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TABLli  IV 

Fouquieria  spleitdens.    lieadiiiy  in  tables  I  to  III,  inclusive,  calculated  to  uniform 

*  rate  (100)  i-3  hour,  August  21-2S,  1910.     Tucson,  Arizona. 


Volume 

Weight 

\uliiiiu- 

u..,„., 

\oluiiiu 

Ucwl.l 

23 

2.66 

2.97 

3.0 

3.13 

2.93 

3.0 

34 

2.50 

1.13 

2.7 

15 

2.00 

15 

1 
2 

2.  S3 

1.97 

3,0 

1,9 

2  6 

2  4 

3 

1  00 

0.8- 

1.0 

0  9 

1.0 

0  9 

4 

I.IC, 

0  90 

1  .()" 

12 

0.93 

10 

0 

1.33 

0.S7 

1.67 

12 

12 

1.1 

6 

2.50 

2.97 

3.20 

3  4 

2.4 

2  4 

7 

5.0 

5.5 

6.2 

6,8 

3.9 

4  2 

8 

14.0 

14.8 

18.6 

20,1 

11.0 

11  4 

9 

23.98 

25.4 

34.7 

37.0 

17.7 

18.3 

10 

26.2 

24.6 

30.0 

29.9 

15.9 

15.3 

11 

24.8 

26.3 

24  31 

25.5 

15.5 

15  9 

12 

27.7 

29.2 

22.5 

24.0 

17,7 

17.7 

13 

28.3 

28.0 

23.8 

23.7 

21  S 

21,6 

14 

19.3 

20.8 

17.2 

17  2 

16  5 

16  5 

15 

16.8 

17.4 

17.8 

17  7 

16.9 

17.0 

16 

10.8 

11.1 

9  3 

9  5 

9,8 

9.2 

17 

10.32 

11  0 

10.8 

11.0 

11,7 

12,0 

18 

8.32 

8.2 

8.8 

8.3 

9.2 

9.1 

19 

6.33 

0.3 

6.0 

5  3 

4.9 

5.0 

20 

5.7 

6.0 

5  0 

4  3 

4.7 

4.5 

21 

4.5 

4.0 

3.2 

2.3 

2.9 

3.1 

22 

3.15 

2.17 

2.3 

1.3 

2.1 

1.9 

It  is  probable  that,  for  days  of  continuous  sunshine  this  relation 
continues  till  from  one  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  during  which 
period  the  rates,  while  not  equal,  vary  only  very  slightly  in  either 
direction.  On  the  day  during  which  the  observations  were  made 
the  sky  was  obscured  bj'  a  haze,  which  began  to  appear  at  about 
8  A.M.,  and  lasted  until  after  ten.  The  effect  of  this  diminution 
of  hght  was  recorded  by  three  atmometers  in  a  fashion  similar, 
broadly  speaking,  to  that  of  the  pieces.  The  rates  of  evaporation 
displayed  by  one  of  the  atmometers,  a  blackened  porous  cup,^ 

'Livingston.  H.  K.  .\  I{aili(i-:itniomcter  for  Comparing  Light  Intensities. 
Plant  World,  14:96  99.     .Vjir.,  1911. 


placed  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  sun's  apparent  path, 
are  given  in  table  V,  and  the  graph  for  these  is  plotted  in  the  figure. 
The  reduced  evaporation,  largely  due  to  reduced  light,  recorded 
by  the  radio-atmometer,  is  paralleled  by  the  transpiration  cur\o 
as  determined  by  weight,  and  the  conditions  were  evidently  such 


Fig.  1 

as  to  enable  the  leaves  to  exert  a  damping  effect  on  transpiration 
and,  as  a  result,  to  retain  some  of  the  water  received  by  tlicni. 
Tliis  is  true  for  the  9-10  hour  for  all  three  pieces.  For  the  12-18 
hour,  the  increase  in  evaporation  was  accompanied  by  retention 
of  water  in  jjiece  1  (fig.  1)  and  in  piece  3,  but  by  a  slight  loss  in 
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piece  2.  Pieces  2  and  'A.  however  sliow  a  rise  in  transpiration  and 
in  this  behave  Hke  the  radio-atnionieter.  Between  tliese  hours, 
namely  from  10  to  12,  lies,  for  the  day  of  observation,  the  period 
of  maximum  net  loss  of  water,  and  this  would,  under  a  clear  sky, 
doubtless  be  extended  from  9  to  13,  unless  some  behavior  in  the 
plant  should  enter  in  to  reduce  the  evaporation  from  the  leaf. 
That  such  a  factor  may  intervene  is  suggested  by  the  various 
behavior  of  the  pieces  during  the  12-13  hour.  That  stomatal 
niovement  is  not  the  determining  factor  seems  to  be  excluded  by 
the  data  on  stomatal  behavior  in  hand.  That  conditions  within 
the  leaf  may  work  to  this  end  is  quite  probable,  among  which 
that  of  the  cell  walls  under  a  relatively  low  vapor  tension  within 
the  intercellular  spaces  is  probably  very  important.^ 

From  the  thirteenth  hour  on  till  about  sunset  the  two  rates 
are  nearly  the  same,  but,  while  there  is  some  vacillation,  there  is  a 
pretty  constant  though  very  small  net  loss  of  water.  Something 
must  be  allowed  for  error,  but  scarcely  more  than  0.05  cc.  The 
size  and  distribution  of  the  ratios  compel  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, that  the  amount  of  water  in  the  plant  fluctuates  from  hour 
to  hour.  Eberdt"  came  to  a  similar  conclusion,  finding  corre- 
sponding daj^  and  night  fluctuations  in  Helianihus  annuus,  from 
which  the  inference  was  drawn  that  the  water-loss  through  the 
foliage  and  the  intake  through  the  roots  are  two  different  things, 
but  no  light  is  thrown  on  the  seat  of  low  tension.  One  may  sup- 
pose the  fluctuation  to  be  either  in  the  stem  (involving  negative 
pressure  as  ordinarily  conceived)  or  in  the  leaves,  or  in  both.  As 
the  leaves  in  the  experiments  being  considered  did  not  betray  any 

'  Livingston,  B.  E.  Relation  of  the  Daily  March  of  Transpiration  (o  Varia- 
tions in  the  Water  Content  of  Foliage  Leaves.  Bot.  Gaz.  In  press.  For  a 
sharply  analytical  study  of  the  relation  of  water  in  leaf  and  stem,  see  Renner,  O., 
E.xperimentelle  Boitriigc  zur  Kcnntnis  der  Wasserbewegung.  Flora,  103:  171-247. 
1911.  That,  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  described  in  the  present 
paper,  the  fluctuations  in  water-content  are  probably  referable  very  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  to  the  leaf  is  supported  by  Renner's  experiments  on  the  influence  of 
the  length  of  the  stem  on  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  leaf  (Renner,  I.  c. 
p.  204).  Renner  also  finds  evidence,  obtained  by  other  methods,  for  concluding 
that  "in  transpirierenden  Bliittern  besteht  also  immcr  ein  Sattigungsdefizit" 
(I.  c,  p.  243).  ♦ 

"  Through  Burgerstein.  k.     Die  Transpiration  der  Pflaiizfii.     .leiui.     1904,  p.  17. 
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visualty  appreciable  flaccidity,  the  fluctuation  in  question  is 
apart  from  the  loss  from  wilting  in  the  usual  sense  and  may  be 
considered  chiefly  as  a  fluctuation  above  and  below  a  normal, 
or  perhaps  better,  average  quantity.  That  however  this  fluctua- 
tion is,  for  the  far  greater  part,  within  the  leaf,  and  not  the  stem 
would  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  potometer  was  used, 
and  this  is  shown  by  a  determination  of  the  amounts  of  water  in 
the  leaves  of  the  ocotillo  at  various  times  of  the  daj'  and  night. 

The  method  employed  was  the  following.  Leaves  were  col- 
lected into  a  tared  bottle,  and  the  fresh  and  dry  weights  deter- 
mined. The  amount  of  water  was  calculated  to  the  dry  weight 
of  the  leaves.  The  results  obtained  from  six  series,  three  on  each 
of  two  different  occasions,  on  August  11  and  August  16  are  given 
in  tables  VI  and  VII  respectively,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  the 
percentage  of  water  to  dry  weight  varies  from  about  225  to  300 
per  cent  as  extreme  limits  as  between  day  and  night.  The  two 
curves  in  the  figure  are  for  the  average  of  the  members  of  the  two 
series  taken  separately.  They  show  that  the  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  leaf  begins  at  daybreak  and  continues 
until  sometime  between  noon  and  4  p.m.  The  behavior  of  the 
leaf  in  this  regardis  in  general  harmony  with  that  indicated  by  the 
transjMration  curve  during  the  oarli(M-  half  of  the  day,  namely, 
that  the  outgo  of  water  exceeds  the  income.  The  period  of  recov- 
ery, however,  as  indicated  by  leaf-water  determinations  is  not  as 
evidently  indicated  by  the  transpiration  data,  save,  probably 
by  piece  3,  in  which  there  was  a  substantial  net  gain.  In  pieces 
1  and  2  there  was  a  net  loss.  This  partial  discrepancj'  may  be 
explained  on  the  theory  that  the  net  loss  in  the  afternoon  is  felt 
by  the  stem-tissues  rather  than  those  of  the  leaves,  these  experi- 
encing a  net  gain.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
leaf  samples  were  obtained  from  other  plants,  in  situ,  on  other 
days  than  that  in  which  the  transpiration  observations  were  made. 
Should  there  have  been  some  interference  to  the  entrance  of  water 
into  the  cut  surface  of  the  stem  in  the  potometer  pieces  (and  this, 
in  spite  of  the  precaution  taken,  is  not  unlikely),  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  state  of  negative  pressure  might  luive  made  itself  eviileut 
in  the  stem,  while  the  increasingly  less  favorable  conditioiis  for 
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TABLE  V 
Black  horizontal.    Atmomeler  rates  reduced  to  unity,  2-S  hour.    August  21,  1910. 


HOUR 

BATE                      1 

„OI,R                        1 

1 

RATE 

23 

15.0 

„          1 

28.0 

24 

11.0 

35  5 

1 

3.0 

30  0 

2 

3.0 

3S.0 

3 

1.0 

30  () 

4 

2  5 

20.5 

5 

2.0 

22,5 

6 

3  o 

17.5 

7 

SO 

13.5 

s 

IS  T) 

20 

It;  0 

9 

35.0 

21 

11.5 

10 

31.5             [[ 

22 

5.0 

T.\BLE  Vr 

Fouquieria  splendens.  Tucson,  Arizona,  August  11,  1910.  Percentage  of  water  to 
dry  weight  of  leaves,  taken  from  a  zone  of  a  branch  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
ground,  for  three  different  individuals. 


12,  August  11 
16,  August  11 
4:30,  August  12 

242.1 
25S.0 
274  2 

266.8 
277.4 
303.8 

223.6      1 

239.3 

249.22 

245 
258 
276 

T.\BLE  VII 


Fouquieria  splendens.  Tucson,  Arizona,  August  18,  1910.  Percentage  of  xvater  to 
dry  weight  in  the  leaf,  in  three  different  individuals.  1,  An  old,  thick  stem;  2,  A 
young,  thin  stein;  3,  Medium  stem. 


HOCR 

PIECE   1 

PIECE   2 

PIECE  3 

..VERAOE 

4:30 

295.2 

288.7 

279.6 

288 

8:30 

288.0 

258.0 

233.4 

260 

12:30 

248.8 

243.0 

217.9 

237 

16:30  . 

251.3 

226.4 

235.7 

238 

279.7 

251.1 

263.3 

265 
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transpiration  would  at  the  same  time  assist  the  leaves  in  increasing 
their  water-content. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation,  there  is  a  high  probabil- 
ity that  the  loss  of  water  from  the  leaf  in  the  morning  is  approxi- 
mately a  measure  of  the  excess  of  outgo  over  intake  of  water  as 
indicated  by  the  gravimetric  and  volumetric  data.  It  is  scarcely 
less  probable  that  the  reverse  relations  of  the  afternoon  obtain 
under  normal  conditions,  but  a  proof  of  either  of  these,  in  a  strict 
quantitative  sense,  is  still  to  be  obtained. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  leaf-water  in 
teims  of  dry  weight,  we  are  using  a  varying  measure,  increasing 
in  value  during  a  part  or  all  of  the  day,  due  to  photosynthesis. 
This  would  show  a  decrease  in  the  relative  amount  of  water,  but, 
unless  we  assume  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  meas- 
ure (due  to  a  loss  of  photosynthetic  materials)  after  about  middaj^, 
we  cannot  explain  the  rise  in  water  content  after  that  time  except 
on.  the  inference  of  an  increase  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
amount  at  sunrise.**  That  is,  with  a  constant  increase  in  dry 
weight,  there  should  be  a  constant  decrease  in  the  relative  amount 
of  water.  Data  now  on  hand  and  in  process  of  publication  show 
that,  in  the  cotton  plant,  there  is  generally  an  increase  in  dry 
weight,  until  mid-afternoon,  at  any  rate,  and  probably  until  sun- 
set. Should  it  develop  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  ocotillo,  the 
inference  would  then  be  clear.  It  was  my  purpose  in  the  summer 
of  1911  to  make  the  determinations  of  dry  weight  and  leaf -water 
per  unit  area  of  leaf  in  the  ocotillo,  but  at  the  time  of  my  vi.sit, 
it  had  not  sufficiently  developed  its  leaves  and  I  am  therefore 
compelled  to  await  further  opportunitJ^ 

Finally  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  behavior  of  the  stomata.  ^ly 
conclusions  at  this  time  are  based  upon  tlie  measurements,  kindly 
made  for  me  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Ridtiway,  of  ISOO  stomata,  300  for 

*  Fit  t  iiiR  observed  I  hat  t  he  leaves  of  desert  jjlants  in  t  he  region  of  Bislira  showed, 
in  spite  of  the  high  osmotic  pressures  observed  in  them  by  him,  a  water  content 
much  below  their  capacity  (Die  Wasscrversorgung  und  die  osmotisehen  Druck- 
verhiiltnisse  der  VVustenpflanzen.  Zeitsehr.  f.  Bot.  3:  209-275.  1911,  p.  2,58). 
Whether  the  ocotillo  exhibits  the  same  condition  remains  to  bo  seenj  but  it  seems 
unlikely  that  under  the  conililions  of  the  experiments  here  described,  the  water- 
conli'iil  of  the  leaves  in  the  afternoon  would  exceed  that  at  sunrise. 
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each  hour  of  ohsorvation,  nainely.  inichiight,  4  and  S  a.m.,  12:80, 
4  and  8  i>..m.  The  average  length  of  the  pore  is  constant  (20 
microns).  The  average  width  is  indicated  for  each  hour  in  the 
curve.  If  the  probable  errors  were  calculated,  the  shape  of  this 
curve  would  be  slightly  altered,  but  not  sufficiently  to  change  it 
materially. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  was  an  opening  of  the  stomata 
between  midnight  and  sunrise,  from  2.4  to  4.4  microns.  This 
agrees  with  my  previous  observations  on  the  same  plant'  and  with 
the  recently  published  data  of  Darwin  and  Pertzi"  on  Nicotiana 
and  Pnmus,  obtained  by  means  of  the  porometer. 

Between  4  a.m.  and  8  a.m.,  the  opening  movement  is  continued 
till  an  average  maximum  opening  of  8.1  microns  is  attained.  At 
12:30  P.M.  the  stomata  were  found  to  have  closed  to  about  5 
microns,  after  which  but  Uttle  change  was  noted.  The  behavior 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  day  cannot  with  certainty  be  regarded 
as  wholly  normal  as  it  does  not  accord  with  my  previous  results. 
For  the  sake  of  considering  the  question  in  hand,  we  may  make  the 
assumption  that  there  was  a  steady  closure  between  1  and  4  p.m., 
from  5  to  2  microns,  and  treat  it  alternately  with  the  apparent 
fact  of  the  case. 

One  sees  that  dui-ing  the  period  of  stomatal  opening,  the  plant 
suffers  a  measurable  net  loss  of  water,  and  it  seems  in  a  high  degree 
probable  that  this  loss  takes  place  in  the  leaf.  The  diiTusion 
capacity  of  the  stomata  is  therefore  so  great  as  to  allow  a  condition 
which  may  be  regarded  as  preliminary  to  that  of  wilting.  The 
stomata  during  the  morning  hours  are  not  effective  in  keeping  up 
the  suppl}'  of  leaf-water  to  a  definite  amount.  The  loss  of  water, 
indeed,  continued  with  the  interruptions  noted,  during  the  whole 
day  till  toward  sunset,  so  that,  even  on  the  assumption  made  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  of  stomatal  closure  during  the  afternoon, 
the  stomata,  during  closing,  are  at  any  time  still  not  effective  in 
shutting  ofT  the  loss  to  the  plant.  It  would  seem,  thei-ofore,  that 
the  increase  in  water-content  of  the  leaf  in  the  afternoon  depends 

»  Publ.  82,  Carn.  Inst.  Wash. 

'"  On  a  New  Method  of  Estimating  the  .Vpertuie  of  Stonuita.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
B.  84:  i:3(3-l.')4.     1911. 
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mure  upon  surroundino;  physical  f'onditioiis  than  upon  the  stoniata. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  accept  the  data  as  they  stand,  the  role 
of  the  stomata  in  regulating  the  leaf-water  is  still  more  negatived. 

C'OXCLUSIOXS 

Comparative  volumetric  and  gravimetric  data  show  that  in 
the  ocotillo,  the  ratio  between  the  intake  and  outgo  of  water  is 
not  a  constant,  but  that  the  outgo  during  the  day  is  greater  than 
the  intake.     The  reverse  relation  obtains  during  the  night. 

The  amount  of  water  relative  to  the  dry  weight  of  the  leaves 
decreases  till  noon  or  sometime  thereafter,  and  then  increases 
till  4  A.M.,  approximately. 

The  change  in  water-content  of  the  leaf  explains,  in  part  at 
least,  the  discrepancy  between  the  income  and  outgo  of  water. 

The  decrease  of  water  in  the  leaf  occurs  during  the  opening  of 
the  stomata.  These  organs  are,  therefore,  not  closely  regulatory 
of  the  loss  of  water  from  the  leaf  and  are  ineffectual  in  maintaining 
a  constant  supply  of  leaf-water.  Transpiration  is,  therefore,  at 
times  too  great,  and  the  stomata  do  not  serve  to  reduce  it  by  clos- 
ing movements;  they  may,  howe\-cr,  limit  it  in  a  purely  passive 
niannci'. 


SOME  ANCESTORS  OF  THE  PERSLM.AIOX 

EDWARD  W.  BERRY 

Johns  Hopkins  Uninersily,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Ebony  family  or  Ebenaceac  of  the  order  Ebenales  is  com- 
paratively large,  with  upwards  of  three  hundred  different  species 
distributed  among  five  or  six  genera,  more  than  half  of  them  being 
referable  to  the  genus  Diospyros  to  which  our  common  eastern 
form  belongs.  The  name  Diospyros  is  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
means  God  or  life-giving  or  heavenly.  Its  selection  for  these  par- 
ticular plants  required  the  same  type  of  imagination  which  gave 
to  our  common  clams  the  name  Venus,  and  which  saw  the  mj'thical 
shapes  embodied  in  the  constellations.  Most  of  my  readers  are 
familiar  with  our  American  persimmon  or  "Possum  wood"  and 
not  a  few  wall  recall  the  extremely  astringent  taste  of  its  unripe 
fruits.  Many  are  also  familiar  with  the  large  edible  persimmons 
of  China  and  Japan  which  are  now  often  cultivated  in  o.ur  extreme 
southern  states.  Persimmon  wood  is  hard  and  strong  and  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  bobbins  and 
similar  articles.  Thisquahtyof  hardness  and  fineness  of  grain  runs 
through  the  whole  family  and  the  bulk  of  the  ebony  of  commerce 
is  derived  from  \-arious  species  of  Diospyros.  According  to  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  ebony  was  one  of  the  articles  of 
merchandise  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  ancients  esteemed  it  even 
more  than  we  do  at  the  present  time.  Virgil  and  Pliny  mention 
it  as  a  product  of  India  and  Herodotus  relates  that  it  was  one  of 
the  articles  of  tribute  in  the  days  of  the  Persian  empire.  Natur- 
ally a  wood  which  has  been  utilized  for  so  long,  a  wood  so  fine- 
grained, hard,  and  heavy,  and  susceptible  of  such  a  high  polish, 
was  thought  to  possess  many  mystic  virtues.  It  was  used  for 
making  scepters,  images  and  drinking  cups  because  of  its  supposed 
antagonism  to  poison.  Pausanius  relates  that  the  ebony  tree 
produced  neither  lea\es  or  fruit,  nor  was  ever  seen  exposed  to  the 
sun. 
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The  species  of  Dio.'<pijros  and  indeed  the  entire  family  to  whicli 
it  belongs  are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal countries.  The  different  species  of  persimmon  or  ebony  are 
widely  distributed  and  indigenous  to  all  of  the  continents.  At 
first  sight,  it  seems  singular  that  a  tree  whose  near  relatives  are  all 
tropical  should  be  found  ranging  from  Florida  and  Texas,  north- 
ward to  southern  New  England  and  to  Iowa  and  Kansas  in  the 
West.  It  is  clear  that  present  climatic  conditions  altogether  fail 
to  explain  such  a  range.  Nor  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  persimmon  has  extended  its  range  northward 
from  the  tropics  during  the  few  thousands  of  years  which  have 
intervened  since  the  last  glacial  epoch.  Like  so  many  of  our  other 
American  trees,  the  real  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  records 
which  are  far  older  than  those  of  post-glacial  times.  Fortunately 
the  persimmon  has  left  many  such  records  of  its  former  distribu- 
tion extending  back  some  millions  of  j'ears  previous  to  the  advent 
of  man  on  this  earth. 

In  that  grand  display  of  dicotyledonous  genera  which  during 
the  mid-C^retaceous  replaced  the  old  Mesozoic  flora  of  ferns,  cycads, 
and  conifers  and  which  appeared  with  sucli  apparent  suddenness 
at  a  number  of  points  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  find  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  abundance  and  wide  distribution  of  species 
of  Diospyros.  No  less  than  fourteen  different  forms  have  been 
described  from  the  rocks  of  this  age,  and  the  localities  where  they 
have  been  found  are  scattered  from  Australia  to  Bohemia,  Green- 
land, and  Vancouver  Island.  A  large  majority  of  these  species 
are  American,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  especially  at  home  along 
the  Cretaceous  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and  along  the  border  of  the 
mediterranean  sea  which  extended  northwestward  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  over  much  of  our  present  Great  Plains  area.  One  of 
these  species,  well  named  Diospyros  primaeva  bj^  Professor  Heer 
in  18GG,  is  especially  widespread  and  abundant,  being  found  not 
only  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  in  the  west  but  also  from 
Texas  eastward  through  Alabama  and  northward  in  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and 
Greenland,  or,  from  latitude  33°  to  latitude  71°  north.  That 
these  earlv  pcrsiniiiioiis  were  not    very  ditTeroiit   from  those  of 
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today  is  shown  by  their  siniihir  foUagc,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
comparison  of  the  leaf  of  Diospyros  primaena  shown  in  fig.  1 
alongside  of  a  small  leaf  of  our  existing  Dwspyron  virginiana  (fig. 
3).  This  resemblance  is  also  shown  by  the  fossilized  remains 
of  the  calices  of  various  species.  One  of  these  calices  from  another 
early  Cretaceous  species,  recently  described  by  the  writer  as 
Diospyros  vera  and  found  in  what  is  known  in  the  Potomac  River 
valley,  as  the  Raritan  formation,  is  also  shown  in  fig.  2.  Appar- 
ently the  habit  of  accrescence  had  not  been  fully  formed  but  the 
cal>-x  was  persistent  then  as  now  and  entirely  like  a  modern  calyx 
in  appearance.  It  was  four-parted  as  it  usually  is  in  existing 
persimmons,  but  other  fossil  forms  had  a  five-parted  calyx  like  a 
good  many  present  day  tropical  species. 

In  the  Eocene  period,  which  succeeded  the  Cretaceous,  the 
records  of  the  fossil  occurrences  of  Diospyros,  show  that  it  was 
truly  cosmopolitan.  These  records  include  Siberia,  Alaska  and 
Greenland  on  the  north,  Canada,  various  localities  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  Colorado,  :\Iontana,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Wasli- 
ington,  and  other  western  states.  A  leaf  of  one  of  these  eai-ly 
Eocene  forms  from  :Montana  is  shown  in  fig.  4.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  Eocene  or  later  Tertiary  records  along  the  Athmtic 
coast  of  North  America  since  the  preserved  deposits  arc  all  of 
marine  origin  and  contain  no  fossil  plants.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  Diospyros  continued  to  bo  an  abundant  element 
in  the  arborescent  flora  of  this  area. 

The  Eocene  was  succeeded  by  the  geological  period  known  as 
the  Oligocene  in  the  rocks  of  which  age  no  fossil  plants  have  thus 
far  been  discovered  in  this  country.  In  Europe,  where  the  Ohgo- 
cene  is  marked  by  a  warm  temperate  climate  and  by  shallow  lake 
and  river  deposits,  the  remains  of  Diospyros  are  very  common. 
The  records  include  Greece,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  and  France 
and  embrace  calices  or  leaves  of  at  least  fifteen  different  species. 
Especially  in  southern  France  where  the  chmate  approached  sub- 
tropical conditions,  numerous  varieties  of  the  persimmon  flour- 
ished along  the  borders  of  the  shallow  gulf  which  extended  up  the 
Rhone  valley.  In  succeeding  Miocene  time,  a  period  of  luxuriant 
forests,  species  of  persimmon  are  found  throughout  Euro|)e.     In 
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Fig.  1     Leaf  of  Dios iiyrDt;  primaivu  Hopr  from  the  Rmilaii  fiinii;ition  of  \c\v 

Jersey. 
Fig.  2    Caly.\  of  Dioispyros  vera  Berry  from  the  llaritan  formation  of  the  District 

of  Columbia. 
Fig.  3    Leaf-print  of  a  small  leaf  of  the  existing  Diospyros  rirginiaun  I.inn£. 
Fig.  4    Leaf  of  Diospyros  ficoidea  Lesquereux  from  the  early  Eocene  of  Mont  ana 

(after  Ward). 

Figs  5  and  G  Callces  of  Diospyros  brnchysepala  Alc.x.  Braun  from  the  Miocene 

of  Swilzcrlanil  (after  Heer). 
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AiiuMica,  wluMv  tlu'  Miocene  records  are  very  incompletely  pre- 
served, the  persinnnon  is  recorded  from  Montana,  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia, iind  Oregon.  The  leaves  of  at  least  two  species  are  pre- 
served in  the  late  ]\Iiocene  upland  lake  basin  of  Florissant  in  the 
Rocky  ^Mountains  of  Colorado.  Specimens  of  Diospyros  caUces 
from  the  Pliocene  of  Switzerland  are  shown  in  figs.  5  and  6. 

The  Miocene  period  was  followed  by  the  PUocene,  a  time  during 
which  the  American  deposits  appear  to  have  been  unfavorable, 
either  because  of  their  character  or  location,  for  the  preservation 
of  fossil  plants,  since  practically  none  have  been  discovered.  In 
Europe  on  the  contrarj^,  there  were  great  fluctuations  of  the  Tnedi- 
terranean  sea  which  at  one  time  covered  most  of  southeastern 
Europe  with  its  shallow  waters.  The  cUmate  was  consequently 
equable  and  humid  and  the  shores  were  well  wooded,  as  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  great  abundance  of  fossil  plants  which  were  pre- 
served. The  persimmon  continued  to  be  an  abundant  element  in 
these  PUocene  floras,  and  no  less  than  eight  different  species  of 
Diospyros  have  been  reported  from  deposits  of  this  age.  The 
localities  include  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  Austria,  one  of  the 
French  species  being  indistinguishable  from  our  existing  Diospyros 
virginiana.  A  fortunately  preserved  Pliocene  deposit  on  the 
island  of  Java  shows  that  then  as  now,  Diospyros  was  a  prominent 
element  in  .the  Malayan  flora. 

What  happened  at  the  close  of  the  Pliocene,  we  can  only 
conjecture,  since  we  have  no  Pleistocene  records  of  Diospyros. 
We  know  that  then-  range  was  gradually  restricted  through  cool 
northern  climates,  and  by  the  gradual  development  of  the  plains 
type  of  country  due  to  continental  growth  and  to  the  elevation  of 
mountain  ranges  which  shut  off  the  moisture  laden  winds.  With 
the  subsequent  advance  of  the  glaciers  southward  over  Europe 
in  Pleistocene  time,  and  the  glaciation  in  the  mountains,  Pyrenees, 
Alps,  Carpathians  and  others,  which  with  the  Mediterranean  sea 
shut  off  the  retreat  of  the  numerous  Tertiary  forms,  Diospyros 
fared  but  ill  on  that  continent  and  most  of  the  species  became 
exterminated.  In  America  and  Asia,  a  congenial  habitat  spread 
far  to  the  southward  of  the  ice-front  and  there  were  no  dangerous 
mountain  glaciers  across  their  paths,  consequently  the  persim- 
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mons  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  and  to  spread  northward 
again-  in  the  wake  of  the  ice  sheet.  In  America,  our  common  per- 
simmon forsook  temporaril}^  its  more  northern  haunts,  although 
it  is  doubtful  if  its  northern  hmit  at  any  time  was  farther  south 
than  the  Potomac  River,  since  it  is  extrcmelj-  probable  that  the 
extensive  Pleistocene  glaciation  was  due  more  to  unbalanced  pre- 
cipitation than  to  any  great  degree  of  secular  change  in  tempera- 
ture. 

Much  more  might  be  wi-itten  concerning  the  geologic  history 
of  Diospyros  and  its  migrations  in  the  past,  as  well  as  something 


Fig.  7  Sketch  map  of  t  he  world  allowing  the  distributional  areas  of  the  existing 
species  of  Diospyros  (solid  black)  and  the  more  extended  range  of  the  fossil  species 
(ruled  lines). 


of  the  existing  species, — their  utility,  beauty,  and  hal)its  of  life, 
but  enough  has  been  recorded  here  to  show  how  immensely  remote 
its  forbears  were  and  what  an  extensive  territory  its  ancestors 
oi!(e  occupied.  In  closing,  let  me  repeat  the  cardinal  fact  first 
emphasized  in  Alfred  Russel  AVallace's  work  on  distribution, 
that  the  present  day  geographical  distribution  of  plants  is  almost 
entirely  the  end  product  of  their  distribution  in  antecedent  geolog- 
ical ages  and  that  there  is  the  most  comi)lete  dependence  between 
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their  ancestral  liistdry  and  the  geologic,  geographic,  and  climatic 
history  of  the  earth. 

I  have  attempted  to  summarize  the  history  of  Dio^pyroH  in  a 
graphic  way  on  the  accompanying  small  sketch  map  of  the  world 
(fig.  7).  The  solid  black  indicates  the  distributional  area.s  of  the 
existing  species  while  the  ruled  Unes  indicate  the  larger  areas  over 
which  Diospyros  extended,  its  range  during  its  geological  history. 
This  range  was  probably  more  extensive  even  than  is  indicated 
since  data  are  not  available  for  plotting  the  complete  record  which 
will  always  remain  more  or  less  incomplete. 


BOOKS  AND  CURRENT   LlTl^RATURE 

Pl.\nt  Physiology:  wnii  Reference  to  Plant  PRODUcrioN. — Pro- 
fessor B.  M.  Duggar's  book  has  a  clesc'Fi]>tivo  and  suggestive  title^ 
which,  in  this  day  of  courses  in  agriculture  even  in  the  schools  (especially 
city  schools?),  should  give  it  a  prompt  sale.  What  is  of  equal,  if  theoret- 
ical, importance  is  that  the  book  deserves  a  good  sale,  for  it  is  an  inter- 
esting presentation  of  the  main  facts  of  plant  physiology  by  a  man  of 
such  training,  experience  and  present  iutcn -1~  tli:il  In-  can  >cc  (lie  >ul>- 
jeet  in  its  relations  to  other  subject-  :i-  n  pniv  |ili\-i.il(ii;i-t  |iiul.al.|y  cnn- 
not.  The  book  is  interesting  also  as  an  evidence  of  the  appreciaiion. 
by  those  not  physiologists  of  the  value  of  plant  physiology  in  "practical" 
life.  It  has  often  been  said  that  any  study  of  plants  vnW  and  must  aid 
the  agriculturist.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  this  is  not  true; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  use  of  most  of  the  iihysiologist's  store 
of  facts  is  hidden  in  the  future.  The  beneficial  results  of  the  study  of 
botany  by  students  in  the  agricultural  colleges — and  it  is  especially  for 
these  that  the  book  is  written — are  of  two  sorts:  first,  the  acquisition  of 
a  knowledge  of  plants  which  they  can  themselves  apply  to  their  own  satis- 
faction, both  as  pleasure  and  as  profit;  and  second,  a  realisation  that, 
at  times,  general  knowledge  should  be  supplemented  by  special,  as  when 
a  man  calls  upon  an  oculist  instead  of  his  family  physician  or  of  pre- 
scribing for  himself.  No  one  can  lay  do^^^l  this  book  with  the  feeling 
that  he  knows  the  whole  subject,  for  Professor  Duggar  takes  pains  to 
avoid  sweei)ing  general  statements  and  to  point  out  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge.  These  limits,  however,  are  spoken  of  not  as  barriers  but  as 
problems. 

The  various  topics  of  i)lant  physiology  are  jiresented  in  somewhat 
unusual  perspective.  For  example,  the  devotion  of  onlj'  thirteen  pages 
to  growth  movements  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  books  of  thirty  years 
ago  (or  even  less),  in  which  gro\vth  movements  were  described  at  great 
length,  with  scarcely  an  idea  as  to  their  mechanism  and  meanings.  Per- 
haps thirty  pages  devoted  to  variation  (which  is  real  and  recognizable) 
and  heredity  (an  abstraction  of  which  less  and  less  is  known  as  studies 

'  Duggar,  B.  M.,  Plant  Phy.siology,  willi  Hpceial  Reference  to  Plant  Production. 
Pp.  .516,  figs.  144;  Xew  York!  The  I\iiumillan  Company,  1911  ($l.(iO). 
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become  more  exact)  may  be  too  large  a  share  of  tlu;  sjjacc.  The  other 
chapters  show  how  hazardous  physiological  writing  is  for  those  who 
are  chemists  but  not  physicists,  or  vice  versa,  or  worst  of  all,  neither! 
The  plant  physicist  may  complain  of  the  chapters  dealing  vnth  absorp- 
tion and  transfer,  the  plant  chemist  will  wish  for  less  sanguine  and  more 
exact  statements  regarding  food-materials,  food  jnanufacture  and  use; 
but  on  the  whole  tlu>  l)ook  is  good,  a  welcome  attempt  to  aid  agricul- 
ture by  ali-t  iai'1  kiiiiwlcdge  and  to  broaden  and  enliven  physiologj-  with 
the  idea  of  us,fuh.ess.^G.  J.  P. 


NOTES  AND  CO.MMEXT 

Dr.  M.  Rikli,  of  Zurich,  has  contributed  to  Fortschritte  der  Natur- 
wissenschaftUchen  Forschung  a  paper  entitled  RichtHnien  der  Pflan- 
zengeographie,  which  is  at  once  an  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
Plant  Geography  and  an  estimation  of  its  incsent  activities.  Three  sub- 
divisions of  Plant  Geography  are  recognized:  the  Floristic,  the  Ecological 
and  the  Genetic.  The  operation  of  various  envirorunental  factors  is 
discussed  in  a  general  way  at  considerable  length,  and  some  recent  forms 
of  instruments  are  described,  particularly  in  actinometry.  The  habitat 
is  dLscussed  and  also  the  role  of  the  individual  species  in  Plant  Geo- 
graphical work.  Rikli  considers  the  chief  function  of  Ecological  Plant 
Geography  to  be  the  study  "of  the  relations  between  external  and  inter- 
nal factors,  which  together  are  of  first  importance  in  determining  the 
distribution  of  individual  species."  Very  timely  and  important  is  the 
emphasis  here  and  throughout  his  paper  on  the  individual  species  of 
plants.  Ecological  Plant  Geography  has  now  been  concerned  for  a 
number  of  .\-ears  in  the  study  of  plant  associations,  chiefly  by  means  of 
observational  methods,  partially  by  means  of  methods  which  have  been 
designed  to  give  observation  greater  exactness,  and  partly  by  means 
of  intensi\'e  study  of  environic  factors.  As  the  problems  attacked  by 
Ecological  Plant  Geography  become  less  general  and  more  specifically 
directed  to  the  relation  between  the  "exogene"  and  "endogenc"  fac- 
tors of  Rikli,  the  more  will  its  activities  be  drawni  away  from  the  associ- 
ation and  toward  the  individual  plant.  Xi\ ctihclf^,  as  Rikli  jioints 
out  at  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  Genetic  IM.nit  ( '.muinpliy  has  much  to 
contribute  to  the  problems  of  environic  faclnrs  ami  ihrir  ctrcrts. 

At  the  same  time  that  Professor  Weiss,  in  his  vice-presidential  address 
before  the  botanical  section  of  the  British  Association  at  Portsmouth, 
is  remarking  on  the  untenability  of  the  view  that  the  xeromorphy  of  the 
plants  of  the  Carboniferous  period  may  be  due  to  their  actually  being 
halophytes,  Dr.  Dachnowski  is  making  a  suggestion  which  is  far  more 
plausible.  In  a  paper  in  The  American  Journal  of  Science  (July,  1911) 
entitled  The  Problem  of  Xeromorijliy  in  the  \'egetation  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous Period  he  sumnuirises  the  work  by  himself  and  others  on  the  toxic 
properties  of  i)og  water,  and  develops  the  view  that  the  xerophilous 
character  of  Carboniferous  forms  may  )k>  attriliutable  to  similar  condi- 
tions of  toxicity  in  the  substratum  occupied  liy  the  phuits  of  that  eiwch. 
•24 


THE  SUCCESSIONS  OF  VEGETATION  IN  OHIO  LAKES 
AND  PEAT  DEPOSITS' 

A  Pkeliminary  Report 

ALFRED   DACHNOWSKl 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

The  re])ort  here  outlined  was  presented  at  the  MinneapoUs 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  (1910).  The  survey  of  the  vegetation  was  undertaken 
for  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio  during  the  past  two  years.  As 
a  result  of  investigations  carried  on  m  the  laboratory  certain 
correlations  have  been  determined  between  the  different  types 
of  vegetation  and  the  available  water  content  of  the  soil  occupied 
by  each  type.  Other  factors  enter  into  the  correlation  but  the 
data  in  hand  permit  the  tentative  generalization  that  the  relation 
between  the  available  water  content  and  the  respective  quantity 
required  by  plants  is  the  chief  limiting  factor. 

The  present  distribution  of  the  types  of  vegetation  frequenting 
lakes  and  peat  areas  renders  necessary  the  recognition  of  the 
geologic  and  physiographic  features  which  originally  determined 
the  sources  of  the  Ohio  flora.  A  detailed  account  of  the  geology, 
soil,  and  topography  of  the  state  is  given  in  a  bulletin  soon  to  be 
issued  dealing  with  the  peat  deposits  of  Ohio.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  to  meet  that  want  in  this  short  paper.  Ohio  may  be  divided 
into  four  phj-siographic  regions,  which  in  their  climatic  conditions 
follow  closely  the  divisions  given  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service. 
They  have  been  named  as  follows:  (1)  The  Lake  region;  (2)  the 
Western  Morainic  Plain  or  Calcareous  region;  (3)  the  Scioto 
VaUey  region;  (4)  the  Appalachian  region.  These  physio- 
graphic regions  have  a  special  interest  and  significance  both  as 

'Contribution  from  (lu:  Botiinical  Laboratory,  \o.  0.5. 
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related  to  the  system  of  degnuliitioii  processes  wliich  has  given 
character  to  Ohio  topograph}-,  and  as  to  the  highways  of  dis- 
persal from  centers  of  plant  distribution,  the  continuity  of  dis- 
persal and  of  environment,  and  the  divergence  and  degree  of 
individual  variability  of  plants  in  structure  and  function  with 
departure  from  localized  foci  of  dispersal.  Glacial  influences 
obliterated  the  older  system  of  surface  drainage  which  was  north- 
ward across  the  state;  the  new  drainage  now  marked  by  streams 
flowing  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  still  in  an  undeveloped  stage, 
and  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  today  is  still  in  the  process  of 
northward  dispersal. 

Along  a  line  of  elevation  wliich  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  River  from  those  of  Lake  Erie  are  striking  instances  of 
peat-depositing  water  basins  and  finger  lakes.  INIany  of  the 
larger  glacial  lakes  have  long  since  become  filled  with  peat. 

Since  the  postglacial  migration  of  plants  the  following  major 
successions  of  vegetation  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
existing  flora  on  peat  depositing  lakes,  and  in  shaping  the  ])ar- 
ticular  associations:  (1)  Open  water  succession;  (2)  ^larginal 
succession;  (3)  Shore  succession;  (4)  Bog  succession;  (5)  ]\leso- 
phytic  succession.  There  are  a  number  of  secondary  successions 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  destruction  (fires,  drain- 
age), and  removal  (cultivation)  of  the  original  vegetation.  As  here 
listed  this  sequence  of  groups  indicates  the  structural  and  his- 
torical relationships.  The  more  genetically  related  groups  and 
their  associations  were  formerly  not  isolated  from  one  another 
by  any  considerable  space;  they  occupied  the  region  more  con- 
tinuously than  found  today. 

The  first  three  groups  are  members  of  a  related  series  in  a 
larger  vegetation  type — the  hydrophytic  formation.  It  culmin- 
ates in  a  stable  association  so  far  as  the  free  water  is  concerned. 
The  fourth  gi-oup  is  pronouncedly  xeropj'tic  in  response  to  phys- 
iological drouth  conditions.  The  members  resemble  in  many 
points  of  form  and  structure  the  vegetation  of  rainless  regions 
and  bare  rock  surfaces, — representative  types  of  the  xerophytic 
formation.  With  the  complete  filling  of  the  water  basin  the 
:iccuniuhitii)n  of  vegetable  debris  at)<)ve  tlu^  water  level  tends  to 
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ail  increase  in  the  oxygen  supply,  in  available  water,  and  a  change 
in  tlie  character  of  soil  organisms  and  their  reactions.  The  vege- 
tation passes  to  the  mesophytic  type  of  plant  formations,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  culminating  succession  in  the  progres- 
sive series  occurring  on  the  same  habitat  under  present  climatic 
conditions. 

It  is  an  intricate  task  to  discover  a  guiding  principl(>  and  to 
arrange  an  otherwise  confusing  diversity  into  a  genetic  and  dyna- 
mic system.  But  the  recognition  that  the  nature  of  a  lake  and 
bog  environment  is  constantly  selective,  and  that  associations  of 
plants  succeeding  one  another  are  each  characterized  by  a  definite 
physiognomy  in  response  to  their  dependence  upon  the  supply 
of  available  water  under  environmental  conditions  essentially  sim- 
ilar otherwise,  renders  this  classificatiou  more  significant. 

In  separating  associations  only  such  have  been  indicated  for 
each  succession  as  were  recognized  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
be  the  controlling  vegetation  in  a  habitat  comprising  elements 
of  stability  in  the  sum  of  habitat  life-relations. 

I.    OPEN    WATER    SUCCESSION 

1.  Plankton  associaiions.  Water  basins  begin  with  the  j)Iank- 
ton  association.  Bacteria,  diatoms,  single-celled  algae  and  vari- 
ous other  forms  are  the  organisms  floating  in  the  open  water  of 
lakes  and  partly  filled  peat  bogs.  In  vertical  range  they  are  con- 
fined largely  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Saprophytic  forms 
occur  at  the  bottom.  The  correlations  of  light,  temperature  and 
aeration  with  distribution,  vertical  zonation,  and  seasonal  changes 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  organisms,  and  the  process  of  "self- 
purification"  of  shallow  areas  need  further  investigation. 

II.    MARGINAL    SUCCESSION 

1.  Submerged  associations.  In  lakes  overlying  the  limestone 
area  of  the  western  half  of  Ohio  Cliara  takes  a  prominent  place. 
Where  Chara  is  not  present  there  is  but  little  change  from  the 
innermost  microphytic  region  to  the  belt  of  submerged  plants 
nearer  tlie  margin.     Almost  all  lakes  and  jK^at-depositing  water 
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basins  have  a  zone  of  submerged  N-egetation  with  more  or  less 
distinct  alternation  and  layering.  Ordinarily  CeratophyUum  de- 
mersim  comprises  the  main  part  of  the  association  iu  abundance 
of  individuals.  Potamogeton  species  (P.  ■pectinatus,  P.  lucens, 
P.  natans)  are  next  in  importance  as  principal  and  dominant 
species.  There  is  great  variation  in  the  number  of  species  and 
the  order  of  their  importance;  no  attempt  is  made  here  to  give 
a  complete  list.  Upon  decay  the  finer  detritus  reaches  the  deeper 
and  remoter  parts  of  the  lake  bottom,  filling  it  with  a  soft  oozy 
mud.  Nearer  the  margin  the  debris  is  often  greenish  and  dis- 
tinctly laminated. 

S.  Semi-aquatic  or  amphibious  associations.  The  predominat- 
ing species  arc  the  white  and  yellow  water  lilies  {Castalia  tuberosa, 
Nymphaea  advena)  and  the  knotweeds  {Polygonum  muhlenbergii,  P. 
hjdropiperoides,  P .  amphibium) .  There  is  no  sharp  limit  between 
the  several  associations  and  those  preceding  and  following  them, 
hence  the  individual  zones  contain  species  of  secondary  impor- 
tance in  great  variety. 

3.  Floating  association.  Some  of  the  constant  representa- 
tives are  the  duckweeds  {Lemna  minor,  L.  trisulca,  Spirodela 
polyrhiza),  Uverworts,  and  mats  of  algae.  They  occur  among  the 
members  of  the  semi-aquatic  associations.  Clearly  defined  soci- 
eties do  not  exist  in  this  association  as  the  plants  are  easily  trans- 
ported by  wind  and  currents.  The  association  corresponds  in 
point  of  vertical  zonation  to  the  ground  layer  in  forests,  but 
light  does  not  constitute  the  controlling  factor.  In  sheltered 
and  enclosed  pools,  where  the  decay  of  the  plant  debris  is  incom- 
plete, there  is  noticeable  in  the  duckweeds  a  diflerence  in  root 
production,  in  amount  of  frond,  and  in  rate  of  reproduction. 
This  condition  indicates  a  growing  season  that  is  shortened  by 
the  limitation  of  the  availaljlc  water  sui)])ly  and  by  struggles  with 
the  reactions  exerted  upon  the  habitat  by  each  stage  of  the  vege- 
tation cycle. 

m.    .SHOHE    Sr  (CESSION 

Th(>  plants  that  follow  as  the  filling-in  of  the  water  basin 
coMtiinies,  are  citlier  jjionccrs  of  the  land  ve>iotation  or  of  the 
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bog  according  to  the  nature  of  the  determining  soil  process.  A 
few  members  are  in  a  sense  transitional  and  can  assume  an  aquatic 
or  terrestrial  habit.  Up  to  this  stage  in  the  process  the  marginal 
and  shore  plants  still  may  receive  better  aeration  and  sanitation 
on  account  of  the  more  frequent  stirrings  by  waves  and  surface 
current  action.  The  physico-chemical  and  biological  conditions 
of  the  substratum  are  yet  favorable  for  rapid  growth,  and  any 
gaseous  or  other  injurious  products  due  to  partial  decomposition 
of  the  d6bris  are  in  dilutions  not  to  inhibit  functional  activity  of 
many  plants.  In  fact  their  presence  in  small  quantities  carries 
with  it  a  corresponding  intensification  in  the  growth  rate  of  some 
species.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  number  of 
the  components  of  this  succession  show  striking  devices  such  as 
aerenchyma,  internal  air-containing  spaces,  respiratory  roots 
and  lenticels  to  secure  sanitation.  The  following  associations 
are  the  most  typical  in  furnishing  the  transition  to  a  bog  succes- 
sion. 

1.  Decodon  verticillatus  association.  The  botanical  structure 
of  the  association  is  best  described  as  follows:  Facies  or  pre- 
dominating species  Decodon  verticillatus,  frequently  accompanied 
by  Typhn  latifolia  and  T.  angustifolia  as  principal  species.  Among 
the  secondary  species  are  Radicula  aqualica,  Cardamine  bulbosa, 
Cicuta  bulbifera,  Sparganium  eurycarpum,  Sagittaria  sp.  Several 
minor  societies  are  seasonal  aspects;  they  are  determined  by  such 
species  as  Hibiscus  moscheutos,  Bidens  trichosperma,  Rumex  sp., 
Solanum  dulcamara  and  others. 

2.  Carex-Junms-Scirpus  association.  In  only  a  few  lake  and 
peat  deposits  are  the  important  forerunners  and  mat  formers 
species  of  sedge  {Carex  Jiliformis,  C.  interior,  C.  comosa).  With 
them  are  found  occasionally  Juncus  acuminatus,  J.  tenuis,  Carex 
lurida.  Among  the  plants  which  share  the  habitat  of  the  sedges 
is  Calla  palustris  in  the  bogs  of  northeastern  Ohio.  In  a  few 
inland  lakes  and  especially  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  Scirpus 
validus  and  S.  americanus  are  the  forerunners  of  a  pure  marsh. 

3.  Typha  association.  There  arc  numerous  tracts  in  which 
the  cat-tails  are  the  most  conspicuous  plants.  They  give  but 
little  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  secondary  species.     Poly- 
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gomim  sagittatum,  Impaliens  paUidd,  Sugilluria  sp.,  and  Aspidiun! 
thelypteris  are  the  lepresentutive  undergrowth. 

4.  Calamagrostis  canadensis  association.  This  type  of  shore 
succession,  with  Phragmites  communis  on  drier  parts  as  a  princi- 
pal component,  occupies  comparatively  large  areas  in  counties 
along  the  divide.  Cladium  mariscoides,  Aspidium  thelypteris, 
Hypericum  virginicum  and  OnocJea  sensibilis  are  listed  here  to 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  composition  and  general  appearance  of 
this  association.  The  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  which 
exists  is  more  favorable  for  CalatJiagrostis  during  wet  years  and 
more  favorable  for  Phragmites  during  dry  years. 

5.  Phragmites  communis  association.  It  occurs  more  typi- 
cally along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  between  the  bar  sections  and 
the  mainland,  where  it  is  preceded  by  Scirpus  validus  and  S. 
americanus,  and  Zizania  aquaiica.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  devel- 
opment the  association  includes,  as  in  inland  localities,  Typha 
sp.;  Sparganium  eurycarpum,  Sagitlaria  heterophylla  and  others 
form  a  secondary  layer,  alternating  and  mingling  with  Carex 
comosa,  C.  aquatilis,  Junciis  canadensis.  The  Phragmites  asso- 
ciation often  succeeds  a  bog  meadow  (cranberry-sphagum  asso- 
ciation) in  localities  where  the  peat  is  grounded  solid  and  well 
drained. 

These  various  types  of  associations  in  the  shore  succession  arc 
often  to  be  seen  along  the  shore  of  one  lake.  Correlations  with 
soil  conditions  arc  more  easily  established  than  with  any  other 
one  factor.  Differences  in  light  and  evaporation  affect  the  plants 
less  critically  as  yet.  CJompetition  becomes  intenser  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  succession.  Of  the  several  types  the  Phragmites 
association  indicates  the  better  physical  condition  of  the  soil, 
favoraljle  also  for  agricultural  purposes. 

n'.       THE    ]i<)G    Sl'CCESSION 

Without  change  of  climate  or  of  mineral  salt  constituents, 
the  aquatic  and  marsh  vegetation  becomes  suppressed  under 
certain  conditions.  Organic  processes  in  the  substratum,  as 
they  approach  the  limit  of  favorable  conditions,  become  of  greater 
iini)ortaMce  than  variations  in  light,  leniporaturc  or  evaporation. 
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The}'  induce  the  establishment  of  tlio  intorincdiate  stage, 
the  xerophytic  formation.  Frequently  one  or  more  phases  of 
the  bog  succession  are  omitted  entirely,  and  various  deviations 
or  intercalations  occur;  always,  however,  they  are  replacing  one 
another  quite  independently  of  climatic  and  topographic  changes. 
The  succession  of  associations,  like  that  of  the  displacement  of 
successions  themselves,  is  a  form  of  edaphic  selection  due  to  the 
establishment  of  certain  species  and  the  exclusion  of  others. 
The  plants  themselves  are  the  most  important  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  change.  As  the  production  of  land  by  the  activity  of 
the  vegetation  continues,  concomitant  with  the  organic  changes 
in  the  soil  is  the  replacement  of  one  type  of  vegetation  by  another. 

.1.     The  bog  nicadoxc  associations 

According  to  the  preponderance  of  certain  plant  forms,  two 
tj'pes  of  bog  meadows  may  be  recognized : 

1.  Vaccinium  mdcrocarpon-Spagnwn  sp.  association.  The  veg- 
etation is  diversified  and  rich  in  the  variety  of  possible  facies 
and  societies.  The  list  of  a  fairly  representative  example  of  a 
bog  meadow  would  include  Carex  limosa,  C.  fdiformis,  Menyan- 
thes  trifoliata,  Rynchospora  alba,  Dulichium  arundinaceum,  Poten- 
lilla  palustris,  Eriophorum  virginicum,  Drosera  rotundifolia, 
Sarracenia  purpurea  and  less  frequently  Scheuchzeria  palustris. 
In  addition  to  this  groundwork  of  plants  are  several  species 
of  orchids,  Scirpus,  Juncus,  Aster  and  various  stragglers  from 
preceding  associations  and  a  number  of  invading  migrants. 
Par7iassus  caroliniana,  Lobelia  spicata,  L.  syphilitica,  Chelone 
glabra,  Gentiana  crinita,  Campanula  aparinoides  are  less  conmion. 

The  amount  of  mineral  salts  is  of  subordinate  significance. 
Lime  in  the  soil  do(>s  not  prevent  their  growth,  for  cranberrj-- 
sphagnum  meadows  were  until  recently  extensive  in  counties 
overlying  the  Niagara  and  Monroe  limestone  formations,  and 
on  peaty  substrata  near  springs  the  water  of  which  is  chai'ged 
with  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  type  of  peat  is  coarse  in  texture  and  conducts  water  readily. 
With  anv  alteration  in  the  water  level  the  mat  of  tlie  cranherrv- 
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sphagnum  bog  is  able  to  shrink  or  float,  ^'a^iations  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  water  table  do  not  influence  the  association  so  greatly 
as  is  often  stated,  nor  do  thej'  offer  an  explanation  of  the  xero- 
phytic  structure  of  the  plants.  On  Cranberry  Island  (Bot.  Gaz., 
52)  bog  xerophytes  succeed  hydrophytes  upon  a  habitat  with  a 
pre\'ailingly  high  water  level.  Variations  in  the  water-table  due 
to  various  causes  range  at  times  between  4  and  7  feet  (1.2  mm. 
to  2.1  mm.),  but  they  do  not  affect  the  association  since  the  mat 
is  floating. 

The  evaporating  power  of  the  air  is  not  such  as  to  approach 
the  limit  of  favorable  conditions.  The  average  rate  of  evapora- 
tion is  about  10.9  cc.  daily  as  compared  with  8.1  cc.  for  a  forested 
(Maple-Alder)  zone,  and  15.8  cc.  for  an  open  lawn  on  the  uni- 
versity campus.  The  data  plotted  as  graphs  exhibit  a  great 
similarity  in  the  general  course,  and  show  coincident  and  pro- 
portionate minima  (7.6  cc,  3.9  cc,  12.6  cc.  respectively  for  each 
station  as  mentioned)  in  early  June,  and  maxima  (17  cc,  11  cc, 
21 .5  cc)  in  late  July.  The  data  indicate  that  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion in  the  bog  meadow  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  xerophytic 
character  of  the  vegetation;  nor  are  the  differences  in  the  rates 
efficient  factors  in  causing  successions. 

In  this  association  the  growing  season  is  determined  not  by  the 
length  of  period  of  suitable  soil  temperature  but  by  the  Iciifith  of 
the  jieriod  when  the  available  water  is  physiologically  .-ullicicnt 
to  maintain  growth.  Ability  to  resist  toxicity  is  essential  to 
the  successful  growth  of  the  plants  in  this  environment,  \^'inter 
temperatures  below  32°  F.  at  the  one-foot  level  have  not  been 
found  to  occur  in  a  bog  meadow  of  Central  Ohio. 

Acidity  in  the  soil  varies  from  less  than  0.00075  to  0.004  l)ut 
can  not  be  associated  with  the  injurious  substances  accumulating 
through  bacterial  action  and  ntlicnvisc  in  the  peatv  substratum 
il.  c.) 

2.  Carex-J uncus  association.  The  second  type  of  bog  meadow 
is  produced  principally  b\-  sedges  (see  Carex-Juncus  association 
p.  29).  The  association  includes  many  of  the  species  of  the 
cranberry-sphagnum  bog  meadow  but  in  numbers  rarely  above 
a  third  of  that  of  the  sedges.     The  sedge  bog  meadow  is  character- 
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istic  of  flat  areas  and  along  shallow  shores.  The  type  of  peat 
is  firm,  finely  fibrous  and  felt-like  in  appearance.  It  retards 
drainage,  and  in  rainy  seasons  retards  the  run-off.  As  the  water 
level  becomes  continuously  raised  with  the  accumulation  of  the 
dominant  growth,  a  peat  bed  is  built  up  frorti  the  bottom  of  the 
successive  elevations  of  the  water  level.  Since  these  conditions 
eliminate  many  species  of  hydrophytic  plants,  the  peat  is  usually 
homogeneous  in  texture.  The  flora  of  a  deposit  of  that  character 
becomes  heterogeneous  only  when  the  water  level  remains  high 
or  low  for  a  long  time.  Sedge  bogs  are  relatively  rare  and  no 
longer  typical  in  Ohio. 

B.     The  bog  heath  afssociah'ons 

No  matter  how  numerous  the  seeds  or  fruits  brought  in  bj- 
wind,  birds,  or  other  agencies,  effective  establishment  is  po.ssible 
only  to  the  few  plants  in  which  there  is  some  sort  of  correspondence 
or  balance  in  plasticity  of  function  or  in  habitat  form  to  the  life- 
relations  in  the  peat  substratum.  The  soil  processes  are  best 
expressed  in  terms  of  reduction  action.  The  pioneer  invaders 
are  at  first  isolated,  but  mass  invasion  is  not  infrequent  upon 
transition  areas  and  tension  lines.  The  distribution  of  bog  heaths 
is,  however,  far  more  limited  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  associa- 
tions in  the  cycle.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  greater  specializa- 
tion in  habitat  requirements.  Other  plants  are  excluded  for 
the  reason  that  they  can  not  subsist  on  the  organic  compounds 
arising  in  the  substratum. 

1.  Chamaedaphne  calyculata  association.  With,  few  (excep- 
tions the  association  is  limited  to  and  more  typical  in  the  north- 
eastern portions  of  Ohio.  The  botanical  composition  of  the 
vegetation  structure  is  relatively  uniform;  Chamaedaphne  caly- 
culata in  low  but  dense  and  almost  impassable  thickets,  with 
Andromeda  polifolia  and  Gaylussacia  baccata  as  principal  species. 
Several  ferns  {Osmunda  cinnamomea,  0.  regalis)  and  Rubus 
setosus  are  frequent  where  the  cover  is  scattered  and  more  open. 
The  ground  layer  consists  of  sphagnums  and  polytrichum  over- 
grown with  h'uhus  hispidus. 
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3.  PotenlUla  fruticosa  assodalion.  This  type  of  bog  hoath 
occurs  more  typicallj'  over  limestone  regions  Fotentilla  pre- 
dominates, but  Aspidium  thehjpteris  often  occurs  in  dense  mats 
in  the  interspaces.  It  is  accompanied  by  scattered  plants  of 
Andromeda  glaucophyUa,  Betula  puniila,  Lohdia  kdlinii,  and  sev- 
eral golden  rods. 

S.  Gaylussadabaccata-Vacciniumcanadense  association.  This 
association  has  few  secondarj^  species  and  varies  but  littl(>  from 
season  to  season.  It  never  becomes  very  abundant  and  hence 
represents  the  least  stable  type  of  heath  associations. 

The  reactions  of  the  heath  succession  cannot  be  entirelj'  unsuit- 
able, for  the  soil,  though  sterile  to  most  plants,  is  undergoing 
changes  which  enable  the  taller  shrubs  to  secure  a  foothold. 
The  scanty  but  efficient  leaf-fall  permits  an  accumulation  of  raw 
humus  above  the  water-table.  This  brings  the  humus  level 
within  the  reach  of  aeration  and  weathering.  Partial  occupation 
by  shrubs  ensues  and  later  their  complete  establishment. 

C.     Bog  shrul/  ass:ociations 

1.  Alnus  sp.-i?/iMs  vernix  association.  This  is  the  most  gen- 
eral and  constant  component  of  the  bog  flora  of  Ohio  at  this  stage. 
Alnus  incana,  A.  rugosa,  and  Rhus  vernix  are  the  facies  with 
Aronia  nigra,  A.  arbutifolia,  Vaccinium  corymhosum,  Ilex  ver- 
tidllata,  and  A'emopanthes  mucronata  as  principal  species.  The 
secondary  species  are  mainly  from  adjoining  associations.  There 
is  a  te!idency  toward  the  segregation  of  Vaccinium  corymhosum. 
It  is  more  vigorous  at  the  outer  border. 

2.  Salix  sp.-Populus  tremuloides  association.  It  is  only  on 
shallow  peat  in  which  the  percentage  of  mineral  matter  is  high 
and  on  shoreward  places  bordering  a  grassy  marsh  that  the 
Decodon-Typha  association  is  followed  by  willows  with  button- 
bush  and  dogwood  without  the  occurrence  of  an  intervening  bog 
meadow  and  typical  Alnus-Rhus  association.  Of  the  willows 
Salix  pedicellaris,  S.  Candida  and  S.  lucida  form  an  integral  but 
small  part  of  the  present  bog  vegetation. 

S.     Cephnlanthus  occidentalis-Cornus  sp.  association.     The  more 
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open  the  vegetation  the  greater  the  tendency  to  vary  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  species  of  secondary  importance.  The 
association  is  found  in  a  variety  of  physiographic  situations.  Its 
characteristic  principal  species  are  Cornus  stolonifera,  C.  pani- 
culata,  C.  amovmrn,  Rosa  Carolina  and  several  willows  (Salix 
cordata,  S.  nigra,  S.  discolor).  Seasonal  aspects  are  prominent. 
The  last  two  associations  contain  members  more  southern  in 
distribution  than  northern.  The  association  which  follows  more 
directly  is  not  the  bog  forest  but  the  Acer-Ulmus  association. 
The  presence  of  an  undergrowth  which  belongs  to  the  southern 
deciduous  forest  center  indicates  conditions  favorable  to  a  rapid 
final  establishment  of  deciduous  trees. 

D.     The  hog  forest  associations 

The  replacement  of  a  bog  shrub  association  may  occur  without 
the  intervention  of  any  factors  other  than  the  appearance  of  the 
invading  forest  species.  Two  well-marked  types  of  bog  forest 
associations  are  easily  distinguished. 

1.  Larix  laricina  association.  Tamarack  bogs  of  various 
stages  in  development  are  found  in  Ohio.  There  are  localities 
with  the  association  of  conifers  just  developing  at  the  margin 
of  bog  heaths  and  shrubs;  in  others  the  conifers  have  completely 
covered  the  filled-in  peat  basin  ("muskeags"),  and  are  now  dis- 
appearing as  an  association.  Scattered  individuals  of  Pinus 
sirobus,  Tsuga  canadensis  and  Betula  lutea  are  present,  with  shrubs 
derived  mainly  from  the  Alnus-Rhus  association.  RJiododendron 
viscosum  is  found  in  several  localities.  Taxus  canadensis,  Medeoki 
mrginiana,  Clintonia  borealis,  Dalibarda  repens  and  Lycopodium 
sp.  occur  apparently  only  in  northeastern  localities. 

2.  Thuja  occidentalis  association.  This  type  of  conifer  dom- 
inance in  bogs  is  well  exemplified  in  a  bog  about  thu-ty-five  miles 
west  of  Columbus  (Ohio  Naturalist,  9:193-199.  1910).  The 
vegetation  in  open  stands  is  now  found  varying  in  the  direction 
to  the  deciduous  forest.  Witharbor  vitae  are  found  Acerrubrum, 
Liriodendron  tulipifera,  Fraxinus  nigra,  Juglans  cinerea,  Plalanus 
occidentalis  and  Prunus  serotina.  The  undergrowth  is  mainly 
that  of  the  Alnus-Rhus  association. 
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V.       THE    MESOPHYTIC    FOREST    SUCCESSION 

As  the  soil  processes  migrate  toward  the  center  of  a  filled-in 
basin,  and  the  bog  conditions  become  eliminated,  the  advance 
of  the  bog  associations  continues  toward  the  center  also.  The 
direction  and  rate  of  the  movement  varies  but  little  from  the 
slow  progressive  changes  in  the  substratum.  In  some  deposits 
the  depth  to  the  mineral  subsoil  is  greater  than  30  feet  (9  m.),  but 
the  deficiency  in  mineral  substances,  such  as  lime,  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid,  etc.,  does  not  render  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  trees 
to  gi-ow  luxuriantly.  The  deciduous  forest  association  arises 
in  ])ait  by  the  varying  relation  between  trees,  Ught  and  evapora- 
tion. The  reaction  of  the  deciduous  invaders  consists  mainly 
in  the  addition  of  leaf  humus  and  assimilable  organic  compounds. 
It  would  seem  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in 
extracting  the  water  held  in  peat  by  any  means  except  high  tem- 
perature, that  the  lower  water-table  would  determine  the  succeed- 
ing association  to  be  the  most  xerophytic,  and  that  any  tendency 
to  excessive  transpiration  accompanied  by  slow  absorption 
from  the  soil  would  lead  to  more  highly  developed  protective 
features  against  the  loss  of  water.  However,  with  the  descent 
of  the  ground  water  follows  a  more  thorough  decomposition 
and  oxidation  of  injurious  organic  matter.  The  layer  of  humus 
is  now  kept  wet  by  the  upward  movement  of  water.  Facility 
of  percolation,  power  of  raising  water,  all  of  which  are  greatest 
in  peat,  assume  an  importance  increasingly  favorable  to  the  incom- 
ing vegetation,  and  to  the  action  of  fungi  and  mycorrhiza.  The 
gradual  invasion  of  deciduous  trees  and  the  replacement  of  coni- 
fers eventually  leads  to  the  complete  extinction  of  bog  conditions, 
to  stability  and  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  habitat  by  an 
association  here  characterized  as  the  climatic  unit  of  Ohio  for- 
ests— the  predominance  of  mai)les,  ash,  oak,  ehi:,  wahuit  and 
others. 

/.  Acer-Fraxinus-Ulmus  associalion.  Several  of  the  tama- 
rack bogs  of  northwestern  Ohio  have  a  peat  soil,  the  conditions 
of  which  favor  a  number  of  deciduous  trees.  Among  the  species 
that  succeed  best  are  in  a<l(liti()n  to  Acer  rubrum.   Ulmus  fulva, 
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U.  americana,  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  Juglans  nigra,  Carya  cordi- 
formis.  Rhododendron  viscosum  is  still  an  occasional  constitu- 
ent in  the  shrub  layer  beneath  the  trees. 

Elms,  black  ash,  the  tulip  tree,  and  black  gum  {Nyssa  sylva- 
tica)  are  frequent  members  of  tamarack  bogs  in  several  localities  of 
northeastern  Ohio. 

In  a  few  bogs  of  central  Ohio  the  tulip  tree,  Magnolia  acuminata, 
Celtis  occidentalis,  Amelanchier  canadensis  are  found  mingling 
with  the  northern  components.  They  are  typical  examples 
of  an  incoming  forest  association,  the  species  of  which  attain 
their  best  development  farther  south. 

SECOXDAKY  SUCCESSIONS 

The  successions  due  to  the  intervention  of  man  show  that  the 
structure  initiated  after  fire  and  clearing  consists  of  pioneers 
derived  to  a  large  extent  from  the  original  associations.  They 
re-establish  themselves  in  a  much  shorter  time  on  soils  in  which 
the  physical  conditions  approach  those  of  the  bog  meadow  and 
bog  shrub.  Breaking  done  on  peat  soil  occupied  by  bog  forests 
or  mesophytic  forest  species  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  a 
vegetation  characteristic  of  mineral  soils.  The  botanical  struc- 
ture is  chiefly  made  up  by  ruderal  invaders,  capable  of  rapid 
mobility  and  estabhshment ;  the  chance  for  the  usual  sequence 
of  successions  then  becomes  remote.  Fungus  diseases  are  of 
minor  importance  in  modifying  the  vegetation  cover.  Reverse 
courses  of  development,  retardation,  or  the  hastening  in  the 
sequence  of  successions  often  occur  when  for  any  reason  drainage, 
drought,  shrinkage  of  the  peat  soil,  or  excessive  precipitation 
produce  variations  in  the  available  water.  Bogs  of  that  char- 
acter present  a  disjointed  distribution  and  a  confusing  diversity. 

THE  RELATION  OF  VEC.ETATION  TO  THE  CHEMICAL  NATIUE   OF 
PEAT  SOILS 

This  problem  has  been  the  subject  of  a  long  standing  dispute. 
Not  all  field  work  is  adapted  to  throw  light  on  this  vexed  ques- 
tion.    DifliicuU  as  is  the  att(>nipt  to  establish  a  correlation  })etween 
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vegetation  and  any  one  factor  of  the  environment,  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  such  a  correlation  within  the  area  here  investi- 
gated, where  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  regard  to  the  chemi- 
cal character  of  the  soil.  An  analysis  of  Ohio  peat  shows  the 
following  range  in  chemical  composition: 

chemical  Analysis  of  Ohio  Peat 


!               .SH 

Minimum 

Maximum 

3.65 
25.44 

POTASH  (K2O) 


0,10 


PHOSPHORIC  fCaO^ 


0.03 
0.50 


It  would  be  interesting  to  determine  the  percentage  of  ash  in 
the  herbs  and  shrubs,  and  in  the  wood  of  such  trees  as  form  the 
principal  covering  of  a  peaty  basin.  The  analyses  reported  by 
Sargent  in  the  Ninth  census  of  the  forest  trees  of  North  America 
give  the  percentages  for  trees  common  to  bogs.  The  data  are 
interesting  in  .showing  that  the  majority  of  the  trees  frequenting 
bogs  have  a  percentage  of  ash  less  than  0.50,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
deciduous  species  occurring  on  peat  deposits  have  a  percentage 
of  ash  greater  than  1.00.  The  belief  is  widespread  that  the  fer- 
tility of  a  soil  may  be  judged  from  the  study  of  the  chemical 
character  of  the  soil,  and  that  soils  markedly  deficient  in  phos- 
phates, potash,  and  other  salts  should  be  looked  upon  as  barren 
and  sterile.  But  comparisons  of  the  vegetation  of  peat  areas 
differing  so  widely  in  mineral  constituents  from  land  soils  point 
to  the  fact  that  differences  in  mineral  components  are  trifling  as 
compared  with  the  biological  processes  in  the  substratum  and 
the  differences  in  available  water.  There  is  httle  credence  to  be 
placed  in  the  theory,  as  now  held,  of  soil  exhaustion,  as  any  study 
or  Euiopean  conditions  alone  will  show.  Fuller  knowledge  of 
soil  processes,  of  reduction  action,  sanitation,  and  available  water 
will  control  the  danger  of  soil  deterioration  more  satisfactorily 
and  economically. 

The  successions  from  the  aquatic  type  to  forests  epitomize 
an  ancient  vegetation  cycle.  Elsewhere  (American  Journal  of 
Science,  32:33-39,  1911)  the  writcM-  has  pointed  out  tlie  probable 
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ecology  of  fossil  plants,  in  particular  the  phj'sical  conditions  under 
which  the  plants  of  the  coal-measure  grew,  and  the  succession  of 
plant  associations  within  the  same  ancient  swamp  area.  The  pres- 
ence in  the  petrified  debris,  of  fungi,  mycorrhiza,  woody  pneu- 
motophoros  (Stigmaria) ;  the  change  in  color  of  nodules  taken 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  seam,  and  the  differences  in  the 
plant-remains,  strongly  suggest  unfavorable  conditions  in  the 
peaty  substratum.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  postulate 
a  moist  tropical  climate  with  vapors  heavily  charged  with  carbon 
dioxide. 
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Recent  investigations  in  the  fields  of  bacteriology  and  mycol- 
ogy have  led  to  many  interesting  observations.  The  intimate 
association  of  the  lower  forms  of  plant  life  with  everv-day  phe- 
nomena is  now  just  beginning  to  meet  with  the  widespread 
recognition  which  it  merits.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  atten- 
tion of  scientists  has  been  confined  for  the  most  part  to  a  study 
of  the  morphology  and  life  history  of  these  lower  plants.  Inves- 
tigations of  the  subject  from  the  chemist's  point  of  view,  though 
equally  important,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  achieved 
in  recent  years  by  the  bacteriologist  and  the  mjTologist.  Yet 
many  interesting  disclosures  of  a  chemical  nature  have  been  made 
by  those  investigators  who  realized  the  intimate  relation  between 
the  life  and  growth  of  lower  plants  and  the  deep-seated  chemical 
changes  taking  place  in  the  surrounding  medium. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  phases  of  phj'to- 
chemistry  is  that  which  deals  with  the  enzymes  produced  by 
plants.  The  study  of  plant  enzymes  in  general  is  too  compre- 
hensive a  subject  to  be  discussed  within  the  scope  of  this  brief 
paper.  The  writer  having  been  engaged  for  several  j'ears  in  the 
study  of  a  particular  group  of  fungi,  which  includes  the  more 
common  saprophytic  molds,  it  is  to  these  that  the  reader's  atten- 
tion is  directed.  The  molds  included  in  this  discussion  comprise 
certain  species  intimately  associated  with  some  particular  sub- 
stratum, and  cultures  from  these  sources  rarely  require  further 
identification.  Thus  the  green  mold  of  rotten  apples,  the  blue 
and  olive  rots  of  citrus  fruits,  the  green  mold  of  Roquefort  cheese 
and  the  gray  mold  of  Camembert  cheese  are  tlistinct  species. 
Many  related  species  are  also  widely  distributed  in  nature  but 
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are  not  dofinitoly  associated  with  a  ])articular  substratum  and 
their  identification  is  not  so  simple  a  matter.  Most  of  these 
molds  readily  adapt  themselves  to  artificial  cultivation,  and  for 
that  reason  the  study  of  their  enzymotic  activities  is  much  facil- 
itated. The  power  of  adaptation  to  artificial  surroundings  is 
so  pronounced  that  a  single  definite  crystalline  substance  may 
be  supplied  as  the  sole  source  of  carbon  or  nitrogen  in  the  nutri- 
tive medium,  and  the  changes  whicli  it  undergoes  are  therefore 
comparatively  easy  to  follow. 

The  pioneer  work  of  Pasteur  in  the  doniain  of  l)i()clu>mistry 
led  other  investigators  into  the  field  and  it  was  soon  noted  that 
saprophytic  molds  had  the  power  of  utiUzing  a  number  of  definite 
chemical  substances  as  sources  of  carbon  and  nitrogen.  Since 
molds  cannot  utilize  solar  energy  as  do  the  higher  plants,  their 
metabolic  activity  is  dependent  upon  exothermic  chemical  reac- 
tions which  they  institute  in  the  culture  medium.  These  reac- 
tions are,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  oxidative  nature.  In  the  case  of 
the  more  complex  substances  as  proteins  and  polysaccharides, 
however,  the  substance  must  first  be  broken  up  into  simpler  com- 
pounds, and  oxidation  is  therefore  preceded  by  hydrolysis. 

The  formation  of  intermediary  products  by  hydrolysis,  whereby 
the  original  molecule  combines  with  water  and  then  splits  into 
two  simpler  molecules  at  the  point  where  the  water  enter-s,  can 
be  studied  in  the  laboratory  by  comparatively  simple  methods. 
This  type  of  reaction,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  changes  which 
the  three  great  classes  of  food  materials,  the  proteins,  fats  and 
carbohydrates,  undergo  in  the  aliinoutary  tract  of  animals,  pre- 
liminary to  absorption.  .\s  in  tlie  case  of  the  higher  animals,  so 
with  these  molds,  the  preparatory  changes  to  which  the  complex 
food  material  is  subjected  are  brought  about  through  the  agency 
of  enzymes  or  digestive  ferments.  Since  the  activity  of  the 
enzj-mes,  under  suitable  conditions,  survives  the  death  of  the 
cell,  the  former  can  be  made  to  manifest  their  activity  in  the 
ab.sence  of  life.  This  is  where  a  series  of  most  interesting  results 
has  been  obtained.  The  number  and  diversity  of  chemical  .sub- 
stances which  undergo  hydrolysis  when  brought  into  contact  with 
aqueous  extracts  from  the  dead  mold  cells  is  indeed  surprising. 
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Willi  our  present  limited  state  oi  knowledge  regarding  enzymes 
in  general,  we  can  onlj'  speculate  as  to  what  an  enzyme  is.  Prac- 
tically all  we  know  thus  far  is  that  enzymes  derived  from  certain 
sources  manifest  the  power  of  inaugurating  certain  chemical 
reactions  under  definite  conditions.  According  to  the  generally 
accepted  view  each  typo  of  hydrolysis  is  brought  about  by  an 
enzyme  which  is  specific  for  that  sul)stance  or  class  of  substances 
acted  upon. 

The  enzymes  which  have  thus  far  been  demonstrated  by  the 
writer  as  present  in  these  lower  fungi  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation.' 


0».0».T.O.VO....™. 

SUBSTANCE  HYDROLTZED 

P„OD„cr.,  OP  „v,.aouvs,s 

1.  Protease 

[Casein 

Gelatin 
[  Peptone 

Nucleic  acid 
rUrea 
\Asparagin 
/Fats 
\  Esters 

.Vmygdalin 

[.\rbutin 
Starch 
Inulin 
Raffinose 
Sucrose 
Maltose 
Liictose 
Hippuric  acid 
Hydrogen  peroxide 
Phytin 

Amino  acids 

Amino  acids 

Phosphoric  acid,  purine  bases,  etc. 

.\mmonia,  carbon  dio.xide 

3   -•Vmidase 

4.  Lipase 

Aspartic  acid,  ammonia 
Fatty  acids,  glycerol 

5.  Emulsin 

Fatty  acids,  alcohol 
f  Glucose,  benzaldehyde 
\H3'drocyanic  acid 

Glucose,  hydroquinone 

7.  Inulase 

10.  Maltase 

11.  Lactase 

Glucose,  galacto.se 
Benzoic  acid,  glycocoll 
Water,  oxygen 
Inosite,  phosphoric  acid 

12.  Ilistozyme 

13.  Catalase 

Further  investigation  will  no  doubt  reveal  the  presence  of 
other  so-called  specific  enzymes  not  included  in  this  list.  From 
the  data  at  hand  it  appears  that  all  these  enzymes  are  formed, 
regardless  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substratum  that  fur- 


'  For  a  detailed  discu.ssion  of  methods  employed  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hureau 
if  Animal  Industry  Bulletin  No.  120  and  subsequent  publications  by  the  writer. 
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nishes  the  food  material  for  the  mold.  If  those  various  manifes- 
tations of  enzymotic  activity  are  to  be  regarded  asdueto  individual 
specific  enzymes,  it  must  be  assumed  that  each  enzyme  performs 
some  specific  function  in  the  nutrition  of  the  fungus.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  a  long  category  of  enzymes  should  be 
produced  in  the  absence  of  their  specific  substrata.  The  argu- 
ment that  these  enzymes  were  developed  during  past  generations 
when  their  presence  may  have  been  requisite  and  that  they  now 
rejM-esent  inherited  characters  that  were  acquired  under  special 
conditions  in  the  previous  history  of  the  species  is  scarcely  valid, 
in  view  of  the  extreme  improbability  of  certain  of  these  substrata 
ever  having  served  as  nutrient  material.  At  any  rate  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  substance  like  hippurie  acid  could  have  been  pre- 
sented as  food  material  through  a  sufficient  number  of  genei-ations 
for  the  mold  to  adapt  itself  permanently  by  the  secretion  of  an 
enzyme  for  that  purpose,  since  experiments  in  which  attempts 
have  been  made  to  develop  enzymes  that  are  known  to  be  wanting 
have  so  far  resulted  in  failure.-  Again  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
function  of  these  enzymes  is  to  assist  in  building  up  or  synthe- 
sizing the  various  complex  cell  components,  since  enzyme  action 
is  known  to  be  reversible.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  to  some 
extent,  but  the  presence  of  an  enzyme  like  raffinase  is  still  unac- 
counted for. 

From  the  data  obtained  by  the  study  of  fungus  enzymes  there 
is  much  to  argue  against  our  present  conceptions  of  the  specificity 
of  enzjTOCs.  Very  few,  if  any,  really  "specific"  enzymes  are 
known,  and  the  assumption  that  the  hydrolysis  of  different  sub- 
strata by  one  and  the  same  preparation  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
several  enzymes  has  little  experimental  evidence  in  its  support. 
The  "side  chain  theory"  by  which  the  various  manifestations 
are  explained  as  due  to  specific  groups  or  atom  complexes  con- 
tained in  some  gigantic  enzyme  molecule  is  just  as  difficult  of 
appfication  to  the  case  in  hand.  It  seems  more  than  likely  that 
some  time  in  the  future  we  shall  have  to  readjust  our  conception 
of  the  specificity  of  enzymes. 

=  The  enzyme  "tannase,"  recently  studied  by  Knudsen,  is  apparently  an  ex- 
ception, .since  its  presence  is  determined  by  the  presence?  of  tannin  in  the 
culture  medium. 
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Root  Habits  of  Deskrt  Plants.  In  a  recent  publication'  hy 
Dr.  W.  A.  Cannon  we  have  a  highly  interesting  as  well  as  exhaustive 
consideration  of  the  root  habits  of  a  variety  of  desert  plants.  After 
a  preliminary  treatment  of  the  moisture  and  temperature  conditions 
of  the  soil  in  the  region  around  Tucson,  Arizona,  the  author  enters  into 
a  discussion  and  ilescription  of  the  root  systems  of  upwards  of  sixty 
species  which  are  characteristic  of  that  locality.  They  are  considered 
under  three  heads  as  follows:  summer  annuals,  winter  annuals  and 
perennials.  Among  the  annuals  there  is  a  striking  difference  between 
those  which  flourish  during  the  summer  rains  and  those  whose  growing 
season  is  during  the  time  of  winter  precipitation,  although  both  have 
about  the  same  depth  of  penetration  of  the  roots.  Characteristic  of 
the  latter  are  the  prominently  developed  tap  roots  wnth  only  a  relatively 
small  development  of  laterals,  while  the  former  have  a  much  more  gen- 
eralized tj'pe  of  root  .system.  In  the  summer  annuals  the  laterals  ai'e 
well  developed  and  the  main  root  itself  is  frequenth^  forked,  affording 
thereby  a  greater  absorbing  surfaces  than  is  found  in  the  winter  forms. 

As  a  working  hypothesis  to  explain  these  conditions  the  following  is 
suggested.  In  the  summer  the  conditions,  both  sub-aerial  and  sub- 
terranean are  suitable  for  rapid  growth  and,  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  water  absorption  being  offered,  there  is  the  resultant  develop- 
ment of  the  root  system.  In  the  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil, 
to  an  appreciable  depth,  is  cooler  than  the  air  in  the  day  time,  thus 
retarding  root  development.  As  a  result  the  growth  of  the  shoot  is 
limited,  and  this  in  turn  demands  less  of  the  roots.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  author  it  seems  to  be  the  relative  difference  between  air  and  soil 
temperatures  in  winter  and  in  summer  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
critical  factor.  In  summing  up  the  question  he  states  that  it  may  be 
said  that  the  summer  type  of  root  sj'stem  tends  towards  hygrophily, 
while  that  of  the  winter  annual  has  a  rather  xerophilous  inclination. 
Such  of  the  winter  annuals  as  have  a  more  generalized  root  .system,  ami 
there  are  a  few,  are  limited  to  regions  where  the  soil  conditions  are 
especially  favorable. 

'Cannon,  W.  .\.,  Koot  Habits  of  I)o.siMt  Plants.  Cam.  Inst.  Wash.,  I'ulil. 
131,  1911, 
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Ill  tlie  stiulN-  of  the  pciciHiial  root  systems  the  plants  were  cxaininud 
in  ntu  and  the  excavated  roots  carefully  mapped.  Among  the  plates 
there  are  a  number  of  these  root  system  surveys  represented  and  they 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  of  any  of  the  features  of  this  interest- 
ing paper.  The  perennials  studied  comprised  a  number  of  the  larger 
cactus  forms  as  well  as  other  types,  such  as  ocotillo,  creosote  bush,  yucca 
and  so  forth.  The  root  systems  of  those  i)erennials  are  summed  up 
under  three  heads,  a  generalizeil  type  and  two  other  categories,  one  of 
which  has  a  prominent  tap  root  and  the  other  prominent  laterals.  One 
of  the  notable  facts  l;)rought  forward  in  the  paper  is  the  great  diversity 
in  the  extent  and  position  of  the  roots  of  these  desert  perennials.  Far 
from  having,  as  a  rule,  deeply  penetrating  roots  of  great  length,  many 
have  exceedingl.y  shallow  roots,  notably  the  barrel  cactus,  the  roots  of 
which  are  so  close  to  the  surface  as  not  infrequently  to  l)e  exposed  by 
the  erosion  of  rain  storms.  In  fact  it  appears  that  among  the  cacti 
the  extremely  long  shallow  laterals  form  the  absorbing  system  and  the 
relatively  short  tap  root  and  in  some  cases  the  modified  bases  of  the 
laterals  constitute  the  anchoring  apparatus  of  the  plant.  The  deeper 
root  .systems  of  the  more  generalized  type  were  not  found  in  the  plants 
growing  on  the  detrital  slopes,  but  rather  in  those  which  inhabit  tlie 
Hood-plains  and  washes.  Thus  the  mesquite  was  found  to  i)enetrate 
to  the  depth  of  5  meters  in  the  flood  plain  of  the  Santa  Cruz  where  it 
grows  to  the  best  advantage  and  the  author  is  inclined  to  doubt  if  the 
smaller,  stunted  bush-like  trees  of  this  plant  which  grow  at  slightly 
greater  elevations  from  the  river,  ever  reach  the  water  table  with  their 
roots.  The  ability  of  some  of  the  perennials  to  form  seasonal,  decidu- 
ous roots  during  the  rainy  seasons  must  be  of  no  small  importance. 

In  the  matter  of  competition  among  individuals  for  water  supply  the 
plottings  of  root  systems,  previously  referred  to,  are  of  especial  interest. 
On  the  slopes,  among  plants  of  the  same  species,  the  competition  is 
often  of  the  keenest,  as  is  shown  strikingly  in  one  of  the  maps  illustrat- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  roots  of  a  creosote  bush  {Covillea  tridenlnta) . 
Among  the  cacti  there  does  not  appear  to  be  so  sharp  a  rivalry. 

There  are  many  other  facts  of  interest  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
call  attention  within  the  limits  of  a  review.  The  results  in  general 
modify  in  no  small  measure  our  previous  conceptions  of  root  distribu- 
tion in  desert  plants  and  well  illustrate  how  an  extended  study  of  diverse 
plant  forms  is  apt  to  modify  generalizations  either  drawn  from  relatively 
few  instances  or  argued  on  teleological  grounds. — H.  M.  R. 
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The  summer  of  1911  will  remain  notetl  in  the  annals  of  Plant  Geog- 
raphy by  reason  of  an  excursion  througii  the  British  Isles  under  the 
able  "guidance  of  the  British  N'egetation  Committee,  an  organization  of 
enthusiastic  plant  geographers  who  are  systematically  studying  the  vege- 
tation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  history  of  this  excursion  very 
properly  goes  back  two  y(>ars  to  an  expedition  conducted  through  Switz- 
erland by  Professdi-  Srljicitci-  of  Zurich,  tiie  great  S^viss  plant  gfeographer 
and  prince  of  e.\<ur-hiii  1.  .ulirs.  On  that  occasion  there  were  several 
foreign  guests,  anmng  wh.Hu  was  Dr.  Tansley  of  Cambridge,  who  was 
thus  inspired  to  plan  the  great  international  excursion  of  1911,  with 
the  able  assistance  of  Dr.  Moss  and  other  colleagues  of  the  Vegetation 
Conunittce. 

The  ])arty  which  assembled  at  Cambridge,  August  1,  was  truly  inter- 
national, consisting  of  Professor  Schfoter  and  Dr.  Iliibel  of  Zurich, 
Professor  Drude  of  Dresden,  Professor  Massart  of  Brussels,  Dr.  Osten- 
feld  of  Copenhagen,  Dr.  Lindman  of  Stockholm,  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Clements  of  :Minneapolis  and  the  wTiter  and  his  wife  of  Chicago.  A 
few  (la>s  later  we  were  joined  by  Dr.  Graebner  of  Berlin.  The  party 
was  accompanied  throughout  the  tour  by  the  leader  of  the  excursion. 
Dr.  Tan.sley  of  Cambridge,  and  by  Dr.  Druce  of  Oxford,  the  well- 
known  specialist  on  the  British  flora.  A  varying  number  of  British 
botanists  were  with  us  at  the  points  visited. 

The  inauguration  of  the  excursion  at  Cambridge  was  most  delight- 
ful; shortly  after  the  gathering  at  the  Botany  School,  there  came  a 
luncheon  at  Emmanuel  College  and  a  ramble  through  the  college 
grounds.  The  first  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  Botanic  Garden, 
where  the  party  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Lynch,  the  director,  and  his 
wife.  The  second  day  was  given  to  a  study  of  the  aquatic  vegetation 
of  the  Cam  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Moss,  terminating  in  luncheon 
at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  IMrs.  Tansley  in  Grantchester.  That  evening 
the  gentlemen  of  the  party  were  entertained  at  dinner  in  St.  John's 
College  l)y  Professor  Seward  and  Dr.  Blackman,  and  the  ladies  were 
(>ntertained  by  Mrs.  Seward  at  her  home. 

As  an  index  that  strenuous  field  work,  ratlier  than  a  succession  of 
luncheons  and  banquets,  w.as  (o  be  the  chief  .mler  of  the  trip,  the  third 
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day  was  initiated  l)y  rising  at  o  o'clock  and  starting  olT  by  train  for  the 
Norfolk  Broads,  where  three  delightful  days  were  spend  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Miss  Pallis  in  studjang  the  rich  aquatic,  marsh,  and  fen  flora  of 
that  region.  These  days  alone  sufficed  to  show  that  the  British  Isles, 
in  spite  of  their  great  density  of  population,  have  large  areas  of  natural 
\-egetation  adinirablj^  adapted  for  intensive  study. 

A  day  was  spent  at  Blakeney,  Norfolk,  under  the  masterly  leadership 
of  Professor  Oliver.  We  studied  there  the  intensely  interesting  salt 
marshes  and  gravel  dunes  which  have  proven  so  rich  in  problems  that 
Professor  Oliver  has  established  at  this  point  at  seaside  laboratory  for 
their  study.  Three  days  were  .spent  about  Manchester,  one  in  the  fam- 
ous Derbyshire  dales,  where  Dr.  Moss  enthusiastically  demonstrated 
retrogressive  succession  in  the  limestone  forests.  Two  days  were  spent 
under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Weiss  and  Dr.  Woodhead  on  the 
moimtain  moors,  which  exhibited,  at  least  to  the  American  guests,  an 
entirel\'  new  type  of  vegetation,  not  alone  in  its  composition,  but  also 
in  the  astonishing  evidences  of  retrogression.  Ttiis  part  of  the  trip  will 
be  remembered  also  for  two  delightful  dinners,  one  at  Manchester,  where 
the  hosts  were  Professor  and  Mrs.  Weiss  and  Dr.  Lang,  the  other  at 
Huddersfield,  where  the  Cave  Club  acted  as  our  host.  Space  forbids 
even  the  mention  of  most  of  the  numerous  kind  friends  who  served  as 
hosts  at  luncheons  and  teas  during  the  progress  of  the  excursion. 

The  dunes  at  Southport,  to  which  a  day  was  devoted  under  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Weiss,  proved"  to  be  of  great  interest.  In  north- 
western England  the  leaders  were  Dr.  Ranldn  and  Dr.  Lewis,  and  there 
we  became  well  acquainted  with  lowland  moors  (cross  sections  being 
found  to  aid  in  elucidating  their  problems)  and  also  with  tiie  mountain 
moorland  of  (^ross  Fell. 

The  several  days  devoted  to  Scotlaiul  were  packeil  full  of  interest. 
In  the  Scottish  field  trips  our  efficient  guide  was  Dr.  Smith,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Crompton,  who  interpreted  the  geology  and  physiography. 
At  Edinburgh  we  explored  the  Botanical  Garden  and  were  most  roy- 
ally entertained  at  dinner  ])y  Profes.sor  and  Mrs.  Balfour.  The  forests 
of  Dunkeld,  the  interesting  and  floristically  rich  alpine  vegetation  of 
Ben  Lawers  (where  Professor  Balfour  was  the  leader),  and  the  lovely 
scenery  of  the  Trossachs  appealed  equally  to  the  scientific  and  to  the 
esthetic  sense.  The  sojourn  in  Scotland  was  fittingly  terminated  by 
a  luncheon  with  Professor  liower  and  Dr.  Lawson  at  Glasgow. 

Nearly  a  week  was  spent  in  Ireland  and  this  time  was  all  too  short. 
Our  guide  here  was  :Mr.  Lloyd  Pracger.  ably  assisted  by  his  wife.     One 
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can  never  forget  the  moors,  heaths,  and  mountains  ahoiit  Clifdcn  witli 
their  interesting  American  and  Mediterranean  floristic  elements,  Ballj- 
vaghn  with  its  peculiar  limestone  pavements,  or  Killarney  with  its 
botanical  treasures  set  in  the  loveliest  surroundings.  The  forests  of  Kil- 
larnej'  have  an  almost  tropical  luxuriance,  and  the  groves  of  Arbutus 
recall  the  counties  far  to  the  south.  After  a  delightful  afternoon  in  a 
private  garden  at  Queenstown  Junction,  the  party  .set  sail  for  Plymouth. 
Two  days  were  devoted  to  the  heaths  of  southwestern  England.  The 
excursion  proper  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  dinner  at  Truro,  given  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  Cornwall. 

The  members  of  the  excursion  were  guests  of  the  liritish  Association 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  Portsmouth,  and  our  final  week,  spent  in  com- 
pany with  the  British  botanists  en  masse,  was  a  fitting  climax  to  the 
month's  tour  of  the  islands.  The  chief  features  of  the  week  included 
excursions  to  the  yew  woods,  salt  marshes,  and  heaths  about  Ports- 
mouth; a  symposium  on  the  causes  of  the  present  distribution  of  the 
British  flora;  papers  on  various  ecological  and  phytogeographical  sub- 
jects and  a  botanical  dinner. 

As  one  of  the  foreign  guests  of  tlie  Britisii  botanists,  1  am  sure  that 
I  express  the  feeling  of  all  when  I  testifj-  to  a  growing  sense  of  heartfelt 
appreciation  of  the  sumptuous  treatment  accorded  us  at  every  turn. 
It  was  an  experience  that  will  grow  more  fruitful  with  the  years.  The 
vegetation  of  the  British  Isles  was  even  more  interesting  than  we  had 
thought  would  be  the  case,  but  the  great  result  of  the  excursion  was 
coming  into  clo.se  contact  and  understanding  with  each  other.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  phytogeographers  wiio  m(>t  in  England  in  1911  now 
know  one  another,  and  will  be  able  henceforth  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate far  better  the  writings  from  one  another's  pens.  It  was  the  uni- 
versal testimony  that  these  international  excursions  must  thenceforth 
be  a  feature  of  phytogeograjjliy. — Henky  ('.  Oowles. 


SOME  NOTKA\()HTHY  NEW  ZEALAND  FERNS 

L.  COCKAYNE 

Christchurcli,  New  Zealand 

However  little  may  be  known  generally  regarding  the  flora  and 
vegetation  of  New  Zealand,  there  are  few  botanists  but  arc  aware 
that  ferns  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  both,  while  many  hold 
an  exaggerated  opinion  as  to  the  part  this  class  of  plants  plays  in 
the  vegetation.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  with  the  exception  in 
some  places  of  extensi\-e  heaths  of  Ptendium  aquilinum  var. 
esculentum,  the  plant  covering,  in  its  broad  features,  is  dominated 
by  dark  forest  masses  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  by  brown 
steppe  of  tussock-grasses,!  where  ferns  play  a  very  subordinate 
part. 

The  143  species  of  ferns,  belonging  to  38  genera,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  members  of  the  \arious  rain-forest  associations,  where  they 
occur  in  surprising  abimdance  as  plants  of  the  lower  and  middle 
strata  and  as  Uanes  and  epiphytes.  To  a  lesser  degree  various 
species  are  characteristic  of  special  edaphic  non-forest  stations. 

Ferns,  all  the  world  over,  from  their  intrinsic  beauty,  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  dried,  and  their  popularity  for  decorative 
purposes  are  perhaps  better  known  than  any  other  class  of  plants. 
The  New  Zealand  fern  flora  is  not  backward  in  this  regard,  and  no 
more  "novelties"  need  be  expected,  so  far  as  species  go.  But  the 
treatment  has  been  essentially  fioristic,  and  there  is  not  a  species 
but  would  afford  interesting  material  for  biological  consideration, 
and  which  might  be  dealt  with  from  various  standpoints,  even  in 
the  present  limited  state  of  knowledge.  Here  onlj-  a  few  ferns  are 
brieflj'  discussed  which  appear  to  supply  material  for  considera- 
tion of  more  than  mere  local  interest. 

'  This  applies  only  to  primitive  New  Zealand.  Many  wide  :irca.s  are  now  marked 
by  green  meadows  and  other  artificial  formations,  and,  so  far  as  the  plant  covering, 
and  even  the  flora  go,  might  be  a  part  of  Europe. 
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The  living-  Osimuulaci'ac,  thanks  to  tlie  liriUiant  work  of  Kid- 
ston  and  Gwj'nne-Vaughan,-  stand  out,  at  the  present  time,  a 
conspicuous  "Hnk  with  the  past/'  to  use  Professor  Sew^ard's 
apt  term.'  New  Zeahmd  can  boast  noteworthy  representatives 
of  both  living  and  extinct  genera,  while  the  former  grow  under 
absolutel}'  virgin  surroundings,  a  matter  of  much  moment  when 
considering  ancient  geological  climates  and  life  conditions. 

The  living  New  Zealand  genera  Todaea  and  Leptopteris,  though 
united  by  many  pteridologists,  belong  to  ecologically  distinct 
classes,  while  systematically  the  former  possesses  large  sori  of 
many  sporangia,  and  the  latter  small  sori  of  few  sporangia.  Thus 
limited,  Todaea  consists  merely  of  the  one  species  T.  barbata  (L.) 
Moore.  This  fern  is  noteworthy,  first  of  all,  through  its  striking 
discontinuous  distribution  (South  Africa,  Eastern  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, and  New  Zealand),  a  fact  which  can  be  most  reasonably 
explained,  as  Christ''  and  Seward^  both  agree,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  must  have  been  at  one  time  more  widely  spread  in 
the  southern  circumpolar  region.  Further,  in  New  Zealand  it  is 
restricted  to  the  extreme  north,  hardly  extending  beyond  lati- 
tude ;i")°  20'  .south,"  although  it  can  cortainl.y  live  quite  well  .south 
(if  that  limit  so  far  as  climatic  and  edaphic  conditions  go.  In  fact 
it  is  in  the  position  of  a  species  disappearing  befoi-e  oui-  \-ery  eyes, 
for  a  slight  increase  in  the  nnrnlicr  of  rainy  days,  or  a  general  sink- 
ing of  the  land  surface  would  cause  its  gradual  extinction.  Nor 
is  such  a  happening  at  all  unlikely,  since  the  extreme  north  of 
Auckland  has  undergone  many  changes  in  level,  and  vast  kauri 
{Agathis  auslralis)  forests,  as  evidenced  by  extensive  deposits  of 
fossil  resin,  occupied  land  now  dune,  heath,  swamp,  and  bog." 

^  Gwynne-Vaughan,  D.  T.,  On  the  fossil  Osmundaceac .  Trans.  Roy.Soe.  K(linb.> 
45,  46  and  47,  1907-1910. 

'  Seward,  A.  C,  Links  with  the  past  in  the  phuit  world,  Cambridge,  1911. 

*  Christ,  H.,  Die  Geographic  dcr  Fame,  p.  154.     Jena,  1910. 

»0/).«/.,p.78. 

'Christ  has  unfortunately  confused  Auckland,  the  geogr!ii)liiral  district  of  the 
North  Island  of  Xow  Zealand,  where  T.  barbata  occurs,  with  .Vuckland  Island, 
one  of  the  New  Zealand  Subantarctic  Islands  in  latitude  50°  20'  south,  an  easy 
enough  mistake,  though  he  is  quite  right  in  a.ssigning  another  tree-fern,  Heviitelia 
Smithii,  to  that  bleak  and  wind-swept  spot  {op.  cil..  pp.  240.  247). 

'  Chccseman,  T.  V.,  Trans.  .\.  Z.  Inst..  29:  337.  I.S97;  li.ll.  .).  M.  and  Clarke,  E. 
deC.  Ibid.,  42:  f.14-61.5,  1910. 
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To  luuloi'staiul  how  forest  conditions  could  bo  detrimental,  the 
ecolofiy  of  T.  hnrbaln  nuist  be  brieflj'  considered.  So  far  as  possess- 
ing a  trunk  is  concerned  it  is  a  tree-fern,  but,  unlike  most  of  its 
congeners,  this  trunk  is  not  tall,  slender,  and  crowned  by  a  few 
fronds  spreading  umbrella  Hke.  On  the  contrary  the  trunk  is 
short,  massive,  and,  so  far  as  New  Zealand  examples  go,*  not 
noticeable  without  a  close  examination,  owing  to  the  fronds  being 
very  numerous  and  crowded  into  a  somewhat  globular  mass  (see 
fig.  1).  Such  plants  may  be  some  1.8  m.  in  diameter  and  1.2  to 
1.5  m.  tall.  The  fronds  put  one  closely  in  mind  of  Osmunda  rcgalis 
L.  They  are  90  cm.  long,  more  or  less,  the  upper  vertical,  the 
lower  semi-vertical,  the  stripe  rather  shorter  than  the  blade  and 
the  pinnae  bright  or  yellowish  green,  rather  glossy,  thick,  coria- 
ceous, opaque,  and  rather  hard.  The  fern  then  is,  at  any  rate, 
sub-xerophytic,  and  in  consequence  it  never  occurs  in  the  forest 
but  either  grows  mixed  with  Leplospermum  scoparium  Forst.,  a 
xerophytic  shrub  or  small  tree  of  cricoid  form,  or  in  open  places 
in  the  Leptospermum  heath  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine  and  but 
little  sheltered  from  wind.  Between  heath  and  forest  an  ecolog- 
ical contest  is  always  in  progress,  xerophytic  conditions  favouring 
the  former  formation  and  mesophytic  the  latter.^ 

The  fossil  species  Osmundites  Dunlopi  and  0.  Gibbiana  were 
found  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  South  Island.  Osmundites 
Dunlopi  is  considered  bj-  Kidston  and  Gwynne-\'aughan  as  related 
to  Todaea  harbata,  and  0.  Gibbiana  to  the  wide-spread  Osmunda 
regalis.^° 

The  two  endemic  New  Zealand  species  of  Leptopteris,  L.  superba 
and  L.  hymenophylloides,  though  so  closely  related  to  Todaea, 
demand  absolutely  different  life  conditions.  Their  fronds  are  of 
a  true  hymenophyllaceous  character,  being  only  a  few  cells  thick 
and  without  stomata  a  true  epidermis  or  intercellular  sjiaces, 

'  There  Ls  nothing  approaching  .Vu-stralian  examples  wit li  Iheir  trunks  a  ton  and 
a  half  in  weight.  (See  also  remarks  by  Cheeseman  in  Manual  of  the  Now  Zealand 
Flora,  p.  1024,  Wellington,  lOOfi.) 

'Cockayne.  L.,  A  botanical  survey  of  tlie  WaipouM  Kauri  Vim-M,  pp.  30-31. 
Wellington,  1908. 

"  Osviunda  regatix  does  not  occur  in  either  .\ustralia  or  New  Zeahui<l.  The 
record  by  H.  C.  Field  in  Ferns  of  New  Zealand,  pp.  14.5-147  cannot  he  accei.ted. 
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while  tlic  chloroijlasts  are  confined  to  the  periphertil  cells.  Lcptop- 
teris  hymenophylloides  with  its  fiat  leaf  looks  even  more  hygro- 
phytic  than  L.  superba,  which  has  the  segments  of  its  ultimate 
pinnae  incurved  with  the  basal  ones  almost  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
rachis,  giving  the  frond  that  appearance  and  feel  to  the  touch 
which  have  earned  the  plant  the  name  of  "crape  fern."  But  the 
former  grows  in  much  dryer  forests  than  /..  sapcrba  can  tolerate. 


Fig.  1    Plantof7Waca6ar6o(o,  1.52  m.  tall,  growing  in  full  sunshine  near  Man- 
gonu'i,  north  of  \orth  I-sland  of  New  Zealand.     Photograph  by  L.  Cockayne. 


for  this  latter  is  altogether  restricted  to  localities  where  the  rain- 
fall exceeds  150  cm.  yearly,  and  where  the  air  is  always  mor(>  or 
less  saturated  with  moistiu-e.  Certainly  the  arrangement  of  the 
ultimate  segments  enables  the  frond  for  a  time  to  hold  more  than 
its  own  weight  of  water,  but  the  fineness  and  great  number  of 
these  divisions  lead  In  ra])id  drying,  and  the  fronds  of  L.  hymeno- 
pliylloidcH  remain  if  anytliing  wet   the  longer  of  the  two.      Both 
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species  form,  at  times,  sliort  trunks,  those  of  L.  nupcrba  beiiifj;  the 
larger,  more  or  less  conical  in  shape,  and  sometimes  measuring 
44  cm.  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  50  cm.  in  height.  The  colour 
of  the  fronds  bears  a  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  illumination, 
the  leaves  being  blackish  green  in  the  most  feeble  light.  So  too 
does  Bkchnum  nigrum,  a  fern  of  the  moistest  and  darkest  forest 
gulhes,  possess  almost  black  fronds." 

The  ferns  noted  up  to  the  present  have  shown  striking  ephar- 
mony,  but  the  examples  next  to  be  cited  clearly  show  that  mis- 
leading conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  structure  which  appar- 
ently could  possibly  fit  in  with  only  one  set  of  conditions. 

Rangitoto  Island,  a  volcanic  cone  rising  out  of  the  Hauraki 
Gulf  at  the  entrance  to  Auckland  Harbour,  offers  for  plant  coloni- 
zation merely  irregular  blocks  of  lava,  large  and  small.  At  the 
present  time,  although  tliere  are  many  bare  patches,  there  is  a 
surprising  amount  of  vegetation,  varying  from  isolated  plants  just 
gaining  a  footing  to  actual  low  forest  which  has  formed  a  true 
soil.  Leaving  certain  mosses  and  lichens  out  of  consideration, 
the  plants  consist  in  large  part  of  trees  and  shrubs  which,  if  not 
xerophytes,have  epharmonically  assumed  xerophytic  adaptations. 
There  are  also  certain  herbs  and  ferns.  Amongst  the  latter  two 
filmy  ferns  grow  right  on  the  dry  bare  rock  exposed  to  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun.  These  are  Hymenophyllum  sanguinolentutn  and 
Trichomanes  reniforme,  the  former  usually  an  epiphyte  of  forest 
or  even  open  scrub,  and  so  naturally  attuned  to  a  certain  amount 
of  drought,  but  the  latter  elsewhere  to  be  found  only  in  the  wettest 
forests,  where  usually  all  is  dripping  with  moisture.  Its  presence, 
but  for  the  fact  of  this  Rangitoto  habitat,  might  well  hi)  taken  as  a 
certain  sign  of  superabundant  rainy  days.  It  is  true  that  T.  reni- 
forme is  not  confined  to  the  bare  lava  alone.  It  grows  also  where 
there  is  a  little  soil  on  the  rock,  or  rises  out  of  a  patch  of  liverworts. 
Or,  it  may  be  found  at  the  base  of  clumps  of  Astelia  Cunninghamii 
var.  Hooker iana  (Liliaceae),  a  xerophyte  of  the  tu.ssock  form  fur- 
nished with  long,  linear,  rigid,  coriaceous  leaves,  but  this  station 

"  Trichomanes  elongatum,  which  occupies  the  darkest  and  most  hygrophytic 
station  of  all  the  New  Zealand  Hymenophyllaceae,  has  very  dark-coloured  fronds, 
which  are  frequently  covered  with  many  epiphytic  mosses  and  liverworts. 
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is  still  xtTupliytic  cnoufih.  Iniloed  there  is  no  spot  on  the  island 
where,  but  for  its  presence,  one  would  dream  that  the  plant  could 
exist. 

During  dry  weather  both  Ilynienoiihytluiti  .■i(uiyuinolentu>n  and 
Trichoninnes  rt'tn'fonric  do  protect  themselves  to  some  extent 
through  curling  their  fronds  or  rolling  them  tightly,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Moreover,  T.  reniforme,  unlike  most  of  the  Hymeno- 
phyllaceae,  has  its  fronds  four  cells  in  thickness  As  for  the  rock 
itself,  it  is  extremely  porous  and  must  absorb  a  good  deal  of  water 
during  the  frequent  and  heavy  rains,  so  that  the  air  surrounding 
such  an  apparently  arid  station  may  be  much  moister  then  might 
be  expected.  But  taking  all  the  above  into  consideration,  it 
must  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  the  fern  is  able  to  exist  and 
to  tolerate  strong  desiccation  through  what  Shreve  designates 
functional  xerophily,'-  as  in  the  case  of  various  lichens,  mosses 
and  liverworts.  Such  a  property  in  the  case  of  T.  reniforme  can 
hardly  be  explained  by  any  theory  of  evolution,  but  may  rather 
be  considered  a  specific  character  of  its  protoplasm,  since,  as 
areadj'  explained,  the  species  in  ciuestion  lives  nowhere  else  except 
under  intense  hygrophj'tic  conditions. 

An  interesting  case  of  local  discontinuous  distribution  is  that 
of  Hymenophyllum  Malingii,  a  fern  also  otherwise  noteworthy. 
This  plant  has  narrow,  more  or  less  pendulous  fronds  3  to  15  cm. 
long.  They  are  opaque  and  reddish  or  silvery  in  colour  through  a 
dense  covering  of  stellate  hairs  which  quite  hide  the  parenchyma. 
This  latter  does  not  form  a  flat  leaf-surface,  but,  as  diesenhagen 
was  the  first  to  .show,''  consists  of  long  cylindrical  papillae  which 
surround  the  piimately  branched  leaf  nerves.  The  spaces  between 
these  papillae  are  extremely  narrow  so  that  thej'  form  a  richly 
developed  capillary  system  which  is  shut  off  from  the  surround- 
ing air  by  the  covering  of  stellate  hairs.  'I'hus  the  outer  surfaces 
of  the  chlorophyll-containing  cells  are  in  contact  with  water  all 
the  time,  as  much  as  those  of  a  submerged  water  ])lant,  unless 
during  the  very  exceptional  event  of  a  protracted  drought. 

'=  Shreve,  Forrosl,  Stiitlics  on  Jamaican  Ilynicnopliyllaceac.  Hoi.  Caz.,  51: 
p.  209,  1911. 

"  Giesenlianon.  K.,  Die  llynionophyllaceen.     Flora,  TA.  p.  -IIO,  1S90. 
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As  for  its  ilistributioii  Hymenophylluni  Malingii.  is  altogether 
absent  from  the  rain-forest  in  generaL  It  is  present  only  in  those 
associations  which  contain  as  an  important  or  dominant  tree 
Libocedrus  Bidwilln  (Pinaceae)  upon  the  trunks  of  which  it  grows, 
forming  wide  patches  by  means  of  its  extremely  slender  branching 
rhizome.  It  appears  to  much  prefer  dead  to  living  trees,  but  it 
is  occasionally  found  on  the  latter,  as  also,  I  believe,  upon  living 
and  dead  Podocarpus  Hallii.'*  The  Libocedrus  association  occurs 
in  both  the  North  and  South  Islands.  It  is  usually  subalpine, 
but  where  it  descends  to  a  low  altitude  the  fern  is  still  always  to 
be  expected.  The  distribution  of  the  association  is  widely  dis- 
continuous, as  in  the  case  of  Banks  Peninsula  where  H.  Malingii 
in  conjunction  with  Libocedrus  at  one  time  occurred  while  the  near- 
est other  example  would  be  more  than  fifty  miles  away  to  the  west. 
The  species  is  also  recorded  from  Tasmania,  where  it  is  stated  by 
Rodwayi'*  to  occur  only  on  the  trunks  of  Arthrotaxis  selaginoides. 

Gleichenia  dicarpa  is  an  extremely  wide-spread  fern  in  New 
Zealand  growing  fully  exposed  in  the  open  and  denoting  wet, 
sour  soil.  The  pinnae  are  plagiotropous  in  position,  and  fre- 
quentlj'  arranged  in  two  or  more  tiers,  one  above  the  other.  The 
ultimate  segments  of  the  pinnae  are  pouch-like  beneath  through 
the  extreme  recurving  of  the  margin.  This  pouch-like  form  is 
virtually  the  sole  specific  character  separating  G.  dicarpa  R.  Br.ii^ 
from  G.  circinata  Sw.,  the  segments  of  which  are  flat.  Gleichenia 
dicarpa  var.  hecistophylla  (A.  Cunn.)  Hook.  f.  is  the  common  heath 
or  moor  fern  of  Auckland.  According  to  Cheeseman's  specific 
description  the  "segments  are  strongly  incurved  beneath,  some- 
times as  much  as  in  the  typical  form,  but  variable  in  this  respect." 
This  character,   however,   I  recently  saw  to  be  environmental 

"  A1.SO  recorded  by  E.  P.  Tumor  on  Dacrydiuin  intermedium  (Hoporl  on  ;i  botani- 
cal examination  of  the  higher  Waimarino  District,  p.  3,  Wellington,  1!)10). 
'5  Rodway,  L.,  The  Tasmanian  flora,  p.  290.  Hobart,  1903.  (Pinaceae.) 
">  According  to  the  Index  Filicum,  pp.  321-322,  Gleichenia  dicarpa  docs  not  occur 
in  New  Zealand  but  G.  linearis  (Burm.)  Clarke,  while  G.  hecistophylla  A.  Cunn. 
=  G.  alpina  11.  Hr.  These  conclusions  I  have  no  means  of  verifying  as  I  write, 
and  so  am  following  Chce-seman's  nomenclature  {op.  cil. ,  pp.  1 1 17-1 119),  which  does 
not  affect  at  all  the  .statement  as  to  plasticity  or  the  conclusion  derived  therefrom 
as  to  specific  idenlity  in  two  species  held  to  be  distinct. 
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merely,  for  in  a  number  of  individuuls,  wliich  had  leaver  growing 
both  in  sun  and  shade,  the  sun  leaves  had  strongly  pouched  seg- 
ments, while  those  of  the  most  intensely  shaded  leaves  were  quite 
flat,  and  various  intermediate  stages  of  "pouching"'  in  harmony 
with  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  were  present.     In  the  case 


Fig.  2    Upper  part  of  froiui  of  nyincniiyhyUum  Malitujii.     Pliotograpli  hy  L. 
Cockayne. 

of  Gleichcnia  circinata  and  G.  dicarpa,  unless  there  are  other  differ- 
ences of  specific  value,  the  two  "species"  must  be  united,  nor 
can  either  the  form  with  flat  segments  or  that  with  pouched  be 
kept  distinct,  even  as  varieties. 

A  very  similar  ca.se  occurs  amongst  the  s])erm()]ihytos  in  Olcoria 
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nutumularifulia  Hook.  f.  and  0.  cymhifolia  Hook.  f.  (C"ompo.sitaej. 
The  inflorescence  and  florets  are  alike  in  both  species,  but  the 
leaves  arc  apijarciitly  niosf  distinct,  lliosc  of  llic  furnicr  species 


Fig.   ;;     (-..Imm^  ,,Ul!in,.n.,i,ln,Uu,„MnUn,ju.      l'li.)t .  .Kni].li  by  A .  ]  1  aiuil  I  on . 

hoiiiR  virtually  flat,  and  those  of  tlu'  latter  hoat-shajx-d,  through 
their  stronjily  revolute  margins.  In  free  nature  these  distinc- 
tions hold  and  the  two  .•^])ecies  may  grow  side  by  side  in  the  same 
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subali)iiio  scrub  association.  But  cultivated,  cijinbifolia  in  moist 
ail-  and  dim  light  or  let  it  grow  in  the  open  in  excessive  shade, 
and  the  boat-shaped  leaf  is  replaced  by  one  that  is  flat.  Here 
certainly  there  is  greater  stability  of  form  than  in  the  species  of 
Gleichenin  dealt  with  al)ove,  and  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
degree  of  constancj-  may  be  required  in  plants  generally  as  a 
specific  mark. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  dealt  only  with  examples  of  natural 
distribution  where  the  species  ha\e  woikcd  out  their  destinies 
withwut  the  disturbing  influence  of  man,  hut  in  the  case  of  the 
next  fern  to  be  spoken  of,  Pteridium  aqnitinum  var.  esculcnlum, 
its  present  distribution,  even  in  recently  colonized  New  Zealand, 
is  certainly  no  measure  of  the  part  it  played  in  the  primeval  vege- 
tation. 

The  plant  in  (juestion  is  coniincd  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
and,  though  it  may  be  considered  a  geographical  species,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  it  and  the  cosmopolitan  P.  aquilina  are  but 
slight.  As  to  the  abundance  of  the  plant  in  virgin  New  Zealand, 
I  am  of  opinion  that,  though  it  might  be  more  or  less  common,  it 
did  not  form  that  aggressive,  almost  pure,  association  which  is  the 
dominant  feature  of  many  parts  of  the  region  at  the  present  time. 
No  sooner  is  the  forest  destroyed  in  some  localities,  the  heath 
burned  or  the  moor  drained  ever  so  little  than,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  bracken  fern  gains  possession  of  the  ground.  "Fern"  to  the 
settler  is  a  specific  term  and  in  a  land  of  ferns  refers  only  to  the 
bracken,  which  he  knows  to  his  cost  is  so  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Where  a  bracken  heath  is  well  developed,  it  is  a  trial  both  to  one's 
patience  and  muscles  to  force  a  path  through  the  entangled  mass 
of  fronds,  at  times  more  than  man-high. 

The  great  spread  of  the  plant  is  due  to  its  rapid  vegetative 
increase,  its  easy  dissemination  by  spores,  its  capacity  for  reproduc- 
tion after  fire,  and,  not  least,  its  rapid  response  to  change  in  outer 
stinuili.  Thus,  according  to  reaction  to  wind,  moisture,  and  light, 
it  speedily  varies  from  a  strong  xerophj-te  to  almost  a  hygrophyte, 
so  far  as  form  and  structure  of  leaf  go.  Less  well  known  is  the 
fact  that  it  can  become  a  scrambing  and  almost  a  twining  liane. 
Mr.  H.  Car.se  and  myself  recently  lounii  a   nuiuhiM-  of  (■liinl)ing 
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fronds,  some  of  which  were  more  than  3  m.  in  length,  si'^wing 
in  a  low  wood  of  Leptospemmm  scoparium  on  Hoof  Point,  north- 
west Anckhmd.  Pinnae  were  absent  until  tlie  hrisht  light  was 
gained.  The  final  portion  of  the  rachis  was  green  and  succulent, 
and  the  tlistance  between  the  pinnae  in  one  example  46  cm. 
These  latter  were  still  coiled  up  and  quite  rudimentary,  although 
the  largest  was  25  cm.  long.  In  some  examples  the  rachis  was 
twisted  and  showed  an  evident  tendency  to  twine.  Such  a  case 
as  the  rapid  spread  of  Pteridium  under  its  new  conditions  in  New 
Zealand,  considered  along  with  other  examples  of  indigenous 
species  becoming  aggressive,  should  be  of  interest  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  certain  so-called  primitive  plant  associations  of 
Europe,  for  the  new  conditions  are  European  rather  than  New 
Zealand.  This  is  still  more  true  with  regard  to  the  new  flora 
and  vegetation  now  in  the  making  out  of  the  firmly  established 
host  of  introduced  species,  mostly  European,  and  the  mucli  dhuin- 
ished  aboriginals. 
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The  phenomenon  of  gunimosis  has,  perhaps,  incited  more 
investigation  than  any  other  plant  pathological  problem.  This 
malady,  evidenced  by  a  gummous  exudate  from  the  fruit,  twigs, 
larger  branches,  and  trunk,  has  been  observed  wherever  species 
of  Prunus  and  Citrus  are  grown.  In  a  recent  memoir'  the  most 
exhaustive  that  has  appeared  in  America,  Butler  has  brouglit 
together  the  important  facts  in  the  observations  of  Tr^cul,  Wie- 
gand,  Frank,  Adcrhold,  Beijerinck  and  Rant,  Mikosch,  Ruhland 
and  others  who  have  investigated  this  disease.  As  a  result  of  the 
work  of  these  observers,  it  had  been  concluded  that  gummosis 
may  be  induced  bj'  any  manner  of  traumatism  which  affects  the 
cambial  tissues.  It  may  be  brought  about,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
parasitic  fungi  among  which  are  Coryneum  beijerincki  Oud., 
Clasterosporium  carpophilurn  (L6v.)  Aderh.,  Sclerotinia  fruc- 
tigena  (Pers.)  Schroet.,  Cladosporium  epiphyllum  (Pers.)  Mart., 
Valsa  leucostoma  Pers.,  Tubercularia  vulgaris  Tode.,  Botrytis 
cinerea  Pers.,  Plowrighiia  morbosa  (Schw.)  Sacc,  and  Exoacus 
deformans  (Berk.)  Fkl.  Bacteria  are  also  beheved  to  be  causal 
organisms.  Again,  any  wound  made  bj-  insect  larvae,  by  freez- 
ing or  burning,  or  by  the  use  of  chemicals  or  implements,  may 
(■aus(>  the  disease  in  (}uestion.  Butler's  work,  a  confirmation  in 
part  (if  tlic  \iews  of  earher  investigators,  includes  a  distinct  addi- 
tion to  oui-  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  earlier  stages  in  gum- 
mosis. To  the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  problem  he  contributes 
hypotheses  which  diverge  materially  from  those  previousl}'  ad- 
vanced regarding  the  nature  of  this  malady.     It  is  the  present 

'  Butler,  O.,  A  study  on  ( iuiuiiHisis  i,f  I'rinius  iintl  Citrus,  etc.  Ann.  Hot.,  25: 
107-15.3,  pi.  VII-X.  I'.UO.  MutU'i's  nu-moii-  lontains  a  bibliography  of  other 
authors  roforrcd  to  in  this  papiT. 
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purpose  to  direct  attention  to  certain  questions  raised  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  during  the  reading  of  this  memoir. 

The  sahent  features  regarding  the  conditions  which  induce  gum- 
mosis,  as  well  as  regarding  the  origin  and  composition  of  the 
gum,  according  to  Butler's  account,  are  as  follows.  It  has  been 
clearlj^  shown  that  two  conditions  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  gunimosis.  These  two  conditions  are  filled  if,  at  once, 
the  cambium  is  active  and  the  tissues  are  in  a  high  state  of  sapid- 
ity. (Uuumosis  is  due  to  the  dissolution  by  hydrolysis  of  the  walls 
of  the  embryonic  wood.  There  occurs  first  a  sweUing,  followed  by 
a  gelatinization  of  the  primary  membrane.  Both  membranes  are 
rendered  semi-fluid  by  a  further  absorption  of  water.  The  result- 
ing solution  collects  between  the  contiguous  cells  and  as  a  result 
they  are  detached  from  each  other.  The  dissolution  of  the  "third" 
lamella^  proceeds  centripetally.  The  gimimy  mass  is  therefore  a 
mixture  of  the  hydrolyzed  cell-walls  and  the  protoplasm  of  the 
disorganized  cells. 

.  Ruhland  was  of  the  opinion,  from  experimental  evidence,  that 
atmospheric  oxygen,  when  it  is  permitted  to  penetrate  to  the 
young  wood,  acts  upon  the  carbohydrate  of  the  cell  membrane 
and  of  the  cell  contents  and  oxidizes  them  into  gum.  Chemical 
analyses  show,  however,  that  these  gums  are  hemi-cellulose 
derivatives  and  not  oxidation  products  of  carbohydrates.  Sor- 
auer  was  able  to  show  that  gummosis  followed  stimulation  b>-  an 
oxidizing  agent.  He  believed,  however,  that  this  agent  merely 
interfered  with  certain  functions  of  the  cell  in  such  a  wa\-  as  to 
render  active  some  zymogen  already  present  in  the  cell.  All  the 
evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  while  gummosis  is  in  a 
certain  sense  autogenetic,  yet  it  only  results  because  of  unusual 
stimuli.  The  relation  between  cause  and  effect  in  natural  phe- 
nomena is  often  difficult  to  perceive  or  not  easily  exphcable.  For 
example  the  formation  of  zoospores  in  plants  like  Ulothrix  and 
Hydrodictyon  may  be  induced  by  weak  solutions  of  sugar. 

The  Arabs  have  for  a  long  time  by  empirical  nielhods  rendered 
dates  non-a.stringent  by  treatmenl    witii   tlic  fumes  (if  \in('gar. 

=  This  terminology  is  unusual  and  the  figiufs  which  ac((iinp;iii>-  the  paper  do 
not  indicate  the  corresponding  structures. 
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Vinson'  has  shown  that  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  num- 
erous substances,  and,  moreover,  has  offered  evidence  that  enzym- 
otic  activity  is  involved.  Lloyd^  has  found  that,  whereas  eight 
or  more  daj-s'  treatment  with  carbonic  acid  gas  is  usually  required 
to  render  jjersinunons  non-astringent,  the  same  effect  can  be  had 
in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  when  they  are  subjected  to  the  same 
agent  under  increased  pressure.  In  all  of  the  examples  cited, 
just  as  in  the  production  of  gummosis,  the  complete  chain  of  events 
between  cause  and  effect  is  not  known.  It  does  not  then  seem 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  enzymotic  activity  leading  to  gum- 
mosis may  be  incited  by  any  factor  which  would  disturb  the  pro- 
toplasmic activity  of  the  wood  cells. 

Beijerinck  and  Rant  indeed  hold  that  the  formation  of  gum 
is  in  fact  due  to  the  presence  of  an  enzyme,  cytase,  within  the  cam- 
bial  cells.  So  long  as  these  cells  are  alive  it  is  unable  to  attack 
the  cell-wall  owing  to  the  semi-permeability  of  the  protoplasm 
with  respect  to  the  enzyme  involved.  Just  as  soon,  however,  as 
the  embryonic  wood  cells  become  traumatic  by  the  presence  of. 
fungi,  bacteria,  wounds,  toxic  substances,  etc.,  the  cytase  escapes 
and  attacks  the  walls  of  the  surrounding  cells.  They  offer  as 
proof  for  the  existence  of  cytase  that  the  hyphae  of  Coryneum 
beijerincki,  when  present,  are  affected  bj^  gummous  degeneration. 

Butler,  howevei-,  considers  that  gummous  degeneration  must 
be  explained  b}'  some  other  hypothesis  than  the  excretion  of  a 
cytolytic  enzyme.  Because  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  evidence 
of  enzymotic  activity  in  somewhat  comparable  cases  in  plants,  it 
would  seem  that  the  burden  of  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  en- 
zymes should  rest  on  him.  He  does  not  arrive  at  this  conclusion 
as  the  result  of  micro-chemical  tests  for  enzymes  nor  by  attempts 
to  i-solate  them,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  evidence  presented  in  his 
memoir.  In  fact  no  experimental  evidence  is  presented  in  sup- 
port of  his  view.  lie  attempts  to  sliow  that  his  observations  can- 
not be  made  to  hariiioiii/.c  with  the  assumption  of  the  presence  of 

'Vinson,  A.  E.,  The  stimulation  of  prtMn;ituii'  lipiMiinj;  by  cliciniiMl  means. 
.Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soe.,  32:  208-212.,  1910. 

*  Lloyd,  V.  E.,  Carbon  dioxid  at  hi(jli  picssuios  and  the  aitilitial  ripening  of 
persimmons.     Scienee,  .\.  S.,  34:'.V24-'.)28.  Dec,  1011. 
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enzymes.  It  is  my  purpose  to  consider  further  the  several  objec- 
tions which  he  raises  against  the  role  of  enzymotic  activity  in 
gummosis. 

Gum  pockets  are  fusiform  in  shape  with  the  greater  extension 
upwards  from  the  initiatory  center.  Butler  argues  as  follows. 
If  gummosis  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  cytolytic  enzyme  difTusing 
outwardly  from  the  moribund  cells,  it  would  seem  that  the  disease 
should  extend  equally  in  all  directions  from  it  original  center, 
analogous  with  the  diffusion  of  solutes  in  a  solvent.  We  should 
therefore  expect  a  spherical  gum  pocket.  In  this,  however,  he 
overlooks  the  well  known  fact  of  the  local  action  of  enzymes  in  the 
cell.  For  example,  enzymotic  activity  is  concerned  during  the 
process  of  growth  of  fungi.  At  certain  places,  usually  at  or  near 
the  end  of  the  hypha,  the  ferment  causes  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
walls  enabling  the  hypha  to  extend  its  length-  or  originate  a  new 
branch.  Fertilization  in  many  fungi  and  algae  is  made  possible 
only  by  the  local  dissolution  of  the  contiguous  walls  of  the  anther- 
idium  and  oogonium  through  the  action  of  a  solvent.  The  escape 
of  the  zoosphores  in  forms  like  Saprolegnia  and  Achlya  is  effected 
(either  apically  or  laterally^)  by  the  gelatinization  of  the  apex 
of  the  sporangium.  The  penetration  of  many  parasitic  fungi 
is  dependent  upon  the  local  excretion  of  an  enzyme.  Elfving's'^ 
observations  on  the  pollen  of  grasses  point  to  the  secretion  of 
cj^tase  at  the  tip  of  the  pollen  tube  enabhng  it  to  penetrate  the 
tissues  of  the  style.  Since  protoplasm  is  not  a  homogeneous  col- 
loid, as  evidenced  by  such  structures  as  plastids,  chromosomes, 
sap  vacuoles,  etc.,  we  must  expect  localization  of  function. 

But  even  if  we  assume  the  equal  diffusion  of  the  sohent,  the 
affected  area  would  not  necessarily  be  spherical,  since  autolysis 
may  overtake  cells  seriatim  in  one  direction  and  not  in  another. 
Lloyd"  has  observed  a  condition  which  illustrates  the  point  in 
question.  He  finds  that  in  the  fruit  of  the  Japanese  persimmon, 
aside  from  the  tannin-i(li()l)last  in  the  iiiesocarp,  the  cells  of  the 

>  Coker,  W.  C,  Another  new  achlya.     Bot.  Ga..,  50:  381-382,  1910. 
'  Vide  Groon,  Reynolds,  Fermentation,  p.  98. 

■  Lloyd.  F.  E.  Tin-  Ix'haviorof  taiuiiii  in  persimmons,  with  scmie  notes  on  ripen- 
ing.    Pl.^nt  Wniu.i..  14:  1    It.  V.til. 
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mesocaip  and  ciuiocaip,  are  api)areiitly  alike.  Duriiifi  ripening, 
however,  the  cells  of  the  endocarp  do  not  become  mushy  or  to 
anj'  marked  degree  deliquescent,  while  as  a  result  of  pectin  diges- 
tion the  walls  of  the  mesocarp  become  quite  watery.  The  fact 
that  gum  pockets  are  asymmetrical  can  not  be  considered  as  proof 
either  for  or  against  the  presence  of  cytase. 

The  unilateral  excretion  of  cytase  in  the  production  of  guni- 
mosis  does  not  appear  to  present  insurmountable  difficulties,  inex- 
phcable  by  cytolytic  activity  nor  is  such  a  phenomenon  at  all 
in  opposition  to  other  known  cases.  A  most  remarkable  case  of 
unilateral  diffusion  and  digestion  by  an  enzyme  occurs  in  Copri- 
nus  atramcntarius.^  Not  only  do  the  basidia  undergo  autodiges- 
tion  from  below  upwards  on  each  gill,  but  each  cystidium  dis- 
appears a  few  minutes  before  the  basidia  in  its  neighborhood  come 
to  be  involved  within  the  upwardly  progressing  zone  of  spore  dis- 
charge. 

A  further  argument  advanced  by  Butler  against  the  hyjiothesis 
of  enzymotic  hydrolysis  is  called  forth  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  finds  the  cell-wall  to  be  attacked.  He  reasons  that  the 
enzyme  "would  have  to  attain  the  power  of  action  only  aftei- 
having  diffused  out  into  the  secondary  and  primary  lamellae, 
thus  only  being  able  to  attack  the  third  membrane,  which  it 
permeates,  after  having  hydrolyzed  the  former  and  that  in  a  cen- 
tripetal manner.  Such  a  mode  of  action  would  l)e  indeed  pecu- 
liar." If  the  cell-wall,  including  the  jirimary  membrane,  were 
homogeneous  in  its  chemical  composition  and  only  one  enzyme 
were  operating,  his  position  would  be  tenable.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  wall  is  not  homogeneous  and  that  two  or  more 
enzymes  are  necessarj'  to  its  digestion.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  composition  of  the  middle  lamella 
and  the  secondary  membrane.  Pay<'n'  jxiinlcd  out  tiiat  the 
middle  lamella  is  composed,  entirely  or  nearly  so,  of  calcic  pectate, 
which  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  Mangin.'  I'ectase,  which 
acts  upon  this  substance,  if  secreted  by  the  protoplast  might  per- 

»  lUiller,  .\.  II.  H.,  Tlic  function  iind  fate  of  tlic  ("ystiiliii  of  Ciiprimis  atramcn- 
Inrius.     Ann.  liot.,  24:  013  ()2St.  p\.  50  ol.  1910. 
•  Vide  Green.  Reynolds.  Kernienlution.  p.  279. 
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meate  the  secondary  and  tertian-  menibrane.s  without  attacking 
them.  No  better  proof  of  the  specific  action  of  enzymes  can  be 
advanced  than  that  given  by  Jonesi"  in  his  work  with  soft-rot 
organisms.  An  interesting  comparison  is  afforded  us  by  Pro- 
iomyces  macros'porus^^  in  which  the  middle  layer  of  the  wall  is 
gelatinized  and  the  endosporium  remains  intact  to  become  the 
wall  of  the  extruded  sporangium. 

Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  observation  that  cells 
under  certain  conditions,  which  were  observed  to  be  floating  free 
in  the  gum,  vanished  upon  the  addition  of  water,  while  under  other 
conditions  free  cells  no  longer  vanished  upon  the  addition  of  water. 
How  this  proves  that  protoplasm  plays  no  role  in  gummosis  and 
that  the  cell  wall  is  ah  initio  the  seat  of  the  maladj^  is  not  clear. 
If  we  assume  that  the  walls  of  the  cells  affected  by  gummosis 
have  been  rendered  almost  soluble  by  enzymotic  activity,  and 
there  has  been  established  an  osmotic  equilibrium  between  the 
colloids  within  the  cells  and  the  gum  mass  without,  contact  with 
water  might  easily  cause  the  cells  to  imbibe  enough  to  suddenly 
burst  them  and  rather  quickly  complete  the  hydrolization  of  the 
cell-wall.  Tliis  condition  seems  to  be  analogous  to  the  phenomena 
which  are  exhibited  by  tannin  masses  taken  from  softened  per- 
simmons.!- Such  tannin  masses,  when  the  semi-fluid  substance 
of  the  disintegrated  cell-walls  is  diluted  or  replaced  by  water, 
will  quickly  ab.sorb  enough  of  it  to  cause  the  cells  to  burst. 

In  studying  the  cells  which  did  not  vanish,  Butler  finds  that  by 
staining  with  Bohmer's  haematoxylin,  the  gum  is  stained  and  the 
protoplasm  is  not  affected,  but  by  staining  with  aniline  blue  2\'. 
the  protoplasm  is  colored  and  the  gum  is  not  affected.  By  this 
differential  means  he  could  determine  exactly  when  he  was  deal- 
ing with  gum  and  when  with  protoplasm  and  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  ''the  cell  contents  are  free  from  gum  and  take  no  part 

'"Jones,  L.  11.,  Peetinase,  the  cytolytic  enzyme  produced  by  BacciUus  caroto- 
i>ortts  and  certain  othersoft  rot  organisms.  N.  Y.  ((Jeneva)  .^gr.  Kxpt.  Sta.,  Tech- 
nical Bull.,  11:291-368,  1909. 

"  Vide  DeBary  A.,  Comparative  morpholosy  and  Iiiology  of  tlie  fungi,  niyce- 
tozoa  and  bacteria,  p.  171. 

"Lloyd,  F.  E.,  The  tannin-colloid  complexes  in  the  fruit  of  the  por.siinmon, 
Diospyros.     Biochemical  Bulletin,  1:  T—U,  pi.  13.  1911. 
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ill  its  fonimtioii  from  the  initial  stages  of  guinmosis  until  thej' 
finally  vanish  upon  the  gelatinization  of  the  tertiary  membrane." 
The  fact  that  he  finds  no  gum  in  the  protoplast  cannot  be  taken 
to  prove  that  the  protoplast  takes  no  part  in  gum  formation.  All 
that  such  a  micro-chemical  test  proves  is  that  there  is  no  gum  with- 
in the  protoplast.  This  is  not  at  all  surprising  and  is  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  other  investigators  of  the 
secretory  products  of  plants.  Tschirch''  states  that  the  presence 
of  resins  is  not  the  direct  result  of  protoplasmic  activity  but  of 
enzymotic  activity  within  the  wall  itself. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason,  in  the 
evidence  submitted,  for  disbelieving  the  role  of  enzymes.  Until 
the  inunediate  cause  of  gummosis  is  demonstrated  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  enzymotic  activity,  it  remains  more  reasonable  to  adhere 
to  a  view  which,  at  any  rate,  has  the  support  of  a  large  body  of 
collateral  evidence  to  substantiate  it. 


id  liiulogic  dcr  iiflaiizlichen  .Sckiote. 
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Applied  Biology. — It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  authors  of  this  book' 
to  have  produced  a  text  that,  in  larger  measure  than  any  other  text 
yet  piibHshcd,  duets  the  j-equirements  of  a  high  school  course  in  biologj'. 
In  the  first  place  the  title  is  not  a  misnomer.  It  is  a  book  on  biologj', 
and  not  two  books  in  one  binding,  one  on  botany  and  the  other  on  zoology. 
It  is  also,  in  a  broad  and  scholarly  way,  "applied."  The  author  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  applications  of  fundamental  importance  in  other 
than  the  commercial  sense,  and  which  have  reference  "to  human  life  in 
its  combined  intellectual,  aesthetic,  economic,  and  hygienic  outlook." 
The  entire  book  is,  in  effect,  a  protest  against  the  unfortuntite  present 
day  tendency  to  commercialise  the  high  school  course  of  study,  and  espe- 
cially the  science  portion  of  it. 

In  Part  I  (pp.  1-144)  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  the  Principles  of  Biol- 
ogy; in  Part  II  (pp.  145-298)  he  studies  illustrations  of  these  principles 
as  embodied  in  tj-pes  of  plants;  in  Part  III  (pp.  299-454),  as  embodied 
in  types  of  animals;  and  in  Part  IV  (pp.  455-573)  as  applied  to  human 
structure  and  life.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  how  a  different  order  of  topics 
is  handled  with  equal  iiedagogical  advantage  in  Parts  II  and  III,  the 
study  of  plants  proceeding  dowTi  the  scale  from  higher  to  Iowct;  that  of 
animals,  up  the  scale  from  lower  to  higher.  The  Gordian  knot  of  the 
best  order  of  topics  has  been  cut, — the  only  way  Gordian  knots  are  ever 
successfully  gotten  rid  of :  it  ought  now  to  be  recognized  as  non-existant 
for  every  one.  Doubtless  the  author  would  be  among  the  first  to  assert 
that  his  treatment  might  have  been  reversed  with  entire  success,  going 
from  the  .structurally  complex  to  the  structurally  simple  with  animals, 
and  vice  versa  with  plants. 

No  doubt  the  above  encomiums  will  have  more  force  if  attention  is 
called  to  a  iew  unpraised  points,  ferreted  out  of  the  mass  of  gooil  witii 
some  difficulty.  On  pages  6  and  7,  element,  molecule,  and  atom  are 
used,  but  so  far  as  the  review-er  can  find,  now'here  in  the  book  defined. 

'  Bigolow,  Maurice  A.  and  .\nna  N..  .\ppHcd  Biolopy:  .\n  Klcnicntaiy  Textbook 
and  Laboratory  Cuide.  Pp.  xi'  i-oN3.  fiss.  Ififi.  New  York.  The  .Macniillaii  Com- 
pany, 1911  (51.40). 
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On  pages  55  and  67  the  teaching  is  that  lireathing  and  respiration  are 
synon\Tnous,  that  phxnts  "breathe,"  and  that  the  taking  in  of  oxygen  and 
gi\ing  out  of  carbon  dioxide  together  constitute  respiration.  Doubtless 
there  is  plenty  of  weighty  precedent  for  this  view,  but  it  is  very  unfor- 
tunate nevertheless,  and  ought  no  longer  to  be  perpetuated.  Our  under- 
stantling  of  metabolic  processes  has  now  reached  a  stage  when  we  recog- 
nize respiration  as,  in  essence,  a  cell-process  in  both  plants  and  animals, 
accompanied  (usually  but  not  always)  by  the  exchange  of  gases  just 
referred  to.  It  is  this  exchange  of  gases  to  which,  in  animals,  the  term 
breathing  should  be  restricted;  in  plants,  and  in  some  animals,  e.g., 
the  earthworm,  it  is  not  breathing,  but  simply  the  physical  process  of 
diffusion.  The  reviewer  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  this  terminologj' 
is  not  only  more  nearly  adequate  to  our  present  state  of  knowledge  of 
these  processes,  but  is  ix^dagogically  desirable  as  conducing  to  clearer 
thinking. 

Greater  uniformity  is  desirable  in  presenting  the  concept  "cell." 
On  i)ages  (39,  70  and  71,  the  cell  is  presented  as  a  cavity  "containing 
living  matter,"  while  on  pages  41  and  79,  it  is  described  as  "composed 
of  cell-substance."     The  two  conflicting  views  occur  together  on  pages 

69  and  71.  Also  on  page  71  it  is  stated  that  the  slippery-elm  bark  owes 
its  peculiar  property  to  the  cambium  between  the  bark  and  wood, 
instead  of  to  the  mucilage  of  the  inner  bark. 

From  paragraph  77  (p.  80)  the  pupil  will  probably  get  the  idea  that 
dorsal  and  upper,  ventral  and  lower  are  .sjTionymous.  This  is  especially 
misleading  with  reference  to  plants;  the  normally  lower  surface  of  the 
expanded  foliage  leaf,  for  example,  is  the  morphologically  dorsal  surface. 
The  flounder  is  an  easy  animal  exception  for  a  botanist  to  think  of.  On 
page  90  it  is  stated  that  the  osmoscope  experiment  demoiistrates  that  the 
molasses  employed  "attracts"  the  water, and  again  on  page  92, the  attrac- 
tion h^TDothesis  of  osmosis  is  the  only  one  referred  to.  The  assertion 
at  the  top  of  page.  101,  that  "most  plants  Nnthout  chlorophyll  are  sapro- 
phjiics,"  is  doubtless  open  to  question,  if  not  certainly  incorrect;  while 
a  few  lines  below  (^f99)  parasitism  is  overlooked  in  the  statement  that 
non-chlorophyll  bearing  plants  nmst  absorb  their  carbohydrate  food 
from  the  "  decaj'ing"  bodies  of  other  plants  or  animals. 

We  read  on  page  109  that  "no  one  has  j-et  found  any  other  sulistance 
except  starch  with  which  iodine  solution  gives  this  peculiar  l)lue  color 
seen  in  starch."  As  plant  physiologists  well  know,  not  only  are  there 
other  substances  besides  starch  that  will  give  {he  blue  reaction  with  iodine 
but  some  starches  will  not  give  it. 
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111  the  last  paragraph  uii  page  102  the  teacher  is  directed,  for  a  deiiiou- 
stration,  to  place  plants  in  darkness  for  one  day  it  order  to  empty  the 
leaves  of  starch.  One  of  the  plants  suggested  is  the  nasturtium  (Tro- 
paeolum).  jNIiss  Eckerson  showed  in  1899  that  it  requires  two  nights  and 
one  daj%  or  about  48  hours,  for  nasturtium  leaves  to  become  emptied  of 
starch.  See  also  paragraph  101  on  page  104.  On  page  103  is  the  state- 
ment that  "Starch  formation  is  most  rapid  in  direct  sunlight,"  whereas, 
as  Blackman  showed  in  1905,  the  optimum  of  light  varies  with  the  per- 
centage of  CO2  available,  and  for  the  percentage  of  CO2  normally  present 
in  the  atmosphere,  leaves,  especially  in  summer,  cannot  use  all  the  light 
of  direct  sunlight  for  photosynthesis. 

It  seems  unfortimate  to  have  repeated  again,  especially  in  a  first-cour.se 
text,  the  erroneous  notion  that  plant  and  animal  metabolism  are,  in  anj- 
fundamental  waj',  unlike,  and  especiallj'  that  photosynthesis  and  the 
synthesis  of  fats  and  proteins  constitute  the  constructive  metabolism 
(anabolism)  of  plants.  It  only  obscures  the  essential  identity  of  metabo- 
lism (i.e.,  the  construction  and  continuous  destruction  of  living  substance, 
not  of  carbohydrates,  etc.)  to  class  the  synthesis  of  foods  as  a  part  of 
plant  metabolism.  Photosynthesis  is  no  more  a  part  of  plant  mc^tab- 
olism  than  is  the  ascent  of  sap,  though  both  processes  involve,  and  are 
accompanied  by  metabolic  change.  The  authors'  paragraph  at  the  top 
of  page  126  really  implies  that  animals  have  no  constructive  metabolism. 

No  biological  error  is  dying  harder  than  the  idea  that  Linnaeus  intro- 
duced the  method  of  binomial  nomenclature  (p.  133).  A  more  excusable 
perpetuation  of  a  misconception  of  minor  importance  is  the  classifica- 
tion (p.  194)  of  the  clover  leaf  as  palmately  compoimd. 

From  the  first  full  paragraph  on  page  143,  stating  that  scientific 
names  are  in  reality  not  difficult  and  that  there  are  many  advantag(\s  in 
their  use,  we  are  led  to  expect  them  later  on,  but  for  154  pages  dealing 
with  plants  (pp.  143-297)  we  find  hardly  one  scientific  (Latin)  name 
of  the  plants  referred  to  except  in  the  legends  of  the  illustrations.  Not 
even  is  the  now  rather  common  Agaricus,  or  agaric,  used  for  the  "  meaxiow 
mushroom,"  nor  Amanita  /or  the  deadly  "toadstool."  "Sphagnum" 
and  "  Polytrichum ,"  however,  come  as  a  surprise  on  page  242.  The 
reviewer  believes  that  pupils  are  easily  repelled  or  "scared  out"  by  Latin 
binomials,  and  that  they  should  be  avoided,  but  there  is  also  much  truth 
in  the  author's  statement  on  page  143,  and  it  seems  as  though  it  would 
have  been  a  distinct  advantage  to  have  given  the  binomials,  at  least  in 
parentheses.     However,  the  authors  have  taken  the  safe  course. 
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Tlic  illustrations  are  noticeatjly  few  in  number,  but  those  used  really 
illustrate.  The  treatment  of  human  physiology  and  hygiene  seems 
six'(iall>-  weak  on  the  experimental  side,  where  there  arc  so  many  valu- 
al>le  observations  and  exi^eriments,  many  of  which  may  be  made  at  home. 
Tliis,  of  course,  brings  up  the  wliole  question  of  the  advisability  of 
sandwiching  in  laboratory  directions  and  text  for  reading.  Such  is  the 
authors'  plan,  and  the  reviewer  is  .sorry  he  caimot  pronounce  it  good 
Many  others  can  anil  do,  however. 

To  state  the  points  that  the  reviewer  (and,  lie  l)elieves  many  others 
with  him)  would  designate  as  giving  a  peculiar  and  almost  unique  value 
to  this  text  would  occupy  much  more  space  than  has  already  been  con- 
sumed. But  these  points  the  authors  will  not  want  to  change  in  their 
second  and  subsequent  editions.  The  other  points  we  hope  they  will 
wish  to  change.  In  their  treatment  of  spontaneous  generation  {e.g., 
p.  347),  of  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  of  mammalian  reproduc- 
tion, and  of  the  present  status  of  knowledge,— that  is,  that  there  is  yet 
much  to  be  found  out  {e.g.,  p.  94),— the  authors  are  specially  sane  and 
sound.  The  experiments  ^vith  yeast  (pp.  268,  et  seq.)  are  most  admirable. 
Since  the  authors'  chief  interest  is  zoology,  we  have  no  tloubt  but  that 
their  treatment  of  Parts  III  and  l\,  only  incidentally  refern>d  to  in  this 
review,  will  be  considered  even  more  successful  than  that  of  Parts  I 
and  II. 

The  book  is  remarkably  free  from  typographical  errors,  the  style  is 
clear  and  attractive,  and,  although  there  is  not  any  such  word  (in  this 
sense)  we  may  quote  from  a  host  of  publishers'  advertisements  and  say 
that  this  book  is  unusually  "teachable." — C.  S.  G. 
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The  latest  issue  of  the  Transactions  of  the  San  Diego  Society  of 
Natural  History  (vol.  1,  no.  3)  contains  a  remarkable  direct  reproduc- 
tion of  an  original  photograph  of  red  snow,  made  in  the  natural  colors 
by  the  Lumiere  process.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Carpenter,  who 
took  the  autochrome  in  July  last  on  Lambert  Dome,  at  an  altitude  of 
10.000  feet,  in  the  high  mountains  above  the  Yosemite  Yalley.  It  is 
of  interest  not  only  as  an  example  of  the  recent  art  of  diret't  color 
photographing,  but  also  as  the  first  representation  of  snow-fields  stained 
with  Sphaerella  nivalis.  Sky  and  clouds,  the  rocks  and  pines  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  patches  of  red  snow  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains 
are  all  reproduced  faithfidly  in  their  natural  colors.  Red  snow  was 
abundant  during  the  last  summer  at  the  high  Sierran  altitudes  about 
the  Yosemite,  and  fortunately  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  botanists 
on  their  vacation  outings  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it.  It 
is  believed  that  this  is  the  most  southern  station  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America  at  which  this  alga  has  been  observed.  A  plant  of  such 
wide  distribution  ma}%  however,  well  be  expected  on  Mount  Whitney, 
where  there  are  fields  of  perpetual  snow.  Mr.  Carpenter  contributes 
an  interesting  account  of  his  observations  of  the  red  snow,  and  of  the 
processes  by  which  color  photographs  are  made  and  reproduced.  The 
San  Diego  Society  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  value  of  the  papers 
in  this  number  of  its  Transactions,  and  on  its  typographical  excellence. 
— S.  B.  Parish. 

Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  in  Vale  Ini- 
versity,  has  written  a  text  entitled  Forest  Physiography  (.John  Wiley 
and  Sons,  1911),  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  a  much  wider  audience 
than  the  students  of  forestrj',  to  whom  it  is  primarily  addressed.  The 
opening  chapters  give  a  brief  treatment  of  the  soil  from  the  standpoints 
of  the  geologist,  the  soil  physicist  or  chemLst,  and  the  plant  physiologist. 
The  influence  of  phy.siographic  and  climatic  conditions  in  determining 
the  forest  regions  of  the  United  States  is  outlined.  The  greater  part  of 
the  book  is  given  to  a  description  of  the  physiographic  features  of  some 
twenty  subdivisions  of  the  countr_y.  The  geological  structure  is  given 
only  the  attention  that  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  surface 
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forms,  while  the  cHinatic  conditions  of  each  province  are  kept  in  constant 
view  and  freiiiient  allusions  are  made  to  the  principal  features  of  the 
vegetation. 

We  have  received  from  The  American  Book  Company  a  new  elemen- 
tary text,  A  Practical  Course  in  Botany,  by  E.  F.  Andrews.  The  author 
has  aimed  to  make  the  high  school  course  in  botany  more  palatable  by 
emphasising  the  bearings  of  the  subject  on  agriculture,  economics  and 
sanitation.  The  book  is  not  so  much  an  omnium  gatherum,  from  all 
departments  of  botany  as  some  of  the  recent  texts  have  been,  but  is 
rather  a  sound  frame-work  of  morphology  with  constant  allusion  to  the 
functions  of  plant  organs.  The  Practical  Questions  at  the  close  of  each 
chapter  are  very  well  designed  to  connect  the  random  observations  of 
students  with  the  orderly  facts  of  the  text,  and  go  to  prove  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  make  an  elementary  course  in  botanj-  interesting,  whatever 
other  characteristics  it  may  happen  to  have. 


THE  CHOOSING  OF  A  PROBLEM  FOR  RESEARCH 
IN  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY 

BURTON  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  increasing  number  of  botanical  students  who  are  incHned 
toward  the  physiological  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  the  clearness 
with  which  present  conditions  seem  to  indicate  the  possibility  of 
many  sided  success  for  such  students,  have  impressed  upon  the 
writer  the  idea  that  plant  physiology  is  at  the  present  time  in  a 
stage  of  its  development  which  is  perhaps  more  critical  than  any 
through  which  the  science  has  passed.  That  the  immediate  future 
will  show  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  men  whose  main  line 
of  activity  lies  in  the  field  of  plant  dynamics  is  clearly  augured  b\- 
the  present  status  of  this  Une  of  study.  The  advance  of  a  science 
is  always  closely  linked  with  its  application  in  the  arts,  and  the 
awakening  of  many  minds  to  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
content  of  plant  physiology  in  agriculture  and  forestry  is  rapidly 
taking,  or  has  already  taken  place.  This  may  explain  the  in- 
creased demand  for  physiologically  trained  men,  a  demand  which, 
during  the  past  few  years  has  quickly  and  almost  suddenly  out- 
stripped the  supply.  At  any  rate,  the  increased  demand  is  a 
fact,  and  a  correspondingly  increased  supply  is  practically  as- 
sured. But  it  takes  many  years  to  make  a  competent  physiol- 
ogist, even  in  a  restricted  field  of  this  broad  subject,  and  competi- 
tion for  the  most  desirable  positions  in  American  institutions 
seems  not  likely  soon  to  become  very  keen.  Under  these  condi- 
tions many  of  the  younger  students  of  plants,  and  apparently  also 
a  goodly  number  who  have  made  their  start  in  chemistry,  are 
turning  their  attention  to  i)lant  physiology  as  a  promising  field 
for  a  life-work. 

73 
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Aft  or  the  first  draft  of  these  notes  had  been  written,  it  was 
well  said  in  these  pages,'  that  "the  entrance  of  any  person  into 
science  in  a  serious  manner  is  usually  connected  with  the  work 
carried  out  during  his  candidacy  for  the  doctor's  degree."  It  is 
this  consideration  together  with  that  stated  at  the  end  of  the  last 
paragraph,  which  makes  the  present  seem  to  be  such  a  critical 
time  in  the  development  of  physiological  science  with  reference  to 
plants.  For,  as  the  note  just  cited  points  out,  the  facilities  for 
guidance  into  the  realm  of  this  subject  are  none  too  good  in  the 
majority  of  American  universities.  If  the  university  student  has 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  plant  processes 
is  his  chosen  field,  he  is  perhaps  not  apt  to  be  discouraged  by 
instructors  whose  bent  of  mind  makes  the  statics  and  the  past 
history  of  plant  forms  most  interesting  to  them,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  he  will  not  be  especially  aided,  and,  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  his  leaders,  he  is  apt  to  be- obliged  to  seekhis 
experience  by  "hook  and  crook,"  without  any  very  clear  outlook 
into  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

Conversation  and  correspondence  with  a  considerable  number 
of  beginners  who  belong  to  the  class  here  considered,  convince  the 
writer  that  such  persons  are  frequently  at  a  loss  as  to  how  they 
should  try  to  make  their  entrance  into  physiological  work,  as  to 
what  sort  of  a  problem  they  should  attempt,  and  as  to  where  they 
.should  attempt  it.  In  such  cases  it  becomes  apparent  that 
indecision  here,  as  always,  arises  from  a  lack  of  serviceable  cri- 
teria by  which  to  compare  and  judge.  Without  some  sort  of 
criteria  the  beginner  is  too  often  constrained  to  flounder  rather 
than  swim.  Furthermore,  a  perusal  of  current  publications  in  plant 
physiology  pointedly  suggests  that  one  of  the  most  imminent 
perils  of  the  beginner  in  this  sort  of  scientific  research  lies  in  the 
relati\-e  ease  with  wliicli  he  may  tmconsciously  enter  a  cul  dc  sac, 
thus  perhaps  becoming,  with  his  later  development,  a  true  expert 
in  some  field  where  relatively  few  connections  with  other  lines  of 
human  activity  render  the  most  painstaking  observations  and  the 
deepest  poiiderings  of  coniparat ively  little  immediate  importance. 
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There  are  still  those  who  maintain  that  any  piece  of  scientific 
investigation  carefully  done  and  published  must  of  necessity  bear 
great  fruit  in  future  years,  but  such  views  are  usually  met  with  in 
those  who  do  not  seriously  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  progress 
of  the  current  literature  of  their  science;  to  him  who  makes  this 
now  practically  hopeless  attempt  it  becomes  apparent  that  science 
advances  almost  entirely  along  those  lines  where  interest  to  a 
large  number  is  maintained,  for  we  think  about  and  work  with 
what  we  read,  and  we  are  perforce  compelled  to  read  only  what 
interests  us  most  in  the  present  voluminous  mass  of  scientific 
writings.  From  the  practical  side,  at  any  rate — and  this  side 
usualh'  looms  large  in  one  way  or  another  on  the  horizon  of  the 
beginning  scientist — it  is  desirable  for  both  worker  and  science 
that  a  general  interest  be  commanded,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the 
line  of  work  which  the  beginner  chooses  to  undertake. 

The  suggestions  to  be  embodied  in  the  sequel  have  come  to  the 
writer  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  decade.  They  are  here 
brought  together  in  an  attempted  logical  arrangement,  partly 
from  a  desire  to  aid  beginners  in  choosing  the  line  of  work  with 
which  they  hope  to  make  their  debut  as  investigators,  partly  to 
clarify  the  writer's  own  views  on  the  subject  (with  the  hope  that 
he  who  reads  and  disagrees  may  not  do  so.  in  silence) . 

With  the  consciousness  of  the  overwhelming  inadequacy  of 
any  presentation  such  as  this,  there  is  a  human  satisfaction  in 
pointing  out  that  the  following  paragraphs  involve  almost  nothing 
that  is  original,  excepting  the  mode  of  statement.  Doubtless 
every  idea  brought  out  below  has  been  long  held  by  others.  It  is 
also  almost  certain  that  every  point  here  made  is  incorrect  or 
inadequate  to  some  degree :  if  the  stating  of  these  ideas  maj'  dis- 
tract attention,  for  a  few  moments,  from  the  concrete  questions 
of  the  laboratory  and  field,  and  may  arouse  a  train  of  thought 
by  which  it  maj'  be  sought  out  wherein  these  points  are  wrong 
and  why  they  are  so,  then  the  future  of  our  knowledge  of  plant 
dynamics  should  surely  be  the  gainer  by  as  much  as  is  lost  to  the 
immediate  present  through  such  distraction. 

The  choice  with  which  we  have  to  deal  appears  to  depend,  in 
general,  u))*)!!  tliree  ccjiulitioiis:  The  view-points  of  the  older  men 
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witli  whom  the  supjmsed  student  eoiues  mostly  in  contact,  his 
own  previous  training  and  present  abihty  and  interest,  and  the 
future  possibilities  which  he  sees  in  the  line  of  work  to  be  chosen. 
We  do  not  need  to  consider  here  the  various  view-points  held  by 
the  present  leaders  in  the  science,  nor  do  we  need  to  dwell  upon 
the  various  sorts  df  personal  interest  and  scientific  and  other 
training  with  which  it  is  now  possible  for  a  student  to  present  him- 
.•^elf  at  the  door  of  a  research  laboratory.  It  will  rather  be  the 
aim  of  these  paragraphs  to  attempt  a  tentative  discussion  of  the 
imiate  possibilitieswhich  characterize  the  main  groupsof  problems, 
from  the  array  of  which  choice  for  a  first  research  is  likely  to  be 
made. 

ll\f:s  of  physiologic.m.  activity 

!.  The  simplest  foi'm  of  plant  physiological  study,  as  of  other 
scientific  investigation,  appears  to  be  the  quahtative  descrip- 
tion of  occurrences  in  nature.  As  examples  of  this  kind  of  in- 
quiry may  be  mentioned  such  discoveries  as  the  exhibiting  by 
the  majority  of  higher  plants  of  responses  to  light  direction  and 
to  the  force  of  gravitation,  to  water  supply  and  to  water  loss,  and 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  chemicals  in  the  surround- 
ings. Before  the  theories  of  organic  evolution  became  the  center 
of  inertia  about  which  the  main  mass  of  biological  inquiry  revolved 
these  qualitative  observations  made  up  a  large  part  of  the 
science;  thus  a  taxonomy  without  its  basis  in  phylogeny  consisted 
in  such  facts  as  this,  that  under  the  natural  conditions  certain 
plants  develop  a  burning  juice  and  cruciform  flowers,  while  others 
as  persistently  produce  bilabiate  flowers  and  an  aromatic,  volatile 
oil.  Fortunately,  so  much  of  this  foundation  in  natural  fact 
has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  great  botanical  pioneers, 
that  it  is  now  unnecessary  for  anyone  to  set  out  primarily  upon 
this  line  of  categorical  description.  New  and  "interesting" quali- 
tative facts  about  plant  phenomena  are  no  longer  apt,  per  se,  to 
attract  much  attention  among  physiologists.  Nevertheless,  no 
science  can  advance  without  continued  activity  in  descriptive 
lines,  and  this  sort  of  study  makes  up  a  less  interesting  portion 
of  all  contributions  to  physiological  science  today,  the  interest 
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therein  lying  not  in  the  [jlicnomena  themselves  l)ut  in  their  rela- 
tion to  other  phenomena.  While  descriptive  botany,  in  all  its 
phases,  is  and  must  ever  remain  the  introductory  chapter  through 
which  the  beginner  best  enters  the  subject, — just  as  one  enters  the 
field  of  a  great  h'tera/ture  by  learning  mere  facts  of  the  meanings  of 
letters  and  word-signs — yet  this  is  assuredly  not  now  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  eminentl\-  jM-oinising  line  for  a  productive  life-work. 

2.  The  next  step  after  qualitative  description  is  the  relating 
of  the  discovered  phenomena  to  one  another  and  to  phenomena 
without  the  plant.  This  activity  leads  at  once  to  the  formulat- 
ing of  hypotheses  and  the  institution  of  experimentation,  upon 
which  true  physiology  now  depends  for  its  basis  of  separate  facts. 
But  facts  may  be  related  in  many  ways.  If  we  relate  plant  hap- 
penings with  reference  to  time,  our  activities  will  be  classed  as 
phylogeny  and  ontogeny.  If  we  relate  them  with  reference  to 
space,  we  work  in  anatomy  and  that  part  of  ecology  which  deals 
with  geographical  distribution.  If  we  relate  them  to  their  effects, 
to  the  results  which  they  bring  about,  our  work  is  teleologj'. 
Finally,  if  we  relate  them  to  their  physical  causes,  we  are  studying 
plant  physics  and  plant  chemistry. 

Only  the  last  of  the  above  methods  of  relating  phenomena  comes 
properly  within  the  realm  of  physiology.  Nevertheless,  the  fun- 
damental concepts  of  cause  and  effect  early  became  in  some  way 
confused  in  the  minds  of  biological  students,  and  the  physiological 
literature  abounds  in  teleological  considerations.  Thus,  as  an 
obvious  example,  one  may  read  that  horizontally  placed  stems 
bend  towards  the  source  of  one-sided  illumination  in  order  to  bring 
the  leaves  into  the  usual  light  relation,  a  quite  teleological  state- 
ment. Its  etiological  counterpart  might  be,  that  this  bending  takes 
place  because  of  unequal  lengthening  of  tissues  upon  the  shaded 
and  lighted  sides  of  the  stem,  and  results  in  bringing  the  leaves  into 
their  usual  position  with  reference  to  light.  Failure  sharply  to 
distinguish  between  proximal  cause  and  effect  has  greatly  retarded 
the  advance  of  our  knowledge  of  plant  processes,  so  much  so  that 
the  future  science  of  physiology  promises  to  be  rather  thoroughly 
reformed;  its  renascence  is  already  making  rapid  strides.  This 
consideration  cannot  be  to'o  strongly  im])ressed  ui)on  the  mind  of 
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the  beginner  who  hopes  to  devote  his  energies  mainly  to  the  study 
of  the  existing  relations  between  phenomena  within  and  withovit 
the  plant. 

3.  No  very  great  progress  toward  a  knowledge  of  causality  can 
be  made  by  the  study  of  qualitative  relations;  quantitative 
descriptions  of  the  phenomena  involved  and  of  their  concomitant 
relations  must  soon  become  requisite  as  advance  is  made.  It 
thus  comes  about  that  the  main  body  of  the  activities  of  present- 
day  physiology  has  to  deal  with  measurement.  Furthermore, 
([uantitative  description  now  freciuently  serves  as  an  end  in  itself, 
just  as  qualitative  description  once  did;  biometrics  and  floristics 
are  preeminently  quantitative  sciences,  but  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  any  direct  seeking  of  fundamental  physical  causes, 
and  phylogeny  is  rapidly  becoming  quantitative  through  the  new 
science  of  experimental  evolution.  Since  heredity,  with  the  con- 
stancy and  inconstanc}'  of  which  qualitative  evolution  dealt, 
was  but  a  name  for  an  exceedingly  complex  series  of  physiological 
processes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  new  science  of  experimental 
evolution  or  of  inheritance  should  be  rapidly,  becoming  physiologi- 
cal in  its  methods.  Upon  the  latter  is  being  rapidly  built  up  the 
art  of  plant  breeding,  in  which  many  of  the  findings  of  the  science 
immediately  find  application. 

This  is  the  latest  development  of  ])hysiological  study,  to  measure 
and  relate  the  untold  conditions  which  are  causally  connected  with 
the  numerous  plant  processes.  That  the  future  of  this  develop- 
ment will  furnish  wonderful  advances  is  assured.  It  is  mainly  in 
this  field  that  the  demand  for  well-trained  ph^^siologists  has  so 
strongly  developed  recently,  and  it  is  with  quantitative  problems 
in  physiology  that  oui-  beginners  in  physiology  should  have  to 
concern  themselves. 

Sl'(!GESTED  CHITKHIA  FOR  TllH  .HDCLNCi  OF  A  PliOPOSED 
PKOHl,i;\I 

1.  From  the  above  considerations  we  are  forced  to  place  at 
the  head  of  our  Ust  of  requisites  for  a  beginner's  prol)leni  in 
research,  that  it  should  be  of  a  quantitatively  etiological  nature, 
it   sliould  (leal  in  a  (luant  ital  ivc  way  with  the  rausal  coiidit  idis 
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which  control  some  phase  of  organic  activity.  Whether  the  con- 
trolling factors  dealt  with  are  immediatelj'  effective  or  far  removed 
from  the  controlled  processes  will  naturally  depend  upon  the  prog- 
ress which  has  previously  been  made  in  the  physical  analysis  of 
the  phenomena  involved.  It  is  with  the  less  thoroughly  analyzed 
phenomena  of  living  beings  that  experimental  science  grades 
imperceptibly  into  observational.  But,  even  where  conditions 
cannot  be  artificially  controlled,  as  in  the  mpdern  experimental 
study  of  organic  evolution,  the  conditions  furnished  by  nature, 
both  within  and  without  the  organism,  may  be  measured  and 
compared  as  great  complexes.  Thus  quantitative  studies  of 
causality  may  be  carried  out  without  experiments,  though  not 
without  physical  measurements.  Here,  however,  we  pass  out  of 
the  science  of  physiology  as  usually  defined. 

2.  The  problem  chosen  should  be  circumscribed,  definite  and 
specific.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  appreciated  how  this 
particular  problem  is  related  to  other  similar  specific  questions, 
the  whole  series  covering  some  broad  and  general  field.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  problem  which  attracts  and  fascinates  a 
graduate  student  is  far  too  broad  to  be  rationally  attacked,  some- 
times the  mere  breadth  constitutes  an  attractive  feature  and 
throws  a  false  glamor  over  the  entire  proposition.  Such  a  ques- 
tion should  be  separated  into  partial  questions  and  these  attacked 
singly.  The  attempting  of  too  broad,  and  hence,  too  indefinite 
a  problem  in  his  earher  years  of  research  has  worked  lasting  injury 
upon  many  a  man  of  science. 

The  ideal  problem  for  a  beginner  should  be  capable  of  state- 
ment, on  a  priori  grounds,  in  the  form  of  several  alternatives; 
all  the  logically  possible  answers  to  the  questions  may  be  advan- 
tageously erected  into  hypotheses,  and  these  may  be  tested  in 
order.  This  sort  of  a  problem  conduces  to  logical  thinking  and 
must  leave  its  sterhng  mark  upon  the  mind  in  later  years.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  economical  of  energy  and  time,  and  the  end  of  the 
chosen  piece  of  work  is  more  or  less  clearly  in  view  at  the  begin- 
ning. To  bring  a  problem  into  this  condition  requires,  of  course, 
a  large  amount  of  thought  at  the  outset;  this  might  well  tend  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the.  generally  prevalent  idea  among  uni- 
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versity  students,  that  ability  to  carry  out  scientific  research  de- 
pends largely  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  experimental  methods 
which  have  already  been  used. 

3.  The  satisfactory  problem  must,  of  course,  be  capable  of 
experimental  treatment  with  the  knowledge  and  facilities  which 
are  available.  The  beginner  should  not  be  called  upon  to  devote 
too  nuich  time  and  energy  to  the  devising  of  methods  and  the  ob- 
taining of  apparatus.  If  he  be  misled  in  this  he  almost  surely 
becomes  more  interested  in  the  methods  than  in  the  results  ob- 
tained by  their  employment.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
methods  to  be  used  should  all  be  familiar  to  the  worker  at  the 
start,  only  that  they  should  be  accessible  in  the  literature,  so  that 
he  need  not  actually  devi.se  them.  The  tendency  of  the  circum- 
scrib(>d  problem  toward  narrow  training  is  best  combat  ted  by 
having  the  problem,  narrow  though  it  be,  of  .such  nature  that  it 
leads  far  into  the  literature  of  chemistry,  physics  and  animal 
physiology. 

4.  Apparent  importance  to  the  science  as  a  whole  is  a  very 
important  criterion  in  our  series.  For  the  best  results  in  all 
ways,  the  selected  question  should  be  one  that  interests  both  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical  worker.  The  old  proverb,  triens 
sana  in  corpore  sano,  may  be  applied,  with  little  alteration,  to  a 
science  as  well  as  to  a  man ;  that  science  is  the  most  successful  in 
purely  theoretical  hues  which  does  not  hold  itself  aloof  from  those 
practical  questions  of  ordinary  life  which  it  alone  is  capable  of 
answering.  As  the  practical  applications  of  chemistry  and  physics 
have  aided  greatly  in  their  development,  so  the  apphcation  of 
plant  physiolog}^  to  the  problems  of  agriculture  et  cetera  should 
greatly  accelerate  the  development  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of 
the  subject.  Furthermore,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  is  prob- 
ably in  the  practical  application  of  physiology  that  many  of  the 
most  desirable  opportunities  are  apt  to  occur,  and  herein  lies  the 
greatest  hope  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  science  in  general. 

The  question  of  the  theoretical  importance  of  a  given  problem 
is  not  so  easily  settled  as  is  that  of  its  practical  weight:  it  re<iuires 
something  of  a  prophet  to  judge  rightlj^  in  this  regard.  A  good 
way  to  attack  this  (luestion  is  to  ask,  will  an>-  chapter  of  the 
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science  (as  it  stands  at  present)  be  fundamentally  altoiod  by  the 
proposed  study?  It  is  too  much  to  demand  that  the  beginner 
should  appreciate  even  a  majority  of  the  various  ways  in  which  a 
proposed  research  may  bear  upon  the  general  science,  but  he 
will  surely  be  able  to  discern  some  such  important  bearings. 
Usually  his  aim  will  be  to  test  some  proposition  that  is  regarded 
as  settled,  init  upon  logically  insuflicieiit  grounds,  or  to  investi- 
gate some  causal  relation  upon  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion; without  some  such  aim  his  interest  is  not  apt  to  be  aroused. 
The  worker  should  see  clearly  some  general  and  fundamental 
importance  in  his  work,  the  more  the  better,  we  should  think. 
It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  superficial  study  of  a  little  known  relation  is  often  as  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  a  science  as  is  a  research  upon  the 
details  of  some  better-known  and  already  more  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzed phase.  The  word  superficial  is  not  here  used  in  any  derog- 
atory sense;  it -is  intended  to  denote  literally  the  study  of  the 
outside  of  the  problem,  where  the  inside  is  not  yet  approachable. 
Such  superficial  studies  are  the  work  of  pioneers,  they  are  adapted 
only  to  the  exceptional  beginner  in  research. 

5.  It  is  advantageous  to  the  general  and  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  a  science,  and  especially  desirable  in  plant  physiology  at 
present,  that  beginners  be  led  as  often  as  possible  to  take  up  ques- 
tions which  seem  momentarily  to  be  suffering  relative  neglect. 
While  this  turning  out  from  the  beaten  path  may  often  seem  tem- 
porarily to  injure  the  prospects  of  the  beginner  for  a  satisfactory 
career,  yet  if  the  problem  selected  fulfills  the  conditions  of  the 
criteria  already  suggested,  this  drawback  is  only  of  a  temjiorary 
nature.  A  good  piece  of  work  in  a  relatively  new  field  often 
attracts  more  attention  finally  than  a  better  one  in  a  well-worked 
portion  of  the  science. 

6.  Since  all  physiological  problems  involve  the  use  of  some 
organism  or  organisms,  the  choice  of  these  comprises  a  part  of  the 
choice  of  a  problem.  Primarily,  such  forms  should  be  subjects  of 
the  experiments  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  methods  involved. 
Secondarily,  of  two  plant  forms  equally  suitable  for  the  work  in 
hand,  that  one  should  hv  chosen  which  is  most  widelv   known, 
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which,  in  and  for  itself,  interests  the  greatest  number  of  people. 
Ground  for  this  statement  lies  partly  in  this  very  interest,  and 
partly  in  the  greater  ])ossibility  that  certain  by-products  of  the  pro- 
posed research  may  give  rise  to  practical  application  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  forestry  et  cetera.  If  purely  practical  aims  are  to  be 
decried  in  a  scientist  (and,  as  such,  they  are  surely  incompatible 
with  science),  the  active  avoidance  of  any  studies  which  might 
be  applied  is  as  egregious  an  error  in  the  opposite  direction.  Had 
more  doctors'  theses  in  the  past  been  based  upon  work  with  ordi- 
nary cultivated  i)lants  there  might  now  be  more  symjiathy  inani- 
fested  between  pure  scientists  and  students  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions. The  science  of  plant  physiology  is  now  greatly  in  need  of 
the  general  interest  and  facilities  for  work  which  come  to  a  science 
through  its  practical  application,  and  the  art  of  ])lant-produc- 
tion  needs  the  pure  science  to  as  high  a  degree. 


NOTES  ON   THE  ECOLOGY  AND  ECONOMIC    LMPOR- 
TANCE   OF  NEREOCYSTIS  LUETKEAXA 

A    CONTRIBUTION    FROM    THE    PXT.ET   SOI'ND    MARINE    STATION 
GEORGE  B.  RIGG 

Unirersily  uf  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington 

Xereocysiis  luetkeana  is  the  most  abundant  kelp  of  the  l^uget 
Sound  region.  The  huge  size  of  the  individual  plants,  the  fact 
that  its  bladder-like  float  is  always  at  the  surface  of  the  water 
where  it  can  be  seen,  and  the  fact  that  it  forms  dense  beds  cover- 
ing such  large  areas  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  every  observer  who 
crosses  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound.  Attaching  itself  to  rocks  by 
means  of  its  powerful  much-branched  holdfast,  it  thrives  in  stnjiig 
tideways.  The  slender  rope-like  stipe  is  strong  and  flexible.  It 
enlarges  upward  into  a  hollow  pneumatocyst  which  gradually 
increases  in  size  until  it  terminates  in  a  hollow  bulb  at  the  top. 
The  pneumatocyst  of  a  mature  specimen  is  commonly  constricted 
slightly  just  below  the  bulb,  upon  which  are  borne  numerous  slen- 
der ribbon-like  laminae.  These,  as  IMacMillan'  has  observed, 
appear  on  hasty  examination  to  be  two  groups  of  fronds,  but  on 
more  careful  examination  it  is  seen  that  there  are  really  only  two 
fronds  and  that  these  are  divided  so  nearly  to  the  base  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  numerous  ones.  Nereocystis  luetkeana  is  known 
as  the  "bladder  kel])."  In  the  Puget  Sound  region  the  fishermen 
and  navigators  more  commonly  speak  of  it  simply  us  ''kelp." 
It  is  abundant  from  the  Shumagin  I.slands  in  Alaska  to  Santa 
Barbara  channel  on  the  coast  of  California. - 

The  work  on  which  this  article  is  based  was  done  at  the  I'ugct 
Sound  ^larine  Station  during  the  summ'ers  of  19()S.  l!t]()  and  1!)1 1 . 

'MacMillan,  C.  Obsorvatioiis  on  Xereorystts,  Hull.  'I'orr.  Hot.  Clul).  2G: 
273.      1899. 

=  .Sctchcll.  W.  A.  :.n(l  GanliuT,  .\.  L.  Tho  al^ac  of  noit  luvcsf  Ani.Tica. 
I'liiv.  Cal.  I^ul).  Hotaiiy.  vol.  1.      1903. 
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In  the  spring  of  1911  Dr.  P>auk  K.  Ciuueron  in  charge  of  the  fer- 
tilizer investigation  in  the  Unites  Stated  Bureau  of  Soils  wrote 
to  Director  Kincaid  requesting  the  cooperation  of  the  station  in 
procuring  the  facts  about  the  ecology  and  distribution  of  the  kelps 
of  the  Puget  Sound  region.  The  writer  undertook  the  work  and 
spent  a  large  part  of  the  summer  in  making  observations  on  the 
kelp  beds  and  preparing  dried  material  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  for  anah'sis.  He  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  S. 
M.  Zeller  a  graduate  student  at  the  station. 


ington.     Photograph  hy  S.  M.  ZoUer. 

The  anatomy  and  (l(>v(4opment  of  this  species  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  AlacMilhui,'  and  the  literature  of  the  subject  fully 
cited.  He  calls  attention  to  the  presence  of  .sieve  tubes,  nmcilage 
canals,  .secretion  cells,  cortex,  central  cylinder,  a  cambial  zone, 
and  tegumentary  and  pliotosynthetic  tissue,  and  concludes  that 
the  degree  of  difTerentiation  is  physiologically  equivalent  to  that 
in  higher  plants.  During  the  sunnner  of  1911,  Zeller  removed  the 
fronds  from  several  Xei-cocystis  plants  growing  near  tlie  laboratory 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Marine  Station  and  in  cmtn   case  the  plant 
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soon  dieil.  He  also  observed  that  the  soral  patelies  in  whieh  the 
spores  are  prochieed  disappear  from  the  frond  with  the  maturing  of 
the  spores  in  them.  This  gives  a  very  ragged  ai)pearaiK'e  to  the 
older  fertile  fronds.  Frequently  young  soral  patches  may  be 
found  near  the  base  of  a  frond,  and  mature  ones  in  the  middle 
portion  while  large  open  spaces  nearer  the  tip  mark  the  places 
where  the  older  ones  have  disappeared. 


Fig.  2  Portion  of  two  laminae  of  bladder  kelp  showing  part  of  a  soral  patch  in 
each  at  the  left,  and  two  openings  where  the  tissue  has  disappeared  from  the  upper 
one  when  the^spores  were  mature.     Photograph  by  S.  M.  Zeller. 


The  duration  of  this  plant  has  been  discussed  bj'  Frye*  and 
Setchell.^  The  writer  of  this  paper  has  frequently'  collected 
specimens  not  exceeding  4  cm.  in  length  during  June,  July  and 
August.  Whether  these  were  produced  from  spores  of  the  same 
season  or  from  spores  resting  from  the  previous  season  he  has  no 
means  of  knowing.  Vvyv  lias  found  young  plants  up  to  2.5  m. 
long  in  March  and  up  to  ti  m.  long  in  Maj',  but  evidence  as  to  just 


'  Frye,  T.  C. 
■Setchell,  W. 


Xercncyslis  lu 
A.     Nereocysti 


■IkeuMi,  Bot.  Gaz.,  42:  14.3. 
;  and  Pelagophycus.     Bot. 
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when  genninatiou  took  place  in  those  cases  is  lacking.  It  scarcely 
seems  probable  to  the  writer  that  the  spores  of  this  jjlant  would 
rest  from  midsuiumer  until  the  following  spring.  Setcliell,  how- 
ever, has  actually  followed  '"the  same  group  of  individuals  through 
their  life  history  and  the  result  shows  that  the  period  of  active 
existence  is  about  nine  or  ten  months  and  within  the  period  of  one 
year."  He  finds  that  they  appear  in  February  and  March  and 
disappear  in  December  or  January.  In  the  Puget  Sound  region 
the  plants  reach  the  surface  of  the  water  in  earh*  summer  and  dis- 
appear by  drifting  loose,  in  late  fall  and  earh'  winter.  This 
certainly  suggests  an  annual  plant  and  in  reporting  on  this  species 
with  reference  to  its  probable  economic  importance  'the  writer 
has  regarded  it  as  an  annual,  although  he  has  himself  seen  no 
evidence  as  to  whether  the  spores  germinate  in  mid-sunmier  as 
soon  as  they  are  discharged  or  whether  the}'  rest  until  the  follow- 
ing spring  and  then  germinate. 

The  authors  cited  above  (I.e.)  have  discussed  the  length  of  this 
plant  and  have  fully  cited  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  has  never  known  of  a  .specimen  of  the  plant 
exceeding  24  m.  in  length.  A  plant  of  that  length  was  measured 
by  Zeller  at  the  Puget  Sound  Marine  Station  in  July,  1911.  Frye 
reports  individuals  21  m.  in  length.  The  writer  estimated  the 
length  of  man}'  specimens  in  the  vicinity  of  Friday  Harbor,  Wash- 
ington, during  the  summers  of  190S,  1910  and  1911  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  during  1911,  by  pacing  them 
and  has  never  found  one  exceeding  23  m. 

There  are  evidently  three  principal  factors  that  (Ictcrniine  the 
habitat  of  the  giant  kelps,  the  depth  of  the  water,  thc'niovements 
of  the  water,  and  the  character  of  the  bottom.  Tiic  writer  has 
frequently  determined  roughly  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which 
the  large  kelp  beds  are  found  in  the  Puget  Sound  waters  and  along 
the  .\merican  shore  of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  by  pulling  up  the 
kelp  including  the  holdfast  and  measuring  the  stipe  and  pneu- 
matocyst.  By  this  method  the  maxinuun  depth  of  water  found 
in  any  of  the  kelj)  beds  was  8  fathoms  at  high  tide.  \'igorous 
plants  I'oriiiing  ilciise  beds  are  frequently  tnund  in  not  more  than  5 
fathoms  of  water.     The  length  attained  i)y  the  uialure  sti|)e  seems 
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to  adjust  itself  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  mature  specimens  being 
frequently  found  in  shallow  water  with  the  normal  size  of  bulb 
and  length  of  fronds,  but  with  the  stipe  not  exceeding  1  m.  in 
length. 

N^ereocystis,  as  Fryc  and  Sc^tchell  ha\e  observed,  thrives  in 
strong  tideways.  The  writer  has  never  found  specimens  of  the 
plant  growing  in  quiet  water  and  has  never  seen  any  record  of 
such  being  the  case.  Frye  suggests  that  the  moving  water  facil- 
itates the  exchange  of  gases.  Submerged  plants  must,  of  course, 
get  their  oxygen  for  respiration  and  their  carbon  dioxide  for  the 
manufacture  of  carbohydrate  food  from  the  gases  in  the  water. 
The  need  for  these  gases  is  great  in  the  case  of  rapidly  growing 
kelps  and  there  is  of  course  more  gas  in  water  disturbed  by  wind 
or  tidal  currents  than  there  is  in  quiet  water.  As  Frj^e  observes, 
moving  water  facilitates  gas  exchange  bj-  carrying  away  that 
laden  with  evolved  gases  and  lacking  in  the  gases  required. 

A  rocky  bottom  seems  to  be  a  necessary  condition  for  the  pro- 
duction of  kelp  beds  in  the  Puget  Sound  region.  The  writer  has 
never  found  this  species  attached  to  smooth  stones  such  as  Cyma- 
ihaere  fastens  upon,  but  always  to  irregular  pieces  of  rock. 
This  agrees  with  the  observation  of  Frye.  Neither  has  he  ever 
found  it  attached  to  other  algae.  Setchell  has  found  Nereo- 
cystis  attached  to  stones  and  in  some  cases  to  the  stipes  of  Plery- 
gophora  californica.  The  distribution  of  the  latter  species  is 
very  limited  in  the  region  investigated  by  the  writer  of  this  paper. 
He  found  it  in  the  \'icinity  of  Neah  Bay  only.  The  writer  has 
frequently  found  other  plants  depending  upon  Nereocystis,  but 
has  never  found  Xereocyslis  depending  upon  any  other  plant. 
Costaria  is  quite  commonly  found  anchored  to  the  holdfast  of  this 
plant,  Antithamnion  and  other  red  algae  and  Desmaresiia  and 
other  brown  algae  to  its  stipe  and  pneumatocyst.  All  of  the  spe- 
cies epiphytic  upon  Nereocystis  in  the  Puget  Sound  region  are 
weaker  than  it  in  both  holdfast  and  stipe.  Pterygophora  has  a 
much  stronger  stipe  than'  Nereocystis  has  and  it  has  a  powerful 
holdfast.  The  writer  has  not  had  sufficient  experience  with  this 
species  to  make  a  positive  statement  about  the  relative  power  of 
its  holdfast  as  comj)ar(Hl  with  that  of  Nereocystis. 


Fig.  3  Holdfast  of  bUidJci  kclij,  -bowing  dichotouious  brancliinj;  of  liaptcrcs 
and  the  disc-like  structures  formed  on  them  where  they  come  in  contact  with  solid 
objects. 

Kig.  4  Series  of  juvenile  bladder  kelps  collected  at  Paget  Sound  Marine  Sta- 
tion. July,  1911. 

l'"ig.  .5    \  juvenile  bladder  kelp  just  beginning  to  form  its  pneumatocyst. 

Fig.  6  A  young  bladder  kelp  showing  basal  origin  of  the  splitting  of  the  lanii- 
nal  region  into  numerous  laminae. 

Fig.  7  Part  of  pneumatocyst  of  bladder  kelp  with  a  filamentous  brown  alga 
epiphytic  upon  it. 

Fig.  8  Part  of  stipeof  bladder  kflp  with.lH/i'//i(imHi'o;i.epithylieuponit.  Pho- 
tographs by  S.  M.  Zcller. 
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Since  the  bulb  of  mature  specimens  of  this  plant  is  always  at 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  fronds  in  which  the  photosynthetic 
tissue  is  evidently  locatefd  are  kept  just  beneath  the  surface  in  a 
situation  favorable  for  the  maximum  amount  of  light  that  could 
be  obtained  without  exposing  the  fronds  to  the  drjdng  influence  of 
the  air.  The  penetration  of  light  far  into  the  water  is  a  factor  in 
the  distribution  of  this  species  only  during  its  very  young  stages. 

The  combination  then  of  a  rocky  bottom,  a  strong  tideway  and 
suitable  depth  of  water  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  large 
Xereocystis  bed.  The  combination  of  these  conditions  is  most 
frequently  found  on  ledges  of  rock  along  the  shore.  There  is  a 
narrow  fringe  of  kelp  along  a  large  part  of  the  shore  line  of  the 
San  Juan  Islands.  Much  of  this  fringe  does  not  exceed  8  m.  in 
width,  but  at  Kanaka  Bay  on  the  west  side  of  San  Juan  Island  and 
at  Iceberg  Point  at  the  southern  end  of  Lopez  Island  the  beds 
broaden  to  100  m.  or  more.  Navigators  in  this  region  feel  safe  in 
running  their  boats  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  kelp  beds,  know- 
ing that  where  the  kelp  ceases  to  be  seen  it  means  a  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  depth  of  the  water.  In  the  case  of  the  Smith  Island 
bed  the  ledge  is  so  extensive  that  the  bed  is  about  1800  m.  square. 
The  beds  are  extensive  also  along  the  American  shore  of  the  strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Flattery  and 
Xeah  Bay  where  thej^  attain  a  width  of  200  m.  in  some  places. 

Xot  all  the  kelp  beds,  however,  are  found  along  the  shore.  A 
shoal  with  a  rocky  surface  frequently  furnishes  the  conditions  for 
the  production  of  a  large  bed.  Examples  of  this  are  found  on 
Dennis  shoal  west  of  Allan  Island,  on  West  bank  north  of  Orcas 
Island,  and  on  the  shoals  north  of  Patos  Island  and  on  those  north 
of  Sucia  Island.  Dall"  reported  in  1875  that  there  was  a  bed 
of  "bull-head  kelp"  (Nereocystis?)  25  square  miles  in  extent  on 
a  shoal  in  the  open  sea  north  east  of  St.  George  Island  in  the  Bering 
sea.  Nearly  all  of  the  Xereocystis  beds  of  the  Puget  Sound  region 
are  what  the  foresters  would  call  a  "pure  stand,"  but  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Neah  Bay  some  of  the  beds  are  mixed  with  Egregia  memiesii 
and  Macrocystis  pyrifera  on  the  side  toward  the  shores. 

«Dall,  W.  H.     .Vrctic  marine  vegetation.     Nature,  12:  166.     1S7.'). 
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The  Aldcn  bunks  in  the  Strait  of  Georgia  north  of  the  San  Juan 
Islands  illustrate  an  unexplained  condition  in  regard  to  kelps. 
Throughout  a  large  area,  occasional  clilsters  of  kelps  are  found. 
There  are  from  5  to  25  individuals  in  a  cluster  and  they  are  nuich 
entangled,  as  if  their  holdfasts  were  all  very  close  together.  A 
somewhat  similar  condition  is  found  at  the  south  end  of  Guemmes 
Island  near  Anacortes,  Washington,  and  along  the  shore  near  New 
Dungeness,  Washington.  The  clustering  is  not  so  evident  in  the 
two  latter  cases  as  in  the  first  but  in  all  of  them  the  individual 
kelps  are  vigorous  enough  but  there  are  few  of  them.  It  would 
seem  that  in  these  cases  the  tidal  conditions  are  right  but  either 
the  depth  of  the  water  or  the  lack  of  suitable  rocks  for  anchorage 
may  be  the  inhibiting  factor.  In  case  it  should  be  merely  the 
absence  of  rocks,  it  seems  possible  that  the  yield  might  be  increased 
by  adding  rocks.  A  more  intensive  study  of  the  conditions  in 
these  beds  is  necessary  before  absolute  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

In  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  tonnage  of  the  annual  crop  of 
kelp  in  the  region  studied,  the  writer  first  estimated  the  number  of 
plants  per  square  foot  in  the  beds  by  placing  a  light  wooden  frame 
4  feet  S(iuare  down  upon  the  beds  and  counting  the  plants  whose 
bulbs  were  included.  By  doing  this  repeatedly,  he  estimated  that 
the  thicker  beds  contained  1.25  plants  per  square  foot.  Fairly 
dense  beds  vary  from  this  down  to  0.75  plants  per  square  foot. 
The  weight  of  the  individual  plants  was  the  next  consideration. 
It  was  found  that  mature  kelp  plants  fresh  from  the  water  weigh 
from  18  to  35  pounds.  Knowing  then  the  weight  of  the  plants 
and  the  number  of  plants  per  unit  of  area,  one  has  but  to  determine 
or  estimate  u('curat(>ly,  the  length  and  width  of  a  bed  in  order  to 
estimate  more  or  less  accurately  the  numberof  tonsof  kelp  present. 
By  the  above  method  the  writer  has  estimated  the  annual  crop 
of  kelp  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  including  the  American  shore 
of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  be  210,000  tons,  .\bout  one-half 
of  this  is  in  the  one  bed  at  Smith  Island.  Since  the  plant  is  for 
practical  purposes  an  annual  and  its  sj^ores  are  matin-eil  in  June, 
July  and  August,  it  seems  that  the  croj)  might  be  luirvi'slid  after 
July  15  without  interfering  with  the  next  year's  crop. 
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TABLE  1 
The  results  of  chemical  analyses  of  air-dried  kelps.     The  material  was  collected  by 
the  writer,  and  the  analyses  were  made  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Turrentine  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils. 


ORGAMC 
MATTER 

lOMNE 

41.87 

0.08 

46.20 

0.17 

55.30 

0.15 

51.50 

0  20 

49.60 

0  22 

NaCl  KCl 


Xereocystisluetkeana,  sample  l.[    41.87        0.08      |      2.30         15  30    |     40  60 


Xercocystisluetkeana,saniple2.|  46.20  |  0.17  i  2.50  14.90  i    36 

Xereoc-ystisluetkeana,  samples.!  55.30  |  0.15  '  4  30  14.80  25  60 

Macrocystis pyrifera,  sample  1  ..  I  51.50  j  0  20  <  16.00  j       1.50  3100 

Macrocystispynfera,samplp2..|  49.60  j  0.22  '  19,20  I       7.30  !     22.10 

A^  luMi  tlu'se  keliJ.-^'iire  taken  from  the  water  and  spread  out  so 
that  they  will  not  decay,  a  whitish  coating  of  salts  is  formed  on  the 
surface.  This  is  true  of  both  fronds  and  stipes.  The  air-dried 
material  including  these  salts  weighs  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  plant  when  fresh  from  the  water.  Dr.  Frank  K. 
Cameron  reports  that  the  dried  material  has  been  found  on  analy- 
sis to  contain  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  potassium  chloride,  which 
he  values  at  -140  per  ton.  This  would  mean  that  the  value  of  the 
annual  kelp  crop  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  is  .$100,000  or  over 
for  fertilizer  purposes  alone.  This  takes  no  account  of  iodine  or 
other  by-products.  Nereocystis  has  frequently  been  used  locally 
by  gardeners  of  the  region  for  fertilizer  and  has  given  good  re- 
sults. A  fertihzer  factory  is  now  in  operation  at  San  Diego, 
California,  using  Macrocystis  pyrifera  as  raw  material.  Two 
Seattle  men  hold  a  patent  on  a  process  for  manufacturing  from 
A'ereoc?/.s/is /wei^'eana  substitutes  for  preserved  citron,  orange  peel, 
lemon  peel  and  other  candied  and  preserved  products.  The  writer ' 
has  elsewhere  described  a  method  of  rendering  the  fronds  of 
this  plant  leathery  and  the  stipe  rope-like?  but  there  has  not  so 
far  been  found  any  use  for  the  material  so  treated  other  than  that 
of  classroom  demonstration  of  the  form  of  the  plant. 

The  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America  found  several 
uses  for  th(>  bladder  kelp.     The  Alaska  Indians  formerly  made  fish 

HiK-.    (;.    I'..       .\    nii-tlioa    uf   liivpuiinfi    th.^  hir^.T  ;il(i:ic.       Tlir  l'l;,nl  Woilil. 
S:  202.      mil. 


lines  of  the  long  eord-like  stijje  by  soaking:  tlieni  in  fish  oil  and 
manipulating  them  to  render  them  pliable.  Bottles  to  contain  the 
oil  were  made  from  the  bulb  and  the  adjacent  hollow  part  of  the 
stem  by  the  same  process.  It  is  reported  that  the  Indians  in  the 
San  Juan  Islands  formerly  jM-epared  salt  for  use  in  food  by  spread- 
ing the  fronds  of  this  plant  on  clean  l,ogs  and  collecting  the  salt 
that  effloresced  on  the  surface  of  these  fronds.  The  hollow  part 
of  the  stipe  was  used  by  Alaska  Indians  as  a  worm  in  the  proc- 
ess of  distilling  "hooehenoo,"  a  dark-colored  poisonous  drink. 
Headache  is  cured  by  the  Indians  in  Sitka  by  placing  the  smaller 
end  of  one  of  these  tubes  in  the  ear  and  the  other  against  a  hot 
stone  to  generate  steam.  The  Makah  Indians  at  Neah  Bay 
still  use  the  split  bulb  of  this  plant  for  application  in  cases  of 
caked  breasts.  It  seems  to  be  soothing  and  antiseptic.  The 
Indians  formerly  used  the  hollow  portion  of  this  plant  to  give 
the  illusion  that  a  voice  was  .speaking  from  the  fire.  The  smaller 
end  of  the  hollow  portion  was  concealed  near  the  fire  while  an 
Indian  hidden  behind  a  convenient  rock  or  bush  spoke  into  the 
large  end. 

Considering  the  abundance  of  the  seaweeds  in  Puget  Sound  in 
connection  with  the  large  use  that  the  Japanese  make  of  their 
seaweeds,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  there  is  a 
potential  kelp  industry  here.  As  the  first  step  toward  answering 
this  question  we  nuist  consider  how  far  our  conditions  are  similar 
to  those  in  Japan.  The  population  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
not  over  dense  and  there  is  no  congestion  of  population  on  the 
seashore,  .\mericans  certainly  could  not  be  advised  to  take  up 
the  slow  and  painstaking  work  of  gathering  seaweeds  by  hand 
and  preparing  them  for  food,  and  the  Japanese  who  have  come  to 
our  shores  have  shown  Jio  disposition  to  do  so.  If  a  kelp  industry 
is  to  be  developed  in  the  Puget  Sound  region,  it  must  utilize  a  plant 
whose  abimdance  and  situation  will  permit  it  to  be  harvested  in 
large  quantities  by  labor-saving  devices.  There  is  but  one  such 
plant  in  the  region, — the  bladder  kelp. 


BOOKS  AND  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

FoRKSTs  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. — Whitford  has  embodied  his  further 
work  on  the  Philippine  forests  in  a  report' which  is  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  botanist  and  of  great  value  to  the  forester,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  of  general  interest  as  giving  specific  information  on  the  extent  of  the 
most  valuable  natural  resource  of  our  largest  colonial  possession.  The 
fir.st  part  of  the  report,  Fore-st  Types  and  Products,  describes  the  prin- 
cipal tj-pes  of  forest  in  the  Philippines,  the  uses  of  the  various  woods  and 
their  physical  properties,  and  gives  considerable  practical  information 
about  logging  and  milling  methods,  labor  conditions,  and  the  like.  A 
statement  of  the  classification  of  lands  shows  that  virgin  forests,  40,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  occupies  one-third  of  the  area  of  th'^  archipelago, 
and  that  virgin  and  second  growth  forests  together  occupy  nearly  one 
half.     An  accompanying  map  indicates  the  location  of  these  areas. 

The  virgin  forests  are  classified  under  ten  types,  five  of  which  are 
dominated  by  species  of  the  Dipterocarpaceae,  and  together  make  up 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  virgin  forest  area.  The  largest  trees  of  these 
forests  are  said  to  resemble  Liriodendron  tulipifera  in  form  and  size. 
In  the  Lauan  type  of  forest  the  stand  of  timber,  according  to  Whitford's 
surveys,  is  42,900  board  feet  per  acre.  The  Lauan  forest  and  two  of 
the  other  Dipterocarp  types  occupy  those  portions  of  the  low  coastal 
plains  which  have  a  well-distributed  rainfall.  The  Lauan-Apitong 
type  is  found  in  somewhat  drier  regions  at  low  elevation,  and  has  a 
considerable  deciduous  element  in  its  make-up.  The  Tanguile-Oak  type 
is  evergreen  and  is  found  from  1200  to  2700  feet  elevation,  under  condi- 
tions of  more  equable  rainfall  than  the  lowland  forests.  The  types  of 
forest  not  characterised  by  Dipterocarps  are:  the  Molave  (Vitex)  type, 
occurring  in  limestone  regions ;  the  Pine  type,  occupying  the  plateau  of 
northern  Luzon  and  characterised  by  Pinus  insularis;  the  ]\Langrove 
and  Beach  types,  occupying  the  coast;  and  the  Mossy  type,  occurring 
on  the  highest  mountain  ridges,  which  is  partially  made  up  of  the  coni- 
fers Dncnjdium  and  Podocarpus. 

The  second  part  of  the  report,  The  Princii)al  Forest  Trees,  illustrates 

'  Whitford,  H.  N.,  Tlie  Forests  of  the  Philippines.  Bull.  10,  Bureau  of  Forestry. 
Part  1,  pp.  94,  pis.  28,  map;  Part  2,  pp.  113,  pis.  103;  Manila,  1911. 
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and  describes  over  one  Imndred  of  the  commonest  trees.  The  descrip- 
tions are  confined  to  the  characters  with  wliich  a  forester  comes  in  con- 
tact, which  makes  them  many  times  more  valuable  in  a  tropical  forest 
than  descriptions  based  on  flowers  and  fruit  would  be.  There  is  also  a 
key  to  these  species  based  on  vegetative  characters. 

The  work  of  Whitford  and  his  associates  is  laying  a  broad  foundation 
for  the  future  forestry  policy  of  the  Philippines.  To  Major  Ahern, 
Director  of  Forestry,  is  due  great  credit  for  his  broad-mindedness  in 
encouraging  forest  work  which  has  scientific  value, — which  is  merely 
saying  that  it  has  fundamental  rather  than  purely  superficial  practical 
value, — ^and  for  his  far-sightedness  in  wishing  to  have  these  founda- 
tions laid  in  time  to  secure  a  conservative  management  of  the  immense 
forest  resources  of  the  islands. — F.  S. 

Poisonous  Plants. — Pammel's  compendious  treatise  on  poisonous 
plants'  presents  practically  all  that  is  known  about  the  poisonous  plants 
of  the  United  States,  if  not  of  the  world,  because  it  includes  a  descrip- 
tion of  many  foreign  species  that  have  been  in  cultivation  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  part  deals  with  such  topics  as  poisons  and  statistics 
on  poisons,  bacterial  poisons,  dematitis,  forage  poisoning,  ergotism, 
aspergillosis,  poisoning  from  fungi,  equisetosis,  locoism,  iupinosis,  fish 
and  arrow  poisons,  hydrocyanic  poisoning,  toxalbumins,  poisoning  from 
opimn,  poisoning  from  flowers,  poisoning  from  honej',  mechanical  inju- 
ries, classification  of  poisons,  symptoms,  antidotes,  the  production  of 
poison  in  plants,  algae  in  water  supplies,  a  catalogue  of  the  more  impor- 
tant poisonous  plants  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  chemistry  of 
alkaloids,  glucosides  and  so  forth.  With  even  greater  completeness  of 
detail,  and  with  the  aid  of  numerous  figures,  the  author  in  Part  2  deals 
with  the  poisonous  plants  arranged  sy.stematically  according  to  natural 
families.  The  reviewer  believes  that  a  number  of  small  families  of 
plants  have  unfortunately  been  included  although  they  hardly  merit 
treatment  in  a  book  bearing  this  title.  Considering  the  stupendous 
amount  of  work  involved,  however,  the  author  may  be  excused  the  occa- 
sional padding.  The  work  closes  with  a  catalogue  and  bibliography  of 
poisonous  plants. — John  W.  IIarsuhkrgeh. 


'ammel,  L.  H.,  A  Manual  of  Poisonous  Plants,  chiefly  of  ICastern  Nm  lli  Aniii 
with  brii'f  notes  on  Econoniio  and  Mcdioinal  Plants,  and  nunuTous  illu.-itra 
s.     Pail  l.pp.  vi+l.'jO,  1910;  Part -J,  PI).  v+lol-n77.  fi({s.  4.")N.  1!M1. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT 

Professor  Ernst  Bessey's  interesting  acc-ount  of  the  angiospermous 
areas  known  as  "hammocks"  within  the  pinelands  of  southern  Florida 
(Plant  World,  14:268-277)  recalls  a  theory  of  theirorigin  which  I  formed 
the  last  time  I  traversed  this  region,  which  was  in  coming  north  from  a 
cruise  among  the  Florida  Keys  with  Dr.  Howe  in  the  spring  of  1909,  on  a 
train  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad.  We  had  been  talking  about 
mangroves  and  their  function  as  land-builders,  a  subject  which  has  inter- 
ested us  on  many  occasions,  and  as  the  train  sw-ung  away  from  the  coast, 
crossing  the  "prairies"  toward  the  pineland  margin  south  of  Home- 
stead, we  remarked  on  the  gradual  substitution  of  mangrove  clumps  by 
mixed  mangrove  and  other  hardwood  shrubs  and  trees,  the  mangroves 
extending  to  about  the  limft  of  saline  influence.  I  formed  the  impres- 
sion at  that  time  of  the  possible  parallelism  of  these  hardw^ood  islands  in 
the  wide  marshy  stretches  with  the  hammocks  in  the  pinelands.  An 
elevation  of  the  land  of  no  more  than  two  or  three  meters  would  so  drain 
it  as  to  make  the  wet  ground  habitable  by  upland  plants  aficr  ilir  ^aliIl- 
ity  had  been  reduced  by  leaching,  and  during  this  doul>tl.  --  m^idual  ilc- 
vation  and  leaching,  the  islands  would  provide  a  suitaljlr  iiidus  for  tlic 
establishment  of  more  hardwood  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  various  other 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  hammock  association,  while  the  pines 
would  be  free  to  spread  over  the  witler  prairie  areas.  The  upland 
areas  now  occupied  by  pinelands  and  hammocks  have  doubtless  been 
■elevated  to  their  present  position  within  a  relatively  recent  geologic 
time.  Former  studies  of  the  hammocks  with  Professor  Rolfs  had  brought 
me  to  Professor  Bessey's  conclusion  that  the  subsoil  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  striking  floral  differentiation  of  hammock  and  pineland, 
it  being  the  aeolian  or  coral-rock  bottom  of  all  south  Florida,  so  far  as 
we  could  ascertain,  and  I  then  suspected  an  ancient  origin.  Professor 
Bessey's  paper  has  brought  the  topic  again  to  mind  and  I  present  the 
above  theory  as  a  contribution  to  the  discus.sion.  Will  Professor 
Bes.sey  print  such  evidence  as  he  has  of  the  increase  in  size  of  the  ham- 
mocks? I  know  that  some  are  said  to  cover  more  ground  than  they 
formerly  did,  b>it  my  visits  to  the  region  have  Ijeen  of  such  short  duration 
that  I  could  not  satisfv  myself  of  the  truth  of  the  iin.position. 
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In  the  area  of  Cariltijcan  p'nw  iu  wcstiTii  Cuba  I  have  not  seen  anj-- 
thing  quite  similar  to  a  Florida  hammock,  the  hardwood  species  there 
growing  for  the  most  part  along  water  courses,  but  the  land  is  mostly 
considerably  more  elevated  than  that  of  South  Florida.  However, 
the  associations  are  nearly  repeated  on  the  larger  Bahamian  islands 
inhabited  by  the  pine,  where  the  land  is  often  of  considerable  elevation, 
though  the  sharp  demarcation  we  see  in  south  Florida  is  not  always 
so  evident;  in  the  Bahamas,  the  hammocks  are  called  "coppets"  or 
"coppices"  and  they  contain  many  of  the  Florida  hammock  species  with 
many  others.  The  mangrove-prairie  association  is  there  ([uitc  ijarallclcd 
by  regions  known  as  "swash." — N.  L.  Britton. 

Kvery  botanical  laboratory  should  possess  a  copy  of  Henley's  Twen- 
tieth Century  Book  of  Recipes,  Formulas,  and  Processes  (Henley 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  S3).  The  book  contains  over  ten 
thousand  recipes,  trade  secrets,  and  descriptions  of  processes  used  in  the 
arts  and  industries,  among  which  are  valuable  suggestions  relative  to 
manj'  of  the  operations  which  every  scientific  teacher  or  investigator 
finds  at  one  time  or  another  to  be  essential  to  his  work. 
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For  over  half  a  century  the  Darwinian  aspect  of  descent  has 
been  before  the  mind  of  biologists,  and  though  more  recent  devel- 
opments of  method  and  thought  may  have  tended  to  modify  or 
extend  our  conception  of  the  mechanism  of  evolution,  still  the 
central  problem  remains  the  same,  viz.,  to  understand  how  the 
A  arious  !i\-ing  things  we  see  came  to  be  what  they  are,  and  where 
thc'\-  arc.  It  is  natural  that  such  problems  should  take  a  strong 
hold  on  active  intellects — they  engender  keen  enthusiasm,  and  so 
strong  maj^  this  be  that  it  is  apt  at  times  to  outrun  the  cooler  canons 
of  criticism.  One  sees  a  theory  promulgated,  and  the  enthusiast 
may  accept  it  with  a  sense  of  assurance  that  it  is  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  facts  which  it  seems  to  cover.  The  detached  cynic, 
regarding  it  with  cooler  and  more  critical  gaze,  may  probably 
hold  aloof,  with  a  sense  that  the  explanation  is  too  .simple  and  too 
direct,  or  that  the  substratum  of  fact  is  insufficient  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  .superstructure  of  theory. 

Seeing  such  diverse  estimates  made,  and  strongly  upheld  or, 
it  may  be,  repudiated — estimates  that  are  referable  in  their 
origin  sometimes  to  the  temperament  as  much  as  to  the  intellect 
of  their  respective  adherents — suggests  a  revision  of  the  ground 
work  upon  which  such  opinions  .should  rest.  Whether  our  tem- 
perament be  sanguine  or  phlegmatic,  and  in  relation  to  it  our 
arguments  tend  to  be  constructive  or  destructive,  it  is  well  to  see 
clearly  the  foundations  on  which  we  build.  Accordingly  it  seems 
to  be  worth  while  to  examine  what  are  the  fundamental  data 
upon  which  so  many  iivo  i)usily  engaged  in  constructing  the  mod- 
ern j)hylng(>ny  of  tin'  plant  kingdom. 
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The  first  datum  is  the  pi-esence  living  upon  the  earth  of  individ- 
uals illustrating  numerous  plant  forms  which  appear  distinct  by 
character  and  by  genesis.  A  comparison  of  those  plant  forms  one 
with  another  shows  underlying  similarities.  Where  these  are 
greater  than  their  points  of  difference  they  are  held  to  be  indi- 
cations of  natural  affinity,  and  a  general  theory  of  evolution  based 
on  such  comparisons  has  long  been  entertained  as  accounting  for 
their  origin.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remeniber  always  that  this 
is  not,  and  probably  never  can  be  more  than  a  working  hypothesis. 
Secondly,  within  narrow  limits  of  variation  like  produces  Uke. 
Hence  the  inference  is  justified  that,  in  broad  hues,  what  holds  for 
the  present  has  also  been  the  rule  for  the  past.  It  is  accordingly 
a  general  view  that  evolution  has  been  slow,  and  has  progressed 
bj'  relatively  gradual  steps  of  divergence  of  offspring  from  the  pro- 
genitors. Thirdly,  though  certain  of  the  forms  we  fiml  now  liv- 
ing graduate  by  very  gentle  steps  one  into  another,  and  thus  form 
natural  groups  or  families,  others  are  dissociated  and  relati\-elj^ 
isolated.  In  extreme  cases  a  genus  such  as  Isoetes,  or  a  single 
species  such  as  Welwiischia  mirahilis  is  thus  recognized  asmono- 
typic.  Such  forms  provide  the  most  obvious  problems  of  evolu- 
tion, though  they  are  also  the  most  difficult  of  solution.  For  their 
very  isolation,  suggests  that  many  of  the  gradual  e\-olutionaiy 
steps  liavc  been  lost,  and  that  the  sequence  of  living  forms  reflects 
the  past  historj-  very  imperfectly.  Fourthh',  the  geological  strata 
of  successive  ages  have  jdelded  e\adence  of  a  succession  of  fossil 
forms,  comparable  in  varying  degree  with  those  of  the  living  flora. 
From  these  some  positive  indication  has  been  derived  as  to  the 
relative  ages  of  certain  of  the  hving  types.  These  indications 
serve  as  suggestions  as  well  as  checks  upon  the  efforts  of  compara- 
tive morphology  -  that  branch  of  the  science  which  proceeds  pri- 
marily from  the  study  of  organisms  now  living. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  those  who  study  either  living  forms  or 
fos.sils,  or  what  is  better,  to  those  who  study  both,  that  the  record 
from  either  source,  or  from  both  combined,  is  very  incomplete. 
The  frequent  existence  of  monotyi)ic  forms  is  a  pregnant  fact,  and 
still  more  their  prevalence  among  those  which  comparison,  as 
well  as  the  fossil  record,  teaches  us  were  relativelv  earlv.     Thus 
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the  evolutionary  histoiy  is  most  imperfect  in  its  earliest  chapters. 
Nevertheless  the  question  of  origin  by  descent,  and  of  the  phyletic 
relationships  of  these  isolated  and  at  the  same  time  primitive 
forms,  has  fastened  itself  upon  the  minds  of  our  contemporaries 
with  a  singular  insistence.  Perhaps  the  very  difficulties  which 
such  problems  present  are  a  source  of  their  special  attraction. 
The  result  has  been  voluminous  writing,  in  which  argument  out- 
weighs fact,  and  criticism  is  often  conducted  without  any  clear 
conception  of  what  the  canons  of  criticism  should  be. 

The  Ai-chegoniate  forms  have  been  the  central  field  of  phjdetic 
discussion  just  as  the  Low  Countries  were  the  fighting  ground  in 
f^uropean  wars.  I  do  not  propose  here  to  allude  in  detail  to 
any  of  those  various  and  divergent  views  relating  to  them  and  to 
their  place  in  descent,  which  have  found  partial  or  it  may  be  gen- 
eral acceptance  in  recent  times,  but  to  turn  to  opinions  which 
have  been  discarded.  It  will  be  possible  to  illustrate  the  diffi- 
culties and  fallacies  which  attend  such  discussions  through  the 
medium  of  opinions  which  at  their  time  claimed  wide  attention,  or 
even  general  adherence,  but  are  now  superseded.  Useful  lessons 
maj^  thus  be  learned,  which  will  find  their  application  in  criticism 
of  phj'letic  study  as  it  now  stands. 

Those  whose  botanical  experience  dates  back  to  the  seventies 
of  the  last  century  will  remember  the  position  as  almost  axio- 
matic, that  the  Leptosporangiate  Ferns  were  the  most  primitive 
^'ascular  Plants,  and  that  all  the  rest  were  to  be  referred  to  that 
source.  Treatises  still  exist  in  print  explaining  the  steps  of  such 
derivation,  and  suggesting  on  a  basis  of  comparison  how  the  Eu- 
sporangiate  state  originated  from  the  Leptosporangiate,  and  how 
by  condensation  of  the  fern-like  shoot  even  the  Psilotaceae  and 
Lycopods  might  be  arrived  at.  If  we  analyse  the  steps  leading  to 
such  conclusions  in  the  light  of  later  experience  it  is  possible  to 
find  the  flaws  in  the  argument ;  but  in  doing  so  there  is  no  need  to 
sacrifice  respect  for  their  authors,  who  were,  often  the  leading 
thinkers  of  their  time.  The  prime  error  in  the  present  instance 
was  a  very  natural  assumption  that  those  propagative  organs 
which  are  simplest  in  structure  were  the  earliest  in  descent.  The 
delicate  sporangium  of  a  Scolopendrium  or  of  a  DavaUia.  with  its 
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lonj^  stalk  composed  of  a  single  row  of  cells — structurally  so  like 
a  hair  bearing  a  terminal  gland — seemed  the  natural  predecessor 
of  the  more  massive,  and  short  stalked,  or  even  sunken  sporangia 
of  the  Marattiaceae  or  Ophioglossaceae.  The  analogy  of  the  sim- 
pler superior  as  compared  with  the  more  complex  inferior  ovary 
of  Flowering  Plants  doubtless  lent  colour  to  the  conception  that 
this  progression  had  been  a  real  one.  .\  fiu'ther  error  was  the 
neglect  of  collateral  checks  upon  the  opinion  thus  assumed.  If  it 
were  true  the  Leptosporangiate  Ferns  should  preponderate  in 
the  Primary  Hocks,  and  the  Eusporangiate  Ferns  should  be  char- 
acteristic of  higher  horizons.  But  the  ob.servations  of  Slur  and 
others  showed  that  the  converse  was  actually  the  case.  Tlic 
revolt  against  the  position  thus  based  primarily  on  assumption, 
and  insufficiently  checked  by  collateral  lines  of  comparison,  was 
initiated  by  Campbell.'  Probably  no  paper  of  like  brevity  has 
ever  had  a  more  far-reaching  effect  than  this  in  correcting  erro- 
neous views.  Once  the  basal  assumption  is  swept  away,  and  the 
eusporangiate  sporangium  accepted  as  relativelj'  primitive,  there 
appears  no  need  to  refer  the  sporangia  of  the  Equisetales  or  Lyco- 
podiales  to  that  simple  origin  typified  by  the  Leptosporangiate 
Ferns.  In  fact  the  way  lies  open  to  the  polj'phyletic  origin  of  the 
Pteridophyta  which  is  now  so  generally  recognised,  and  supportcnl 
on  so  many  lines  of  more  recently  ac(iuired  eviilence. 

A  second  view  now  discarded,  wliich  at  the  time  received  gciuMal 
attention,  though  never  a  very  general  acceptance,  was  the  phy- 
letic  origin  of  the  Hymenophyllaceae,  as  the  simplest  Ferns,  from 
the  higher  Mosses.  It  was  suggested  by  Prantl  that  the  sorusof  a 
Trichomanes  was  the  correlative  of  a  mo.ss  sporogonium,  that  the 
indusium  represented  the  sporogonial  wall,  and  the  receptacle  the 
columella,  while  the  spore-sac  was  the  correlative  of  the  sporangia 
seated  upon  it.  This  hypothesis  received  an  apparent  support  in 
the  delicacy  of  textuie  of  the  Hymenophyllaceae,  which  was  held 
as  primitive,  and  in  the  filamentous  prothallus  of  Trichomanes, 
which  appeared  to  correspond  to  the  piotoiicina  of  the  Moss. 

The  fallacies  here  involved  are  more  coniiilex  tliaii  in  the  for- 
mei-  case,  but  again  assumption  takes  a  prominent  i)art.      In  tlit^ 
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first  place  it  was  assumed  that  similarity  of  vegetative  texture 
implies  a  common  origin,  allowance  not  being  made  for  the  possibil- 
ity of  parallel  development.  It  is  now  widely  held  that  the  filmy 
condition  of  the  Hymenophyllaceae  is  a  result  of  specialisation  to 
a  moist  habitat,  which  finds  its  correlative  in  many  distinct  phy- 
letic  lines.  Secondly,  it  was  assumed  that  the  parallel  between 
sorus  and  sporogonium  is  a  real  one,  though  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  any  intermediate  steps  to  show  that  sucli  ;i  transfor- 
mation as  that  assumed  ever  took  place.  Siicli  a  deinonst  ration 
was  especially  necessary  where  the  transformation  which  was  as- 
sumed was  so  far  reaching  and  fundamental.  It  is  true  that  the 
relative  positions  of  the  parts  named  were  in  correspondence, 
and  that  their  functions  were  also  alike.  But  the  presumed 
change  involved  the  origin  of  the  sporangia,  which  in  Ferns  are 
always  superficial  and  of  very  specialised  structure,  from  the  spore- 
sac  which  is  of  internal  origin,  and  shows  no  sign  of  similarity  to 
the  Fern  sporangia  beyond  the  production  of  spores.  To  render 
the  suggestion  even  plausible  some  structural  indication  of  the 
steps,  of  the  transition  in  allied  forms  was  essentially  necessary. 
But  this  evidence  was  not  brought.  The  hypothesis  failed  through 
the  absence  of  any  chain  of  intermediate  conditions  between  the 
two  widely  divergent  types  compared.  The  modern  view  is  of 
course  that  there  is  no  direct  phyletic  relationship  between  the 
Hymenophyllaceae  and  the  Mosses:  and  that  the  similarities,  such 
as  they  are,  are  the  result  of  adaptation  of  two  distinct  spore- 
bearing  phyla  to  conditions  of  life  which  have  been  similar  in 
their  leading  traits. 

A  third  example  is  seen  in  the  anatomical  comparison  l)etween 
the  stele  of  certain  species  of  Lycopodium,  such  as  L.  clavatum, 
and  the  polystelic  state  seen  in  certain  species  of  Selaginella,  such 
as  S.  Wildenovii.  It  was  suggested,  and  widely  held  until  quite 
recent  times,  that  the  more  or  less  distinctly  separate  xylem-plates 
of  the  former  resulted  from  the  lateral  fusion  of  steles  originally 
separate  as  in  the  latter  type.  As  long  as  the  comparison  is  based 
upon  isolated  transverse  sections,  the  suggestion  appears  reason- 
able enough.  But  the  time  is  gone  past  for  such  comparisons  as 
these,  and  conclusions  must  be  tested  upon  a  much  broader  basis 
of  fact  and  of  reasoning. 
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In  the  first  place  Lycopodrum  belongs  to  the  Eligulate  Lycopodi- 
ales,  which  are,  and  appear  always  to  have  been  homosporous. 
Selaginella  belongs  to  the  Ligulate  Lycopodiales,  which  are,  and 
from  Palaeozoic  times  have  certainly  been  heterosporous.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  phyla  have  been  distinct  from 
one  another  from  a  very  early  period,  and  a  comparison  of  their 
living  representatives,  together  with  the  evidence  of  their  fossil 
history,  leads  to  a  different  conclusion  from  that  above  stated. 
Taking  the  Ligulate  series,  comparison  of  those  now  living  indi- 
cates that  the  radial  upright  types  which  centre  round  S.  spinulosa 
are  relatively  primitive,  while  those  with  dorsiventrally  flattened 
shoots  are  derivative.  It  is  in  some  of  the  latter  only  that  the 
polystelic  state,  which  was  the  basis  for  comparison  with  Lyco- 
podium,  exists.  It  is  thus  seen  to  be  probably  a  late  and  deriva- 
tive state.  The  species  of  the  type  of  S.  spinulosa  have  a  single 
protostele  corresponding  in  its  main  features  to  that  of  the  early 
Ligulate  fossils,  and  this  supports  the  comparative  conclusion 
arrived  at  on  the  evidence  of  the  fossils.  From  both  sources  the 
conclusion  is  thus  attained  that  the  primitive  state  was  proto- 
stelic,  and  the  polystelic  state  seen  in  the  dorsiventral  species  is 
relatively  late  and  derivative.  Turning  to  the  Eligulate  series, 
the  evidence  is  less  complete  though  still  sufficient.  A  compari- 
son of  living  species  of  Lycopodium  indicates  that  those  which  are 
in  general  features  most  primitive,  such  as  the  upright  types 
associated  with  Lycopodium  Selago,  have  a  relatively  simple  stele, 
with  a  continuous  xylem-tract,  which  may,  however,  be  variously 
lobed  as  seen  in  transverse  section.  The  types  where  the  xylem 
appears  in  distinct  plates  are  those  which  on  general  lines  of  com- 
parison are  held  to  be  more  differentiated  and  advanced,  as  is  the 
case  in  L.  davaium.  Thus  in  both  Ligulate  and  Eligulate  Lyco- 
podiales the  vascular  structure  is  referable  on  a  basis  of  broad  com- 
parison to  the  protosteUc  state,  with  a  simple  and  soUdxylem- 
core.  Both  of  these  apparently  distinct  phyletic  lines  have  pro- 
ceeded to  more  elaborate  structures,  in  the  former  case  with  dis- 
tinct steles,  in  the  latter  with  more  or  le.ss  distinct  xylem-plates 
within  the  stele.  There  api)ears  to  have  been  a  parallel  resjjonse 
t(i  ,1  need  for  (■lal>c)r:ili()n,  which  lias  led  t..  the  states  exemplified 
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respectively  by  Selaginella  Willdenovii  and  Lycopodium  clavaium. 
Thus  the  error  in  comparing  these  isolated  types  on  the  basis  of 
mere  transverse  sections  is  that  common  one  of  comparing  distal 
phyletic  results,  which  have  been  achieved  along  parallel  lines 
of  advance.  The  similarities  were  not  original  but  adaptive. 
The  error  is  in  fact  essentially  similar  to  that  in  the  comparison 
of  the  moss  sporogonium  with  the  Hymenophyllaceous  sorus.  It 
is  in  both  cases  to  be  corrected  by  a  broader  comparison  which 
brings  to  light  the  probable  phyletic  lines  and  shows  that  the  types 
compared  are  distal,  and  result  from  adaption  along  parallel  lines, 
rather  than  indications  of  phyletic  similarity. 

Allusion  may  here  be  made  to  another  opinion  widely  held  in 
earlier  decades,  which  had  its  relation  to  phyletic  views,  viz. 
the  reference  of  sporangia  to  various  categories  of  vegetative  or- 
gans. Thus  the  sporangium  of  a  Leptosporangiate  Fern  was  held 
to  be  a  metamorphosed  hair,  because  of  its  origin  from  a  single 
cell:  Eusporangiate  sporangia  were  regarded  commonly  as  emer- 
gences: some  ovules  were  held  to  represent  pinnae  or  leaves,  or 
even  vegetative  buds,  while  occasionally  pollen  sacs  or  ovules 
were  regarded  as  being  of  axial  nature.  Such  reference  of  propa- 
gative  organs  to  categories  of  vegetative  parts  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  pursuance  of  Goethe's  theory  of  metamorpho- 
sis into  its  ultimate  detail.  So  long  as  our  study  is  one  of  mere 
comparison  of  the  objective  facts,  as  exemplified  in  organisms 
now  living,  and  without  any  consideration  of  their  origin  by 
descent,  such  views  may  serve.  But  plainly  they  are  inconsist- 
ent with  current  beUefs  as  to  descent.  Throughout  the  whole 
history  propagative  organs  must  have  taken  their  place  in  each 
completed  cycle  of  life.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
organs  of  vegetation  will  have  been  evolved  pari  passu  with  pro- 
pagative organs,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  latter 
have  been  in  any  sense  phyletically  the  result  of  metamorphosis 
of  the  former,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  converse  may  have 
actually  occurred.  The  source  of  the  whole  difficulty  presented 
by  the  theory  of  Goethe,  and  its  derivative  sub-theories,  lay  in 
this  general  fact:  that  they  were  pre-evolutionary,  or  frankly 
non-evolutionary.     Otherwise  they  could  not  have  loft   out   of 
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consideration  this  necessaiy  fact  of  descent,  that  propagative 
organs  must  have  appeared  in  each  completed  cycle.  Propaga- 
tive organs  are  not  things  formed  de  novo  in  descent  by  transforma- 
tion of  some  preexistent  vegetative  structure — they  are  organs  sui 
generis.  It  was  Goebel  who  first  reahsed  this,  and  his  statement 
of  the  principle  for  sporangia  in  1880  may-  be  held  to  have  consti- 
tuted an  essential  step  forward  in  modern  morphologJ^  For  us 
at  present  the  chief  interest  lies  in  this:  that  the  theory  of  meta- 
mori)hosis  left  out  of  account  this  essential  feature  of  descent, 
that  the  propagative  organs  are  not  afterthoughts,  but  recur  as 
an  incident  in  every  completed  life  cycle. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  not  written  in  any  frame  of  cen- 
sorious superiority.  The  object  has  been  to  learn  from  experience 
of  the  past  the  methods  to  be  used  in  the  present  and  the  future 
in  the  quest  for  phyletic  relations,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  recognise  some  at  least  of  the  sources  of  weakness  or  of  strength 
in  any  phyletic  view  that  may  be  promulgated.  It  is  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence,  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  fossil  record 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  survival  of  so  few  representatives  of 
earlier  evolutionary  steps  on  the  other,  that  has  made  it  thus 
necessary  to  fall  back  upon  elaborate  weighing  of  evidence,  and 
has  left  the  conclusions  so  much  matters  of  opinion  rather  than  of 
actual  demonstration.  But  clearly  seeing  that  this  is  so,  we  shall 
now  recognise  the  following  sources  of  weakness  under  which  views 
as  to  descent  are  liable  to  suffer. 

1.  Assumption.  Few  realise  as  they  write  how  largely  assump- 
tion figures  in  their  arguments.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  lines  of 
rea.soning  is  often  necessary  to  detect  where  an  assumption  lies. 
Unfortunately  such  analysis  has  often  to  be  made  by  a  critic 
instead  of  by  the  author  himself.  We  have  seen  an  instance  in 
the  assumption  that  all  that  is  simple  is  primitive,  and  the  con- 
sequent conclusion  that  the  Leptosporangiate  state  preceded  the 
Eusporangiate.  It  is  well  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the 
simplicity  of  reduction  is  very  prevalent.  This  is  much  more 
generally  iccognized  now  than  formerly.  There  is  even  a  con- 
verse danger,  of  which  modern  instances  could  be  quoted,  of 
assuming  reduction  in  order  to  explain  facts  that  are  otherwise 
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difficult.  All  such  assumptions  must  be  submitted  to  the  check 
of  physiological  probability,  while  their  risk  as  pure  assumptions 
may  be  diminished,  or  even  remo\-ed,  hy  the  recotiiiitioii  of  inter- 
mediate stei)s. 

2.  The  neglect  of  eolhdrral  clier/.s.  in  order  to  place  a  i)hyletic 
view  on  a  footing  of  reasonable  probability  it  will  not  suffice  to 
advance  a  single  train  of  facts.  The  fossil  record  was  not  taken 
into  account  in  checking  the  assumption  that  the Leptosporangiate 
Ferns  were  the  earUest,  nor  in  assuming  that  the  Lycopodiurn 
stele  was  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  the  numerous  steles  of  Selagi- 
nella.  These  conclusions  fell  away  so  soon  as  the  palaeontological 
check  was  applied.  It  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the  work 
of  beginners,  to  see  broad  phyletic  conclusions  drawn  upon  the 
basis  of  merely  anatomical  facts,  or  of  details  of  a  sporangium, 
or  of  the  contents  of  an  embryo-sac,  without  any  reference  to 
tlic  broader  features  or  history  of  the  organisms  compared.  All 
such  conclusions  must  be  held  as  provisional,  and  open  to  revision 
whenever  a  broader  basis  of  comparison  is  adopted. 

3.  Neglect  of  the  fact  that  intermediate  steps  betivecn  the  organisms 
compared  are  not  known.  The  prominent  example  of  a  compar- 
ison wrecked  on  this  ground  is  that  of  the  Hymenophyllaceae  and 
the  Mosses.  No  evidence  of  any  intermediate  step  between  these 
divergent  types  could  be  produced.  On  the  other  hand  a  line  of 
probability  emerges  from  the  detailed  study  respectively  of  the 
Musci  and  of  the  Filicales,  that  the  characters  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  comparison  are  consequences  of  specialisation  along 
parallel  lines.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  the  source  of  many  of 
the  fanciful  and  even  divergent  opinions  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  promulgated  with  regard  to  the  morphology  of  the 
distinct  phyla  of  Pteridophj^tes.  It  is  in  the  first  instance 
assumed  that  they  must  conform  to  a  certain  structural  mould. 
It  is  forgotten  that  intermediate  steps  do  not  now  exist  between 
them,  and  the  attempt  is  then  made  to  force  the  divergent  types 
into  the  single  assumed  morphological  mould.  This  was  also  the 
method  long  pursued  in  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  Angio- 
spermic  flower. 

4.  The  use  of  single  characters  for  purposes  of  comparison.     This 
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is  perhaps  the  most  prevalent  source  of  fallacious  conclusion  in 
dealing  wdth  organic  life.  It  is  the  rock  upon  which  the  Linnaean 
System  split.  But  how  many  are  there  today  who,  while  they 
would  speak  with  scornful  superiority  of  that  system  as  rightly 
displaced  by  the  so-called  Natural  System,  would  straightway  set 
themselves  to  write  down  comparative  arguments  based  solely 
upon  some  minor  detail  of  internal  anatomy,  exhibited  in  some 
isolated  and  relatively  primitive  organism?  None  have  erred  in 
this  respect  more  frequently  than  the  anatomists.  The  exact 
position  of  protoxylem  will  often  weigh  more  with  a  writer  (who 
could  not  tell  you  what  circumstances  determine  it)  than  the 
whole  sum  of  characters  of  the  external  form  of  the  organism. 
The  corrective  to  this  perilous  method  is  to  be  found  in  the  trac- 
ing of  parallels  in  as  manj^  characters  as  possible — in  fact  the  adop- 
tion of  exactly  the  same  practice  in  the  modern  comparative  study 
as  was  introduced  by  the  founders  of  tlie  Natural  System  of  classi- 
fication of  Flowering  Plants. 

Having  thus  recognized  some  of  the  sources  of  weakness  which 
are  apt  to  detract  from  the  worth  and  permanence  of  phyletic 
comparisons,  we  may  in  conclusion  state  positively  what  are  those 
factors  which  would  conduce  to  correctness,  and  therefore  per- 
manence in  the  quest  of  lines  of  descent.  In  the  first  place  we 
must  be  certain  that  we  are  dealing  with  phyletic  unities.  Parallel 
development  is  not  known  to  have  resulted  so  often  from  similar 
adaptations  in  distinct  lines  of  evolution  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  certain  that  the  forms  compared,  as  illustrating  a  supposed  pro- 
gression are  really  akin.  The  tests  of  this  will  consist  in  the  com- 
parison on  the  basis  of  as  many  characters  as  possible,  and  in  the 
recognition  in  as  continuous  sequences  as  possible  of  intermediate 
steps  between  extreme  fornis.  Towards  the  latter  the  fossil 
record  with  its  sequence  of  horizons  maj'  be  expected  to  supply 
the  most  direct  aid,  especially  in  the  case  of  relatively  primitive 
types.  In  any  case  the  position  will  be  the  more  assured  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  related  species.  If  these  can,  on  ade- 
quate investigation,  be  themselves  ranged  into  short  series,  show- 
ing by  parallel  progres.sion  of  several  distinct  characters  that  they 
constitute  true  sequences,  it  may  tlicn  liccoinc  possil)lc  to  link 
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them  together  into  more  extensive  evolutionary  series.  In  each 
case  the  possibility  of  the  series  being  progressive  or  retrogressive 
or,  it  may  bo,  even  divergent  from  a  central  point,  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  and  the  line  of  criticism  from  physiological  probability 
be  constantly  applied.  An  error  which  is  very  frequently  made 
is  to  neglect  the  comparative  study  of  .species  within  a  genus. 
But  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  short  series  above  referred  to 
can  be  constructed,  and  such  short  series  be  ranged  in  any  prob- 
able relation  one  to  another.  A  general,  or  generic  conception  of 
the  organisms  compared  will  not  suffice — a  specific  knowledge  is 
necessarj'  for  trustworthy  compari,sons.  Or  in  other  words,  the 
phyletic  comparison  should  start  upon  the  ba.sis  of  specific  knowl- 
edge. It  is  this  deficiency  which  underlies  much  of  the  modern 
speculation  as  to  the  phyletic  origin  of  Angiosperms.  We  shall 
anticipate  that  those  who  have  made  the  Angiosperms  their 
special  study,  while  being  adequately  informed  of  the  fossil  data, 
will  be  more  likely  to  give  a  trustworthy  .solution  of  this  phyletic 
riddle  than  the  students  of  fossils  whose  knowledge  of  the  living 
flora  of  Angiosperms  is  rarely  wide  and  at  the  same  time  specific. 
It  has  been  already  pointed  out  how  deficient  is  the  early  fossil 
record,  and  how  isolated  are  those  plant  types  which  we  have  rea- 
son to  regard  as  the  most  primitive.  Such  survivals  are,  as  a 
rule,  poor  in  species,  or  may  even  be  represented  by  only  one. 
This  makes  comparison  still  more  difficult.  But  turning  from 
these,  in  reference  to  which  comparative  morphology  is  sometimes 
little  better  than  guess-work,  there  are  certain  large  groups  in 
which  the  comparison  is  susceptible  of  more  scientific  treatment. 
The  factors  which  lead  to  this  more  happy  result  are:  fu-st,  the 
representation  of  the  phylum  by  numerous  Uving  families  and 
genera,  with  a  good  spread  of  species;  secondly,  that  the  charac- 
ters on  which  the  classification  is  ba.sed  shall  be  as  various  as  possi- 
ble; thirdly,  the  fossil  origin  should  not  be  too  remote,  and  the 
record  .should  extend  through  as  long  a  sequence  of  geological 
horizons  as  possible.  Given  these  conditions,  an  adequate  study 
of  the  representatives,  conducted  .specifically,  and  based  primarily 
on  the  living  forms,  with  the  data  from  the  fossils  serving  as  a 
check,  should  lead  to  sound  views  as  to  descent  within  the  phylum, 
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though  not  necessarily  to  any  demonstration  of  its  prime  (jrigin. 
When  we  look  round  upon  the  great  divisions  of  the  plant  king- 
dom, it  is  at  once  realised  how  rarely  these  conditions  are  fully  met. 
The  Algae  and  Fungi  have  virtuallj'  no  consecutive  fossil  record 
known  as  yet,  while  the  deficiency  of  their  anatomical  characters 
throws  comparison  chiefly  upon  their  organs  of  propagation:  so 
that  notwithstanding  the  wealth  of  species  their  i)hyletic  study 
presents  difficulties.  The  Liverworts  and  Mosses  are  alike  with- 
out any  reliable  Palaeontology.  The  former  present  more  hope- 
ful characters  for  comparison  of  living  forms  than  the  latter,  for 
these  sufTer  from  their  relatively  dead  level  of  uniformity,  except 
in  characters  that  are  almost  minimal.  The  Lycopods  and  Equi- 
seta  were  both  of  exceedingly  ancient  origin,  antedating  the 
palseontological  record  in  most  of  their  salient  characters.  Never- 
theless the  fair  representation  of  living  species  both  of  Lycopo- 
dium  and  Selaginella  gives  a  fair  opening  for  comparative  study, 
which  has  not  been  neglected.  The  Gymnospermic  state  was 
already  established  in  times  prior  to  the  earliest  dependable  facts 
of  palaeontology,  and  though  the  fossil  record  helps  in  many  points, 
still  the  gaps  in  it,  as  well  as  the  isolation  of  many  of  the  living 
types  have  made  their  phyletic  study  full  of  problems.  And  lastly 
the  Angiosperms,  with  their  plethora  of  living  representatives,  have 
so  recent  ami  so  imperfect  a  fossil  record  that,  in  face  of  the  lack 
of  settled  canons  of  critical  treatment  of  those  living,  their  phy- 
letic arrangement  is  still  chaotic,  and  views  of  their  descent  very 
divergent. 

None  of  these  large  divisions  of  the  plant  kingdom  answer 
the  requirements  stated  above  so  fully  as  do  the  Filicales.  We 
find  them  to  have  a  fossil  record  which  is  hardly  matched  in  its 
extent  and  in  its  consecutive  character.  The.y  are  represented 
at  the  present  day  by  a  wealth  of  species,  grouped  in  well-defined 
genera  and  families.  They  show  a  great  variety  of  characters, 
which  are  a  suitable  basis  for  comparison,  while  the  fossil  record 
shows  certain  of  them  to  have  been  progressive  through  the  ages. 
Putting  on  one  side  the  Eusporangiate  types  (who.se  isolation  and 
paucity  of  species,  as  well  as  th(>  ancient  origin  of  some  of  them, 
render  them  problenialical  in  tlicir  itliylctic  relation),  it  may  lie 
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said  that  the  Loptosporangiate  Ferns  are  of  all  Vascular  Plants 
those  to  which  the  canons  of  phyletic  treatment  may  be  most 
hopefully  applied.  Their  origin  is  not  entirely  lost  in  the  anti- 
quity of  their  story.  They  present  a  variety  of  characters  of  exter- 
nal form  and  habit,  of  anatomy,  of  sorus  and  sporangium,  of 
prothallus  and  sexual  organs,  which  can  be  traced,  and  their  paral- 
lelism compared.  The  results  can  be  checked  by  reference  to 
fossils  of  successive  horizons,  and  lastly,  since  the  several  types 
are  for  the  most  part  adequately  represented  by  living  species, 
the  check  of  physiological  probability  can  be  applied,  and  even 
experimentally  tested.  Though  the  genetic  relations  appear 
here  to  be  as  involved  as  in  any  well  represented  division  of 
plants,  still  in  combing  those  relations  out  into  true  phyletic 
sequences  the  work  may  be  conducted  with  as  high  hopes,  and  as 
truly  scientific  a  foundation  as  in  any  section  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  This  is  still  far  from  being  accomplished.  But  if  it 
be  pursued  in  a  broad  scientific  spirit,  the  result  will  probably 
serve  as  an  object  lesson,  which  may  be  applied  in  lajing  down  the 
canons  of  comparison  for  other  and  still  more  difficult  series  of 
plants. 
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FORREST  SHREVE 
The  Desert  Laboratory,  Tucson,  Arizona 

The  arid  regions  of  the  earth  exhibit  great  daily  ranges  of  tem- 
perature by  reason  of  conditions  which  permit  a  rapid  heating 
of  the  soil  by  day  and  a  correspondingly  rapid  cooling  through 
radiation  at  night.  The  chief  conditions  which  permit  these  rapid 
changes  are  the  absence  of  a  heavy  plant  cover,  the  predominance 
of  sands  and  stones,  and  the  usual  absence  of  a  nocturnal  cloud 
blanket.  The  rapidity  of  nocturnal  radiation  in  the  desert  is 
responsible  for  the  phenomenon  known  as  inversion  of  temperature, 
which  is  at  once  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  cold  air  drainage.  Inver- 
sions of  temperature  in  the  free  air  have  been  made  known  through 
observations  on  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris  and  through  kite  obser- 
vations at  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory.  They  have  also  been 
observed  in  mountain  valleys,  particularly  in  the  Alps.  Their 
importance  to  vegetation  was  first  pointed  out  by  Kerner,»  and 
their  pronounced  character  in  arid  regions  as  related  to  vegetation 
was  first  remarked  by  MacDougal-  for  the  vicinity  of  Flagstaff, 
Arizona.  Any  thermometrical  instrumentation  carried  out  in  the 
desert  must  be  made  with  strict  heed  to  the  local  conditions  of 
cold  air  drainage,  and  the  comparison  of  nocturnal  or  minimum 
temperatures  from  several  stations  must  be  made  witli  a  full 
knowledge  of  their  topographic  site. 

During  the  past  year  the  writer  has  been  attempting,  in  ohi- 
nection   with  other  instrumentation,   to  determine   the   normal 

'  Kcrner,  A.,  Die  Entsteluing  relative  hoheii  Lufttemperaturen  in  der  Mittelhohe 
der  Thalbctken  der  Wpen  im  Spiitherbste  und  Winter.  Zeitschr.  f.  MeteoroL, 
U:  1-13,   1S76. 

=  MacDougal,  D.  T.,  Inttucnce  of  inversions  of  temperature,  ascending  and  de- 
scending currcnt.s  of  air,  ui)oii  distribution.  Biol.  Lectures,  Mar.  Biol.  Lab., 
Wood.s  Holl,  180(1.     Boston,   l<t(XI. 
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temperature  gradient  of  the  Santa  Catalina  mountains,  in  south- 
ern Arizona.  In  this  work  it  has  been  necessary  to  know  the 
extent  to  whieli  cold  air  drainage  modifies  and  locally  reverses  the 
normal  fall  of  temperature  encountered  with  increase  of  altitude. 
The  results  secured  aflford  fresh  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  chimenal  factor,  which  is  capable  of  causing  a  variation  in  the 
altitudinal  limits  of  species  and  in  the  chronology  of  their  seasonal 
activities,  in  relation  to  the  topographic  site  which  they  occupy. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  similar  observations  in  other 
regions  will  be  made,  and  that  other  workers  will  bring  forth 
any  evidence  they  may  have  as  to  the  influence  of  cold  air  drain- 
age conditions  on  the  distribution  of  plants. 

The  temperature  data  used  consist  of  a  series  of  fortnightly 
readings  of  the  minimum  at  4000,  6000,  and  7000  feet  (1220,  1830, 
and  2135  m.)  in  the  Santa  Catalina  mountains,  taken  from  April 
to  October.  The  writer  has  also  used  a  series  of  daily  readings 
of  the  minimum  at  8000  feet  (2438  m.)  for  June,  July  and  August, 
for  which  he  is  indebted  to  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Prof.  J.  G. 
Brown  of  the  University  of  Arizona.  As  a  basis  of  comparison 
for  these  mountain  data,  use  has  been  made  of  the  continuous 
thermograph  record  of  the  Desert  Laboratory,  the  daily  readings 
of  minimum  temperature  taken  at  the  Acclimatisation  Labora- 
tory by  Air.  J.  K.  Breitenbecher  in  connection  with  Dr.  W.  L. 
Tower's  work  on  the  Leptinotarsid  beetles,  and  kindly  furnished 
by  them,  and  also  the  record  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station, 
furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Robert  H.  Forbes. 

The  mountain  stations  at  4000, 6000,  and  7000  feet  occupied  the 
summits  of  ridges,  while  that  at  8000  feet  was  in  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  caiion.  The  Desert  Laboratory  occupies  the  narrow  slope 
of  a  hill,  335  feet  (102  m.)  above  the  Santa  Cruz  flood  plain,  and 
the  Acchmatisation  Laboratory  stands  at.  the  edge  of  this  plain 
about  1000  yards  (915  m.)  away.  The  location  of  the  two  labor- 
atories is  comparable,  then,  to  ridge  and  valley  in  the  mountains, 
except  that  the  mountain  valleys  are  all  much  smaller  than  that  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  river,  which  is  about  90  miles  (145  km.)  long  and 
from  10  to  30  miles  (16  to  49  km.)  wide.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
this  large  valley  would  give  greater  depressions  of  temperature 
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due  to  cold  air  flow  than  would  take  place  in  the  relativeh-  small 
valleys  and  canons  of  the  mountains.  The  Arizona  Experiment 
Station  is  located  on  the  long,  gentle  mesa  slope  85  feet  (26  m.) 
above  the  flood  plain  and  about  2700  j'ards  (2470  m.)  from  its 
edge.  The  position  of  the  Experiment  Station  is  intermediate 
between  the  positions  of  the  two  laboratories,  but  nearer  that  of 
the  Acclimatisation  Laboratory. 

A  comparison  of  the  monthly  mean  minima  for  the  two  labora- 
tories and  the  Experiment  Station  for  April  to  October,  1911,  is 
shown  in  table  1.     The  difi'erences  between  the  means  for  the  two 
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Average  monthly  minimum  temper- 
ature, Experiment  Station 47. 1 

Total  monthly  rainfall,  Desert  Lab- 
oratory       0.28     I)  (N)     0 Ol      190     4.44      2.58     0.94 

Number  of  days  with  0.01  inch  or 
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laboratories  are  greatest  in  April,  May,  and  .June, during  the  driest 
and  most  cloudless  months  of  the  year,  and  fall  to  about  one-lialf 
these  differences  during  the  rainj^  months  of  mid-summer.  This 
indicates  that  the  wetness  of  the  sdII,  wliich  affects  its  specific 
heat,  and  the  frequent  cloudiness  of  tlic  nights  in  that  season, 
which  affects  the  rate  of  radiation,  cause  a  greater  difference 
between  the  different  months  of  the  year  than  do  the  general 
temperature  differen{"(>s  of  summer  and  winter.  The  tempera- 
tures of  the  ExiK-riment  Station  lie  consistently  between  those  of 
the  two  laboratories  and  are  nearer  those  of  the  Acclimati.'^ation 
I^aboratory,  in  harmony  with  its  elevation. 

The  greatest  difl'erence  between  any  of  tin-  daily  rcaditigs  for 
the  two  laboratories  is  24°I'\  (18°(\)  on  .May  21.  and  the  least 
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is  0.5°F.  (0.2°r.),  occuniii^'  on  tlic  iiijilit  iit'tcr  :i  full  (.f  O.OS  inch 
(2.5  cm.)  of  rain. 

On  several  occasions  I'eadings  of  the  minimum  for  the  same 
night  were  made  in  the  mountains  on  ridges  and  in  the  valleys 
1000  feet  below.  These  were  taken  in  the  humid  mid-summer 
months,  and  the  readings  differed  by  from  4.5°  to  8°F.  (2.5°  to 
4.4°C.),  which  is  to  say  they  were  not  quite  so  great  as  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  laboratories.  On  an  evening  in  late  Sep- 
tember a  comparative  set  of  temperature  readings  was  taken  on 
the  floor  of  a  canon  at  5000  feet  elevation  (1525  m.)  and  on  the 
side  of  the  canon  100  feet  (31  m.)  above  the  floor.  The  first  of 
the  readings  was  taken  five  minutes  before  the  sun  set  in  the  canon. 


T,M. 

FLOOK    OF 

caSon 

SIDE  OF  CAfiON 

..FF.H..C. 

f  4  30  p  m 

82 

72.5. 

68 

64 

81 
79 
76 
72 

1 
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September24      J' J  J"^ 

8 

8 

In  returning  to  the  floor  of  the  canon  after  making  each  of  the 
readings  on  the  side,  it  was  possible  to  notice  an  abrupt  change 
of  temperature  at  a  particular  level,  which  level  became  higher  as 
the  evening  advanced.  The  floor  of  the  canon  was  filled  with  a 
veritable  stream  of  cooled  air  with  a  very  definite  surface.  At 
4.30  the  next  morning  the  sky  had  become  heavily  overcast  and 
the  difference  had  fallen  to  5°F.  (2.7°C.).  The  greatest  difference 
of  temperature  due  to  cold  air  drainage  was,  accordingly,  nearly 
the  same  as  the  average  apartness  between  the  two  laboratories 
during  September.  The  evidence  afforded  by  this  series  of  read- 
ings and  by  the  first  autumnal  effects  of  frost  on  vegetation  in 
narrow  caiions,  shows  that  the  stream  of  cold  air  is  always  a  shal- 
low one,  probably  never  exceeding  60  feet  (18  m.)  in  depth. 

In  order  to  determine  a  true  temperature  gradient  for  the  moun- 
tains from  the  data  in  hand  it  is  necessarj'  to  compare  the  three 
stations  situated  on  ridges  with  the  Desert  Laboratory,  and  to 
compare  separately  the  8000  feet  canon  station  with  the  Accli- 
matisation   Laboratory.     The   accompanying   diagram    (fig.    1) 
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shows  the  two  gradients  thus  obtained.  A  slight  and  indetermin- 
able allowance  for  the  greater  operation  of  the  cold  air  drainage 
depression  at  the  Acclimatisation  Laboratory,  on  account  of  the 
great  size  of  the  Santa  Cruz  ili'aiuage  basin,  would  bring  the  two 
gradients  more  nearly  into  parallel.  The  rates  of  fall  per  1000 
feet  of  rise  between  the  several  stations  are:  Desei-t  Laboratory 
to  4000  feet,  5.2°F.  (0.95°C.  per  100  m.) ;  4000  to  6000  feet,  2.8°F. 
(()..^2C.  per  100  ni.):  tlOOO  to  7000  feet,  3.6°F.  (O.G7°C.  per  100 


m.);  Accliniutisation  Laboratory  to  SOOO  feet,  2.2°F.  (0.40°(;.  per 
100  m.). 

A  vivid  realisation  of  the  importance  of  cold  air  drainage  in 
relation  to  the  vertical  distribution  of  plants  may  be  had  by 
selecting  a  temperature  on  the  ridge  curve  and  then  finding  the 
elevation  at  which  the  same  temperature  occurs  on  the  canon 
curve.  For  example  the  mean  minimum  on  the  ridge  at  7000  feet 
is  50.0° ;  by  following  in  the  abscissal  direction  to  the  canon  curve 
we  find  th(>  sam(>  tem])erature  at  an  elevation  of  4050  feet.  In 
other  wor(l<  tlic  ininiinuin  tcinpcraturc  coiiditioiis  of  a  ridge  at 
7000  feet  will  not  he  Imuul  in  a  c-ifion  until  we  liavc  descended  to 
4050  feet.  A  (iilference  of  toi)ographic  site  at  the  same  altitude 
is.  then,  iIm'  r(|uivalent  of  2350  feet  (7115  m.)  of  difference  in  alti- 
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tucle  between  localities  of  the  same  topographic  situation.  Com- 
paring the  ()()()()  feet  station  with  its  corresponding  canon  tempera- 
ture we  have  a  difference  of  3000  feet,  but  this  is  due  to  the  in- 
creasing divergence  of  the  gradients  with  descending  altitude, 
which — as  alreadj-  stated — is  probably  not  normal. 

The  influence  of  cold  air  drainage  might  be  expected  to  affect 
both  the  upward  limitation  of  lowland  species  and  the  downward 
occurrence  of  montane  species.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  down- 
ward limitation  of  the  forest  and  chaparral  vegetation  of  the  desert 
mountain  ranges  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the  factors  of  soil  and 
atmospheric  aridity,  and  not  to  the  chimenal  factors.  The 
limitation  of  the  upward  distribution  of  desert  species  appears  to 
be  attributable  to  chimenal  factors,  as  the  writer  has  shown  for 
Carnegiea  gigantea.^  The  WTiter  has  observed  that  a  number  of 
the  most  conspicuous  desert  species  range  to  much  higher  alti- 
tudes on  ridges  and  the  higher  slopes  of  canons  than  they  do  in 
the  bottoms  and  lower  .slopes  of  canons.  Samples  secured  by  the 
writer  indicate  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
soil  moisture  of  ridges  and  the  bottoms  of  canons  during  the  driest 
portions  of  the  year.  Neither  is  there  any  evidence  that  desert 
species  would  fail  to  survive  in  the  canon  bottoms  if  they  were 
somewhat  higher  in  soil  moisture  content.  An  explanation  of 
the  absence  of  the  desert  species  from  canon  bottoms  and  their 
occurrence  at  higher  elevations  on  ridges  must  be  sought  in  some 
operation  of  the  chimenal  factors  rather  than  in  the  factors  of 
soil  and  atmospheric  moisture. 

An  analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  chimenal  factors  will  be 
sure  to  discover  that  cold  air  drainage  plays  an  important  role 
in  determining  not  only  the  lowness  of  the  minimum,  but  also 
the  still  more  important  features  of  the  duration  of  low  tempera- 
ture conditions. 


'  Shreve,  Forrest.  Tlio  iiittufiici-  of  low  U'liipcraturrs  <.n  the  ilistril)utioii  of  the 
giant  cactus.     The  Plant  \V<Ml(i,  14:  13(M4«.  lOU. 
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A  Dkskht  Rubber  Plant.  L1ii><1  has  ])ul)lisli('d  a  moiioKraph' 
dealing  with  the  history,  environment,  inorpiiology,  reproduction,  anat- 
omy, histology,  and  cultivation  of  the  Mexican  rubljer  jilant  (luayule 
(Parthenium  argentatum  Gray). 

This  plant,  discovered  by  J.  M.  Bigelow,  !M.D.,in  1852  was  described 
by  Gray,  who  gives  the  first  intimation  of  its  economical  value  in  the 
Synoptical  Flora,  1886,  in  the  statement  that  it  produces  a  gum  or  resin. 
Its  primitive  use  by  the  natives  is  reported,  the  rubber  being  extracted 
by  mastication  and  used  as  a  ball  in  the  Indian  games.  Rubber  from 
this  source,  extracted  by  a  mechanical  process  devised  by  ]\Ir.  W.  M. 
A  LawTence,  was  placed  on  the  market  in  1904.  In  1909,  according  to 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  the  outlay  of  American  capital  in  Mexico  in  con- 
nection with  this  rubber  industry  amounted  to  $30,000,000. 

The  total  area  over  which  Guaj'ule  is  scattered  is  about  29,000  square 
miles,  lying  mostlj'  in  the  130,000  square  miles  which  constitute  the 
Chihuahuan  Desert.  The  total  original  supplj'  will  be  exhausted  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption,  in  from  four  to  six  years.  Data  on  the 
environment  are  very  meagre.  The  rainfall  in  1907  is  estimated  at 
about  seven  inches;  that  in  1908  somewhat  over  ten  inches.  During 
1907  the  plants  were  in  a  practically  dormant  condition  while  good  growth 
was  recorded  in  June,  1908.  The  temperature  (1908)  ranged  from  22.8° 
for  January  to  100°  for  May  and  June.  No  measurements  of  soil  mois- 
ture are  available.  This  factor  controls  the  periods  of  growth  of  the 
Guayule  plant,  growth  being  slight  in  periods  of  subnormal  rainfall. 
Guayule  may  be  expc^cted  to  flower  in  any  month  of  the  year  if  moisture 
conditions  are  favorable.  The  relative  humidity  of  the  region  is  com- 
paratively high,  and  this  is  believed  to  account  for  the  greater  total 
growth  than  in  the  Arizona  Desert.  The  rubber  plant  occurs  normally 
only  on  the  coarser  .soils  of  the  ridges  and  is  seldom  found  on  the 
finer  soils  of  the  lowlands.  Lloyd  suggests  that  this  is  probably  due  to 
lack  of  aeration  in  the  finer  soil.     In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  the 

'  Lloyd,  Francis  Ernest,  Guayulo:  A  Rubber  Phuit  of  Iho  Cliiluiuluiiin  Desert 
C'iirn.  Inst.  Wiish.,  Publ.  139,  i)p.  viii  +  21.S.  j.ls.  IC.     1011. 
Ili; 
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Guayule  with  its  deep  root  system  would  not  find  soil  moisture  conditions 
favorable  in  a  heavy  soil,  when  the  amount  of  rainfall  is  only  7  to  10 
inches,  but  would  thrive  on  the  gravel.  Moreover  it  is  doubtful  if  lack 
of  aeration  is  a  factor  in  arid  soils,  and  until  the  soil  moisture  conditions 
are  known,  especially  for  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soil,  it  seems  unsafe  to 
ascribe  soil  preference  to  lack  of  aeration.  By  the  application  of  the 
quadrat  method  first  described  by  Clements  (Clements'  name  is,  how- 
ever, not  found  in  the  bibliography),  Lloyd  has  given  us  two  typical  quad- 
rats which  should  be  of  great  value  as  permanent  records  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  this  great  area.  In  this  section  of  the  work  there  are  also  given 
some  interesting  conclusions  bearing  on  primary  succession.  The  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  Parthenium  cannot  compete  successfully  with 
Agave  lecheguilla,  which  therefore  becomes  the  most  objectionable  of  the 
native  plants  in  so  far  as  the  natural  crop  of  Parthenium  is  concerned. 
The  principal  enemies  of  the  Guayule  are  rust,  dodder  and  grazing 
animals.  A  bark  beetle  seriously  damages  the  crop  after  harvest.  The 
Guayule  plant  varies  greatly  in  size.  Usually  a  plant  weighs  from  500 
to  600  grams  and  is  from  40  to  50  cm.  high.  The  greater  number  of  the 
leaves  which  are  developed  during  the  period  of  sufficient  moisture 
supply  fall  off  during  the  ch-y  period,  only  the  clustered  leaves  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  remaining  until  the  follownng  year.  Leaf  fall  is  there- 
fore the  direct  effect  of  drought. 

The  greater  part  of  the  monograph  is  given  to  the  histology  of  the 
plant.  This  is  treated  in  considerable  detail.  The  effect  of  irrigation  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  plant  is  discussed  in  many  places  throughout  the 
publication.  It  is  found  that  starch  remains  in  the  endodermis  much 
longer  in  irrigated  than  in  unirrigated  plants,  also  that  more  wood  is 
developed  in  irrigated  than  in  unirrigated  plants.  The  medullary  rays 
are  narrower  and  there  is  less  cortex.  In  other  words  the  elements  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  conduction  of  water  are  much  better  developed  in 
irrigated  plants  which  supposedly  have  the  greater  amount  of  transpira- 
tion. The  annular  structure  so  distinctly  seen  by  the  eye,  is  not  a  true 
annular  .structure,  nor  is  the  true  aimular  structure  to  be  correlated  with 
years  of  growth,  since  it  represents  only  periods  of  growth  which  may  or 
may  not  occur  each  year.  On  this  account  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
estimate  the  age  of  plants  and  this  difficulty  is  even  greater  with  irri- 
gated than  with  unirrigated  plants.  The  resin  canals  are  grouped  in 
six  primary  and  one  secondary  system  and  are  of  especial  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  formation  of  rubber  in  this  plant.  Rubber  is  not  formed 
as  a  latex  as  in  the  majority  of  rubber  plants,  but  is  laid  down  in  the  cells 
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themselves.  It  occurs  in  the  j)arenchyma  cells  of  the  stems  and  roots 
and  is  secreted  most  rapi<liy  in  the  cells  of  the  resin  canals,  first  in  the 
roots  and  later  in  the  stems.  It  usually  appears  in  the  tissues  sometime 
after  the  cessation  of  active  growth.  The  amount  of  rubber  produced 
varies  from  3.3  per  cent  in  irrigated  to  9.7  per  cent  in  unirrigated  plants. 
While  the  cortex  of  irrigated  plants  contains  4  per  cent,  that  of  unirri- 
gated iilants  contains  15  or  20  per  cent.  Although  the  percentage  of 
rubber  produced  is  less  in  irrigated  plants  it  is  estimated  that  when  one 
considers  the  increased  growth,  as  much  rubber  if  not  more  is  produced 
than  under  natural  conditions.  It  is,  how-ever,  much  more  difficult  to 
extract  the  rubl)er  from  irrigated  plants  on  account  of  the  increased  wood 
production. 

Reproduction  of  (Juayule  is  easily  accomplished  by  seeds  which  are 
produced  rather  abundantly  or  by  cuttings  provided  they  contain  some 
of  the* tissue  from  the  root  zone  of  the  plant.  Plants  thus  produced  are 
rapid  growing  and  usually  flower  in  a  short  time  as  compared  with  seed- 
lings. The  crop  is  usually  harvested  by  pulling,  but  the  rapid  reproduc- 
tion of  new  plants  by  the  old  roots  make  it  advisable  to  cut  off  the  plants 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  some  of  the  larger  roots  in  the  ground.  Under 
natural  conditions  it  is  estimated  that  a  plant  of  two  pounds  weight  can 
be  produced  from  seed  in  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  while  from  the  roots 
of  old  plants  a  period  of  but  nine  years  is  required.  A  fifteen-year 
rotation  is  advised  and  it  is  suggested  that  other  plants  which  may  be 
considered  as  weeds  should  be  removed  to  decrease  competition.  Har- 
vest should  take  place  in  the  summer,  if  the  season  is  a  normal  one. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  author  the  time  available  for  the  field  work 
upon  which  this  study  is  based  was  limited  and  this  is  doubtless  the 
principal  cause  of  the  lack  of  data  on  environment  and  cultivation  of  the 
Guayule  plant.  All  tbe  data  available  were  used  however  and  the  work 
is  valuable  as  a  contrilnition  to  many  different  lines.  Histology  and 
anatomy  are  the  most  thoroughly  treated  and  this  constitutes  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  publication.  The  work  suffers  somewhat  from  the 
lack  of  suital)le  chapter  summaries,  and  a  final  summary  would  greatly 
have  increased  the  usefulness  of  tlie  publication. — H.  Ij.  Sii.vntz. 
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A  large  part  of  the  general  reading  iiublie  think  of  seieneo  either  as  a 
congeries  of  marvelous  and  important  medical  discoveries  and  electrical 
inventions  or  else  as  the  accumulating  of  very  abstruse  and  useless  facts 
by  men  of  great  erudition  and  absent-mindedness.  The  daily  and 
weekly  press  and  the  monthly  magazines  are  largely  responsible  for  this 
attitude,  and  they  now  cater  to  it  in  a  manner  which  is  sometimes  amus- 
ing to  the  man  of  science,  sometimes  calculated  to  wear  the  tender  fabric 
of  his  good  nature  to  the  point  of  rupture. 

A  recent  editorial  article  in  The  Philadelphia  Press  on  Davenport's 
Heredity  in  Relation  to  Eugenics  is  a  piece  of  childish  drivel,  carrying 
no  intimation  of  the  value  of  Davenport's  work,  making  no  criticism  of 
it,  and  merely  singling  out  one  of  two  of  its  statements  in  a  lame  effort 
to  say  something  amusing  about  them.  A  newspaper  worthy  of  public 
respect  would  use  its  editorial  columns  to  stimulate  its  readers  to  think, 
and  not  to  provoke  them  to  smile  at  a  subject  in  which  it  might  well  wish 
to  interest  them.  A  recent  issue  of  as  dignified  a  weekly  as  The  Nation 
gives  two  of  the  three  columns  devoted  to  science  to  a  review  of  J.  H. 
Robinson's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Keeping.  There  is  no 
gainsaying  the  possibility  of  putting  much  scientific  method  into  poultry 
culture  and  of  extracting  many  scientific  facts  from  it.  Can  it  be,  though 
that  The  Nation  beholds  the  scientific  activities  of  the  world  at  such  a 
low  ebb  that  it  must  go  this  far  afield  to  secure  matter  for  review?  The 
Nation  has,  perhaps,  a  larger  clientele  of  thinking  readers  than  any  other 
American  publication,  but  they  are  chiefly  people  to  whom  the  best 
fruits  of  scientific  work  and  thought  are  not  well  known.  The  few  scien- 
tific books  which  it  has  space  to  review  should,  for  this  very  reason,  be 
extremely  well  cho.sen.  Even  Harper's  Magazine,  which  presents  so 
many  excellent  articles  of  scientific  character,  assumes  that  the  weight 
of  the  name  and  professional  connections  of  a  writer  will-  outbalance 
bootless  sentimentality  and  serious  misstatement  of  fact.  In  the  March 
issue  Dr.  Edward  A.  Ayers,  writing  on  The  Seventh  Sense  in  Man  and 
Animals,  says:  "No  living  product  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  finds  use 
for  equilibrial  aids,  for  they  are  one  with  Mother  Earth,  and  leave  all 
questions  of  gravity,  motion  and  balancing  to  her.  Nor  in  the  animal 
11(1 
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kingdom  do  home  bodies  liivc  the  oyster,  anchored  to  one  spot  for  life, 
find  need  of  such  aids.  Nature  bestows  no  luxuries,  no  organs  that, 
cannot  be  ser\aceably  employed."  The  statement  in  the  last  sentence 
of  this  quotation  is  not  only  untrue,  but  it  has  been  known  to  lie  untrue 
for  over  forty  years. 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  better  things  than  these  from  the  non-scien- 
tific pres.s.  We  cannot  carp  at  the  daily  papers  for  extracting  humor 
from  every  available  source  of  that  valuable  commodity,  but  they  must 
not  do  so  at  the  risk  of  discrediting  a  new  and  important  scientific  activ- 
ity. We  cannot  expect  The  Nation  to  notice  only  the  heavily  technical 
outputtings  of  science,  but  we  can  and  do  expect  it  to  give  as  much  care 
to  its  science  as  it  does  to  its  drama,  music  and  art.  Neither  do  we  exact 
technicality  of  the  popular  monthlies,  but  we  do  exact  accuracy  of  them, 
both  in  facts  and  principh^s,  even  if  it  compels  them  to  do  what  scien- 
tific journals  so  frequently  do  in  submitting  proffered  manuscripts  to 
competent  judges  outside  the  editorial  office  before  accepting  them. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  Foresters  was  in  ses- 
sion at  Harrisburg  during  the  first  week  of  March,  numbering  among 
its  speakers  Prof.  Filibert  Roth  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
F.  A.  Gaylord  of  the  New  York  Conservation  Commission.  The  con- 
vention again  serves  to  bring  the  Pennsylvania  forest  service  to  public 
notice,  and  to  remind  us  that  it  is  the  oldest  and  in  many  respects  the 
best  organized  of  the  state  forest  departments.  As  long  ago  as  1893  a 
forestry  commission  was  appointed  in  Pennsylvania,  with  Dr.  J.  T. 
Rothrock  as  chief.  The  work  of  the  commission  was  organized  as  a 
division  of  the  state  department  of  agriculture  in  1895,  and  in  1901  was 
constituted  a  department  of  forestry,  with  Mr.  Robert  S.  Conklin  as 
commissioner.  An  area  of  972,000  acres  has  been  set  aside  in  state 
forest  reservations,  lying  chiefly  in  the  central  and  north  central  part  of 
the  state.  They  comprise  some  valuable  stands  of  hemlock  and  hard- 
woods, but  are  mostly  cut-over  mountain  lands,  presenting  to  the  for- 
ester a  radically  different  set  of  problems  from  those  involved  in  the  inan- 
agem(>nt  of  the  large  western  national  forests.  Over  twenty  men  have 
been  trained  in  the  state  forest  academy  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
scattered  reserves.  Three  nurseries  are  maintained,  and  much  has  i)een 
done  toward  mapping  and  studying  the  reservations  anil  providing  them 
with  roads,  telephone  lines  and  fire  breaks. 
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THI<:   RELATION  OF  EVAPORATION    TO  THE  A\'ATER 

CONTENT  OF  THE  SOIL  AT  THE 

TIME  OF  WILTING 

WILLIAM  H.  liRnWX 

Bureau  of  Scicnrr.  Mnnibi.  I'.  I. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  a  rooted  plant  has  wilted  and  died 
as  a  result  of  drought,  the  soil  still  contains  an  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  water.  This  so-called  '  'non-available"  water  content  is 
known  to  vary  with  different  soils  and  has  been  thought  to  vary 
also  with  different  species  of  plants,  but  has  usually  been  treated 
as  constant  for  a  given  soil  and  species. 

The  wilting  of  a  plant,  as  the  soil  becomes  dryer,  does  not 
mean  that  the  plant  has  ceased  to  obtain  water  from  the  soil 
but  simply  that  the  foliage  is  not  obtaining  it  fast  enough  to 
replace  that  lost  through  transpiration.  As  the  soil  dries  the 
films  around  its  component  particles  decrease  in  thickness  and 
the  attraction  of  the  particles  for  water  apparently  increases. 
Consequently  as  the  soil  becomes  dryer  it  is  increasingly  more 
difficult  for  the  plant  to  obtain  water,  and  the  latter  passes  into 
the  plant  more  and  more  slowly.  This  continues  until  the  plant 
cannot  obtain  moisture  fast  enough  to  replace  that  lost  through 
transpiration,  after  which  it  wilts  and  finally  dies.  If,  when  a 
plant  is  about  to  wilt  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  the  rate 
of  water  loss  were  to  be  greatly  checked,  the  plant  should  con- 
tinue to  be  turgid  until  the  soil  has  become  still  dryer,  in  other 
words,  the  lower  limit  of  "available"  water  in  the  soil  should 
vary  with  different  rates  of  water  loss  through  transpiration. 
Since  transpiration  is  due  to  the  ability  of  the  air  to  remove 
water  from  the  leaves,  the  soil  moisture  content  at  which  wilt- 
ing occurs  should  depend  on  the  evaporating  power  of  the  air. 

The  effect  of  stomatal  closure  at  the  time  of  wilting,  in  reduc- 
ing  the  transpiration   rate,   should    not  affect    this  conclusion. 
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Lloyd'  ha.s  found  that  certain  stomata,  at  least,  do  not  close  be- 
fore wilting  occurs,  and  points  out  that  this  closure  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  wilting  of  the  guard  cells  along  with  the  other  cells 
of  the  leaf.  Even  with  all  stomata  closed,  the  rate  of  transpir- 
ation must  vary  with  the  evaporating  power  of  the  air.  At 
any  rate,  the  wilting  of  leaves,  and  the  accompanymg  closure 
of  their  stomata  is  to  be  considered  as  a  critical  or  end  point  of 
a  drying  process  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  pre- 
viously. Li\'ingston  and  Brown-  and  Lloyd'  have  found  that, 
under  arid  conditions,  as  the  evaporathig  power  of  the  air  in- 
creases, the  percentage  moisture  content  of  plant  foliage  mark- 
edly decreases;  and  that,  apparently  as  a  result  of  this,  there 
is  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  rate  of  transpiration  as  compared 
with  that  of  evaporation.  This  diminution  of  the  percentage 
water  content  of  leaves  which  has  been  termed  incipient  drying, 
is  more  pronounced  under  a  high  rate  of  evaporation  than  under 
a  lower  one.  Renner,''  in  his  thoroughly  critical  studies  on  the 
physics  of  water  movement  in  plants  concludes  that  there  is 
always  a  saturation-deficit  ("Siittingungsdefizit")  in  transpir- 
ing leaves.  The  magnitude  of  this  deficit  should  depend  upon 
the  transpiration  rate  and  upon  the  rate  of  water  intake  by  the 
roots;  this  deficit  is  identical  with  the  incipient  drying  of  Jiiving- 
ston  and  Brown.  It  appears  that  if  the  process  of  incipient 
drying  he  continued  to  a  certain  point,  wilting  occurs.  This  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  view  above  stated,  that  the  soil  mois- 
ture content  at  the  time  of  Avilting  should  vary  with  the  evapor- 
ating power  of  the  air. 

This  conclusion  does  not  imply,  however,  that  the  percentage 
of  '  'non-available"  soil  water  should  vary  with  the  rate  of  evapo- 

'  Lloyd,  F.  E.,  The  physiology  of  stom;il;i.  I'uMicatioii  S2  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  I'JOS. 

-  Livingston,  H.  E.,  anil  Brown.  W.  11..  Helation  of  the  <laily  march  of  tr.ins- 
piration  to  variation.s  in  the  water  eontent  of  foliatie  leavi's.  Hot.  Caz.  S3:  Ul- 
330.     1912. 

'  Lloyd,  r.  E..  The  relation  of  transpiration  to  stoniatal  movements  and  to 
the  water  eontent  of  the  leaves  in  FoKqHiena  splendens.  I'lant  World  15:  1-11. 
1912. 

'  K<'nner,  ()..  IvKperimcntelh'  Ueitriine  zur  Kenntnis  der  Wasserbewegung. 
Flora  103:     171   Ji:.     I'.HI. 
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ration  if  the  jilaiits  considered  have  been  grown  under  different 
evaporation  conditions,  and  were  exposed,  at  the  time  of  wilting, 
to  the  same  rate  of  e\-aporation.  Plants  of  Marlynia  and  'Physa- 
lis,  grown  under  a  Jow  rate  of  evaporation,  indoors  at  Tucson, 
Arizona,  wilted  immediately  when  exposed  to  the  high  evapor- 
rating  power  of  the  air  outside;  although  both  of .  these  species 
grow  spontaneously  during  the  dryest  part  of  the  year,  in  places 
which  are  irrigated.  This  shows  that  the  conditions  under  which 
a  plant  is  grown  are  very  important  in  determining  those  under 
\\\\K-\\  wilting  occurs. 

The  experiments  here  reported  were  carried  out  at  the  Desert 
Lal)oi-at(iry  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  at  Tucson 
during  the  summer  ot  1910.  They  deal  with  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  evaporating  power  of  the  air  and  the  percent  of 
water  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  wilting,  for  similar  plants  grown 
under  similar  conditions.  This  investigation  was  undertaken  at 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  B.  E.  Livingston,  to  whom  the  writer 
is  greath-  indebted  for  valuable  assistance  fluring  the  progress 
of  the  work. 

The  evaporating  power  of  the  air  at  Tucson  changes  very  greatly 
during  the  day,  so  that  plants  wilting  at  different  hours  must  do 
so  under  very  different  rates  of  evaporation;  but  to  secure  still 
greater  variations  four  situations  were  selected  in  which  the 
evaporation  conditions  were  quite  distinct.  These  were:  first 
in  the  open,  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun;  second,  under 
a  lath  shelter;  third,  in  a  room  within  a  thick-walled  adobe  house; 
fourth,  in  a  glass  chamber  in  the  same  room,  the  air  in  this  cham- 
ber being  kept  nearly  saturated  with  moisture.  The  walls  and 
roof  of  the  shelter  were  built  of  laths  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  with  openings  equal  to  the  width  of  a  lath,  about  3  cm. 
Under  this  shelter  there  were  less  sunlight  and  wind  than  in 
the  open  and  consequently  a  lower  evaporation  rate.  In  tiu^ 
house  the  evaporation  rate  was  still  lower,  owing  largely  to  tli(> 
still  further  exclusion  of  direct  sunlight  and  wind.  The  shade 
icmpcrature  in  the  open  and  in  the  room  were,  however,  practi- 
cally tiie  same.  The  e\aporation  rate  was,  naturally,  very  low 
in  the  nearly  saturated  atmosphere  in  the  glass  chamber.     All 
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(if  the  plants  used,  except  those  of  Mcia  faba,  were  jii-owii  in 
the  open  until  the  beginning  of  the  exi)eriineiit. 

The'  plants  w^ere  grown  either  in  ordinary  tive-inch  flower 
pots  or  in  zinc  cans.  Either  method  is  open,  to  objections.  The 
flower  pots,  being  porous  allow  water  to  evaporate  from  their 
sides,  so  that  the  soil  near  the  outside  may  become  dryer  than 
that  nearer  tlie  center.  This  objection  was  largely  obviated 
by  using  the  plants  while  they  were  small,  when  the  roots  were 
still  chieflj'  in  the  interior  of  the  soil  mass;  and  bj^  taking  the 
soil  sample  from  top  to  bottom,  2  cm.  from  the  center  of  the  pot. 
A  cork-borer  was  used  for  this  purpose,  the  upper  2.5  cm.  of  the 
core  being  discarded.  The  u.se  of  the  zinc  cans  had  the  disad- 
vantage that  the  temperature  of  the  soil  vari(>d  with  tlie  intensity 
of  the  sunlight,  while  the  temperature  in  the  pots,  wherein 
the  soil  was  cooled  by  evaporation,  was  c()ni])aiatively  free  from 
this  influence.  For  this  reason  the  pots  were  used  almost  exclu- 
sivelj-,  and  W(Me  (>mployed  in  all  cases  except  where  cans  are 
mentioned. 

Kach  soil  sample,  U'^  >o()n  as  taken,  wa^  put  into  a  weighed 
bottle;  weighed,  dried  foi-  three  days  at  101"  ( '..  reweighed  and 
the  non-available  water  couteiil  calculated  on  the  l)asis  of  the 
dry  weight  of  the  soil. 

The  e\'aporation  rate  was  taken  everj-  hour  bj^  means  of  a 
porous  cup  atmometer,  and  the  results  were  afterwards  reduced 
to  the  standard  which  has  been  employed  by  Livingston.''  The 
evaporation  rate  given  with  each  experiment  is  for  the  hour 
immediately  preceding  wilting. 

The  soil  used  for  growing  the  plants  Avas  a  mixture  of  ('(juai 
parts  by  dry  volume,  of  clay-loam  and  sand.  Botli  soil  coin- 
ponents  had  been  passed  through  a  3  mm.  sieve.  Tiic  water 
holding  capacity  of  the  mixture  W"as  31.4  per  cent  of  the  wciglit 

'  Livingston,  B.  E.,  The  relation  of  desert  plants  to  .soil  moisture  and  to  evapo- 
rution.    Publication  50  of  the  ("arnegie  Institution  of  Washington.     I'lOti. 

Idem,  A  simple  atmometer.     Science,  N.  S.  28:  319-20.     190S. 

Idem,  A  rain-correcting  atmometer  for  ecological  instrumentation.  Plant 
World    13:  79-82.     1910. 

Idem,  Paper  atmometers  for  studies  in  evaporation  and  plant  transpiration. 
Plant   World  14:  2S1-9.     HUl. 
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of  the  dry  soil.     A  rough  mechanical  analysis  of  each  soil  is  given 
ill  the  following  table. 

TABLE  1 
Analysis  of  clay-loam  and  aaml 


CLAY-LOAM 

SAM) 

PAHTICLES 

Per  cent  by  weight 

!- 

M  by  volume 

Percent  by  weight    Percent  by  volume 

mm. 

0.92-3.0 

'              7  2 

S 

17  2                           16  3 

0. 47-0. 92 

1              9. .5 

12 

33  5                     33  5 

0.28-0.47 

5.9 

7 

19  7                      20  (i 

0  20-0.28        ' 

5.6 

7 

14  3                       14  4 

0.15-0.20 

5.5 

6 

SO                        74 

Less  than  0.15 

j 

mm.. 

66.2 

60            j 

8.4                       7.9 

The  experiments  will  now  be  described,  each  of  the  four  species 
used  being  separately  considered. 

Martynia  louisiana  Mill.  This  species  grows  spontaneously, 
and  in  large  numbers,  near  the  Desert  Laboratory  during  the 
moist  mid-summer.  It  also  occurs  earlier,  while  the  dry  season 
is  at  its  height,  in  irrigated  places.  This  plant  is  therefore  well 
suited  to  stand -the  high  evaporation  rate  of  .southern  Arizona. 
Similar  plants  of  this  species,  which  had  been  grown  side  by  side 
in  the  open,  were  placed  under  the  various  conditions  previously 
described  and  allowed  to  wilt.  The  percent  of  soil-moisture  at 
the  time  of  wilting,  for  each  case,  is  given  in  table  2. 

.Vn  examination  of  table  2  shows  that  there  were  considerable 
\'ariations  in  the  soil  moisture  content  at  wilting,  even  when 
this  occurred  under  the  same  rate  of  evaporation.  This  was 
probably  due  in  part  to  differences  in  the  individual  plants,  and 
in  part  to  the  crude  methods  here  resorted  to.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  deciding  when  one  plant  had  reached 
the  same  stage  of  wilting  as  another.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  Martynia  and  of  Physalis,  (the  next  plant  to  be  con- 
sidered) and  may  have  introduced  considerable  errors.  Another 
cause  for  error  lies  in  unequal  packing  of  the  soil  in  the  several 
pots.  Despite  these  irregularities  it  seems  clear,  however,  that 
there  is,  in  general,  a  very  close  relationship  between  the  soil 
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Avatcr  eouteut  at  the  time  of  wilting  and  tlie  evaporation  late 
for  the  preceding  hour.  The  highest  soil  moisture  content  (ex- 
periment 1)  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  plant  wilting  in  the  open, 
with  the  highest  evaporating  power  of  the  air;  and  the  lowest 
percentage  of  soil  moisture  (experiment  16)  was  obtained  in  case 
of  a  plant  wilting  in  the  moist  chamber.  It  is  to  be  noted  espe- 
cially that  an  evaporation  rate  of  somewhat  over  7  cc.  per  liour 
invoked  wilting  with  two  or  three  times  as  much  water  still  in 

TABLE  2 

Percentage  uf  soil  moisture,  at  the  time oj  willing oj similar  plniil.sof  Martyuia  under 

different  evaporation  conditions 


NUMBER  OF 

HOCRLV  EVAPORATION 

'^A-^^sir 

ptrcmt 

1 

7. .5 

17.5 

2 

7.2 

15  4 

3 

7  2 

12  0 

4 

7.2 

U  9 

5 

6.1 

11.7 

6 

4.2 

15  4 

7 

4.2 

113 

8 

4  1 

10.  S 

9 

3  2 

10  5 

10 

2.8 

10.6 

11 

2.8 

0.8 

12 

2.8 

5.7 

13 

1.7 

4.3 

14 

1.6 

6  6 

15 

1.3 

6.7 

16 

0  9 

5.2 

17 

0.5 

5  4 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Lath 

Open 

Open 

Lath 

Lath  t 

Room 

lloom 

lioom 

Itoom 

Uooni 

Hoom 

Moist 

Moist 

Moist 


■ihcltcr 

shelter 
in  house 
in  house 
in  house 
in  house 
in  house 
in  house 
chamber 
cliamber 
chamber 


the  soil  as  was  present  when  wilting  was  brouglit  about   luider 
an  evaporation  rate  of  less  than  1  cc.  per  hour. 

Another  kind  of  experiment  was  carried  out.  Three  plants 
which  had  wilted  under  a  high  rate  of  evaporation  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  position  with  a  lower  rate.  Here  they  revived  quickly 
without  addition  of  water  to  the  soil.  They  were  then  allowtnl  to 
wilt,  in  the  new  situation,  which  they  did  with  considerably  less 
w-itcr  in  the  soil  thou  in  the  first  case.     The  results  are  given 
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in  table  3.     These  results  bring  out,  perhaps  in  a  still  more  con- 
vincing manner,  the  same  generalization  as  that  indicated  above. 

TABLE  3 

Percentage  of  waler  left  in  the  soil  by  the  same  plants  of  Marlynia  wilting  under 
different  rates  of  evaporation 


BOIL  MO 

ISTDHB  AT  WILTING 

1 

{ 

4.2 
0.3 

per  cent 
11.3 

5.9 

2 

1 

7.5 
1.6 

O.t) 

3 

1 

3.2 

10.5 

0.9 

5.2 

Physalis  angulata  var.  linkiana  Gray.  This  plant  grows  spon- 
taneously near  the  Desert  Laboratory  under  the  same  conditions 
as  does  Martynia,  and  it  also  is  well  suited  to  stand  high  evapor- 
ation rates.  Similar  plants  of  this  species,  which  had  been 
grown  together  in  the  open,  were  placed  under  the  various  con- 
ditions previously  described  and  allowed  to  wilt.  The  percent- 
age of  water  left  in  the  soil  in  each  case  is  given  in  table  4.  The 
results  are  quite  similar  to  those  given  for  Martynia. 


Percentage  of  soil  moisture  at  the  time  of  wilting  of  similar  plants'  of  Physali; 
exposed  to  different  evaporation  conditions 


EXPERIMENT 

— 

SOIL  M0I8TDRE 

cc. 

1 

7.5 

19.9 

2 

7.5 

12.7 

3 

0.1 

10.9              1 

4 

4  0 

9.3 

5 

3  5 

8.6 

0 

3.2 

6  9 

7 

13 

5.7 

S 

1.0 

7.S 

9 

0  3 

6.7 

Oi)en 

Luth  shcltiT 

Lath  shelter 

Open 

Room  in  house 

Room  in  house 

Room  in  house 

Moist  clijiniber 

Moist  chamber 
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In  two  eases  plants  whicli  had  wilted  in  the  open,  under  a 
high  rate  of  evaporation,  were  transferred  to  the  house  where 
the  rate  was  much  lower.  Here  they  revived  quickly  without 
any  addition  of  water,  and  wilted  again  in  the  new  situation; 
but,  like  Martynia,  with  a  considerably  lower  soil  moisture  con- 
tent than  was  piTsent  in  the  first  case.  These  results  are  given 
in    table   T). 

T.\UI.E  .0 

Percentage  of  water  left  in  Ike  soil  by  the  same  plants  of  I'lii/salis  wilting  under 
different  rales  of  evaporation 


..«BEHO 

rcxP.H.Mexr 

HODRLY  EVAPORA 

TION 

SO.LM 

31STURE  AT  WILTINO 

1 

/ 
1 

6.1 
1.0 

per  cm  I 

10.9 

7.8 

2 

/ 

7.5 
0  :< 

12.7 
6  7 

Tropacolum  //lajus  Linn.  This  plant  makes  a  good  growth 
in  the  region  of  Tucson  if  started  early  in  the  spring,  before  the 
rate  of  e\^aporation  becomes  excessive.  For  these  experiments 
seeds  were  planted  in  the  early  summer,  Avhich  is  the  dryest 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  seedlings  appeared  to  grow  normally 
until  (hey  had  developed  eight  or  ten  leaves,  .\fter  this,  growth 
was  very  slow  and  the  plants  did  not  appear  healthy.  The  appar- 
ently unhealth}'  condition  of  the  plants  was  probably  due  to 
their  inability  to  obtain  water  from  the  soil  fast  enough  to  replace 
that" lost  through  tran.spiration  and  at  the  .same  time  to  maintain 
the  usual  rate  of  growth  Livingstoni^  has  shown  experimen- 
tally that  with  a  high  evaporating  power  of  the  air,  a  number 
of  plant  forms  undergo  a  cessation  of  grow^th  after  the  forma- 
tion of  onl\'  a  few  leaves,  even  though  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
rooted  be  maintained  at  or  near  what  would  be  the  optimum 
moisture  content  under  less  strenuous  conditions  of  evaporation. 
With  a  lowering  of  the  evaporation  rate,  and  without  any  alter- 
ation in  the  soil  condition,  many  of  these  same  i)lants  resumed 
their  growth. 

•Livingston,  li.  K.,  Opciiitioii  (if  tlio  porous  cu|>  atiiioinetcr.  I'hiiit  Worlii, 
13:  111-18.     1910. 
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The  cxporiineiits  witli  Tropaeolum  were  performed  wlien  the 
plants  had  six  or  seven  leaves  and  still  appeared  to  be  in  healthy 
condition.     The  results  are  given  in  table  (i. 

TABLE  6 

Percentage  of  xoil  inoislure  at  the  lime  of  willing  of  similar  plants  of  Tropaeolum 

exposed  to  different  evaporation  conditions 


^^:j^ 

IIOORIV  EVAPOBAT 

.oV 

SOIL  MOBTCRE 

cc. 

j.<T  cent 

1 

7.4 

17. S 

2 

7  4 

17.5 

3 

5  5 

18.7 

4 

5  5 

9  fi 

5 

4.S 

14  4 

G 

2,S 

7  0 

7 

1   4 

5  :^ 

S 

1   0 

7  4 

POSITION  OF  PL.ANT 


Open 
Open 

Lath  shelter 
Lath  shelter 
Lath  shelter 
Room  in  house 
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Room  in  house 


The  results  given  in  (able  6  agree  in  a  general  way  with  those 
given  for  Martynia  and  Physalis,  but  the  individual  variations 
shown  by  Tropaeolum  are  much  greater  than  in  the  other  two 
cases.  This  may  well  be  due  to  the  adverse  conditions  under 
which  the  plants  were  growing. 

The  results  obtained  from  two  cases  in  which  the  same  plant 
was  successively  exposed  to  two  different  rates  of  evaporation 
and  allowed  to  wilt  are  given  in  table  7.  As  in  the  cases  of 
Martynia  and  Physalis,  the  plants  revived  without  the  addition 
of  water,  when  they  were  transferred  from  the  position  with 
high  rate  of  evaporation  to  that  with  a  lower  one.  These  data 
point  to  the  same  conclusion  as  do  those  previously  given. 

TABLE  7 

Percentage  of  water  left  in  the  soil  by  the  same  plants  of  Tropaeolum  irilting  under 

different  rates  of  evaporation 
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Vicia  j'dba  Liuii.  Seedlings  of  this  species,  fii-owii  under  tlie 
lath  shelter  during  the  summer,  had  a  normal  appearance  but 
theywere  not  able  to  bear  the  high  evaporation  rate  of  the  open; 
it  was  found  impossible  to  grow  them  under  full  sunshine.  For 
these  experiments  the  plants  were  grown  under  the  lath  shelter, 
behaving  normally  until  they  had  attained  a  height  of  from  15 
to  20  cm.  After  this,  however,  they  wilted  regularly  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  As  will  be  seen  from  table  8,  this  was 
the  case  even  when  the  soil  was  saturated  beyond  its  water  hold- 
ing capacity  (31.4  per  cent).  After  reaching  this  stage  growth 
practically  ceased  and  the  plants  soon  died. 

Table  8  gives  the  water  content  of  the  soil  for  plants  al)()ut 
15  cnL  high,  wilting  under  the  lath  shelter  and  in  the  house.  All 
of  the  plants  under  the  shelter  wilted  at  approximately  the  same 
time,  but  with  very  different  amounts  of  water  in  the  soil.  This 
suggests  that,  in  this  case,  the  time  of  wilting  maj'  have  depended 
more  on  the  rate  of  evaporation  than  on  the  moistiu'e  content 
of  the  soil,  and  that  the  death  of  the  plants  a  few  days  later  may 
have  been  due  to  excessive  transpiration  coupled  with  inade- 
quate power  of  water  conduction. 

TAULE  8 
rv  al  the  time  of  willing  of  similar  plants  of  Vicia  exposed 
to  two  different  evaporation  conditions 
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The  data  given  in  table  S  show  that  in  these  experiments 
Vicia  J'aba,  Hke  the  other  three  species,  wilted  with  a  greater 
percentage  of  water  in  the  soil  when  the  rate  of  evaporation  was 
high  than  when  it  was  lower. 

The  results  of  the  above  experiments,  with  Marlynia,  Physalis, 
Tropaeohim  and  Vicia,  clearly  show  that  determinations  of  the 
percentage  of  soil  moisture  at  the  time  of  wilting, — at  least  for 
these  plants  and  for  the  soil  here  used, — are  of  no  value  unless 
the  evaporating  r)ower  of  the  air,  at  least  for  the  period  just 
preceding  the  time  of  wilting,  is  taken  into  account,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  this  is  also  true  for  all  ordinary  plants  and 
soils. 

Another  interesting  and  apparently  fundamentally  important 
point  is  brought  out  by  a  comparison  of  the  data  of  tables  2, 
4,  6,  and  8.  The  moisture  content  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of 
wilting  is  seen  to  \av\  among  the  different  plants  within  but 
comparative!}^  narrow  limits  for  any  given  evaporating  power 
of  the  air  during  the  hour  preceding  wilting.  Thus,  with  an 
evaporation  rate  from  the  standard  atmometer  of  from  7.2  to 
7.5  CO.  per  hour,  the  percentage  of  residual  water  content  of  the 
soil  here  used  was  11.9  to  17.5  for  Mariynia,  12.7  to  19.9  for 
Physalis,  and  17.5  to  17.8  for  Tropaeohim.  With  the  evapor- 
ration  rate  between  0.9  and  1.6  cc.  per  hour  these  limits  are  5.2 
to  6.6  for  Mariynia,  5.7  to  7.8  for  Physalis,  5.3  to  7.4  for  Tro- 
paeolum  and  7.5  to  8.3  for  Vicia.  The  most  marked  exception 
to  this  generalization  is  shown  by  Vicia.  (table  8,  experiments 
1  to  10)  Avith  an  evaporation  rate  of  4.2  cc,  in  which  case  wilt- 
ing occurred  W'ith  a  soil  water  content  of  from  17.8  to  36.4  per 
cent.  Under  high  evaporation  rates  Vicia  faba  is  able  to  main- 
tain its  form  for  but  a  short  time,  as  has  already  been  noted, 
and  we  may  suppose  that  these  extraordinarilj-  high  residual 
moisture  contents  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  limits  for  the 
general  life  activities  of  this  plant  have  been  surpassed  and  that 
the  physical  system  of  its  body  is  somehow  in  process  of  break- 
ing down.  Some  of  the  results  obtained  with  Tropaeolum  sug- 
gest a  similar  interpretation.  But  it  appears  to  be  fairly  clear 
from  the  general  nature  of  the  data  here  given  that,  within  a 
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wide  range  of  intensities  of  the  evaporating  power  of  the  air, 
we  may  expect  a  given  evaporation  rate  to  produce  wilting  in  dif- 
ferent plants  growing  in  the  same  soil,  with  about  the  same  soil 
moisture  content.  This  is  not  in  agreement  with  what  is  usually 
stated,  but  has  been  convincingly  substantiated  by  the  work  of 
Briggs  and  Shantz,"  who  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
as  that  just  given  from  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  with 
many  plant  forms,  well  distributed  in  the  natural  system. 

That  high  soil  temperature  may  affect  the  percentage  of 
residual  soil  water  at  the  time  of  wilting,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing observations.  When  plants  grown  in  zinc  cans  were  allowed 
to  wilt  in  the  open,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  direct  raj's 
of  the  sun,  the  temperature  of  the  soil  was  always  higher  than 
in  flower  pots  similarly  placed.  Under  these  conditions  the  per- 
centage of  residual  water  was  .greater  for  the  plants  in  cans  than 
for  those  in  pots.  When,  however,  the  plants  wilted  in  the  room 
or  in  the  moist  chamber,  both  the  temperature  of  the  soil  and 
the  percentage  of  residual  moisture  were  practically  the  same  in 
the  two  cases.  Fi-om  this  it  appears  that  excessive  soil  temper- 
atures, like  high  evaporation  rates,  increase  the  amount  of  soil 
moisture  which  is  present  at  the  time  of  wilting. 

If  the  .soil  in  which  the  plants  were  growing  was  very  moist 
when  they  were  transferred  from  the  open  to  the  room  or  to  the 
moist  chamber,  it  took  several  days  for  the  soil  to  become  dry 
enough  to  produce  wilting.  In  such  cases  the  plants  always 
wilted  with  a  higher  percentage  of  water  in  the  soil  than  in  the 
cases  where  the  soil  was  sufficiently  dry  at  the  time  of  transfer 
so  that  wilting  occurred  within  twenty  four  hours.  This  shows 
hoAV  capable  these  plants  are  of  acclimatization,  and  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  internal  conditions  of  the  plant  in  deter- 
mining the  soil  moisture  content  at  the  time  of  wilting. 

Briggs  and  Shantz  (loc.  cit.),  in  their  thorough-going  treat- 
ment of  certain  phases  of  wilting  in  relation  to  soil  moisture, 
found  that  rather  marked  differences  in  humidity  and  sunlight 

■'  Briggs,  L.  J.,  aii'l  .Shantz,  II.  I,..  Tlii'  wilting  coefficient  fur  different  plant.s 
anil  its  indirect  determination.  Hulletin  230.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  i:.  S. 
l).-,.l.  of  .\gn.'.     IVU-.'. 
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luid  no  con.sick'riibk'  effect  upon  the  soil  moisture  content  jil  the 
time  of  wilting,  providing  that  the  wilting  occurred  under  thesame 
general  environmental  complex  under  which  the  plants  had  been 
(frown.  This  proposition  clearly  supports  the  suggestion  just 
made,  that,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  remarkable  relation  between 
the  evapoi-ating  |)ow(>r  of  the  air  and  the  soil  wilting  point,  it 
is  quite  essential  that  the  internal  physical  system  of  the  plant 
be  not  allowed  much  time  for  alteration.  If  the  internal  condi- 
tions be  allowed  to  change  'as  by  a  process  of  acclimatization) 
or  if  they  be  differently  established  from  the  start  (as  by  growing 
plants  under  various  external  conditions),  then,  although  the 
plants  may  still  seem  alike  to  the  eye,  yet  they  differ  markedly 
in  their  physiological  nature  and  are  really  different  kinds  of 
organisms.  By  this  consideration  it  is  seen  that  what  appears 
to  be  a  fundamental  discrepancy  between  the  conclusions  of 
Briggs  and  Shantz  and  those  here  expressed  is  probably  not  a 
serious  one,  if  it  is  a  discrepancy  at  all.  The  problem  treated 
in  the  present  paper  is  quite  a  different  one  from  that  attacked 
by  the  authors  just  mentioned  and  the  two  conclusions  may  well 
stand   together. 

With  the  usual  lack  of  uniform  methods  in  pliysiological  experi- 
mentation in  the  hands  of  different  workers,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  no  criterion  for  the  quantitative  comparison  of  the  data  here 
given  with  those  of  Briggs  and  Shantz  can  be  established.  The 
only  physical  analysis  of  the  soil  here  used  which  was  possible 
at  the  Desert  Laboratory  in  the  summer  of  1910  is  far  too  crude 
to  be  of  value  in  comparing  the  soil  mixture  of  these  tests  with 
the  soils  of  the  Washington  authors.  Furthermore,  their  water- 
holding  capacities  were  determined  with  a  soil  column  one  centi- 
meter high,  while  the  determination  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
paper  was  made  with  a  10  cm.  column.  Briggs  and  Shantz  have 
omitted  any  quantitative  description  of  the  aerial  conditions  of 
their  experiments,  so  that  the  atmometer  data  of  the  present 
paper  are  of  no  avail  for  a  common  criterion.  This  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  workers  in  physiology 
and  ecology  will  eventually  realize  the  importance  of  atmometric 
records  in  specifically  defining  the  aerial  conditions  under  which 
experiments  are  performed. 
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It  is  certain  tluit  the  prnhlein  of  wilting  here  dealt  with  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  very  carefully  planned  studj'  before  any 
satisfactory  general  conclusion  may  be  reached.  For  the  present, 
it  seems  advisable  to  regard  the  definite  conclusions  of  Briggs 
and  Shantz  as  probably  api)licable  only  to  a  special  complex 
of  aerial  conditions. 

SCMMAKV 

The  percentage  of  .soil  moisture  at  the  time  of  wilting  for  simi- 
lar plants  of  Marlynia  louisiana,  Physalis  angulaia  var.  linkiana, 
Tropaeolum  majus,  and  Vicia  faba,  grown  under  the  same  con- 
ditions and  in  the  same  soil,  has  been  found  to  vary  with  the 
rate  of  evaporation  at  the  time  of  wilting,  providing  however 
that,  in  the  case  of  altered  conditions,  the  plant  is  not  allowed 
time  enough  under  the  new  evaporation  rate  to  become  physio- 
logically  altered. 

This  residual  moisture  content  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  wilting 
varies  according  to  the  atmospheric  conditions  under  which  the 
plant  has  been  grown  and  ajjpears  to  be  increased  by  excessive 
soil  temperatures. 
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Some  years  ago  the  late  Professor  Kellerman  published  in 
Science  a  note  describing  a  quick  method  of  drying  plants  for 
herbarium  collections.  He  had  used  it  with  entire  success  in 
the  reeking  tropical  climate  of  Guatemala.  In  the  summer  of 
1910  the  present  writer  arranged  a  similar  press  at  the  Biologi- 
cal Laboratory  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island.  It  was  so  satisfactory 
that  several  persons  who  saw  it  have  adopted  the  scheme.  Dur- 
ing the  following  autunm  Professor  Collins,  then  of  Brown 
University,  described  the  process  before  the  New  England  Botani- 
cal Club  in  a  paper  later  published  in  Rhodora  (vol.  xii,  p.  221- 
224).  We  have  since  u.sed  it  in  our  college  laboratories,  to  the 
delight  of  both  st'udejits  and  instructors.  While,  therefore,  there 
is  nothing  new  in  our  device,  we  think  every  field  botanist  should 
be  acquainted  with  it,  and  every  teacher  who  dries  specimens 
or  requires  students  to  do  so,  should  know  and  use  it. 

In  brief,  the  Kellerman  press  consists  of  two  board  sides  11 
by  17  inches,  in  which  corrugated  pasteboard  is  used  in  place 
of  blotters.  The  corrugations  run  crosswise  of  the  sheets,  being 
backed  by  plain  pasteboard  on  one  side.  These  boards  are  laid 
between  the  plants  exactly  as  blotters  were  formerly  used.  When 
the  press  is  full,  say  18  inches  thick,  it  is  tied  up  tightly  with  a 
cord  around  each  end.  The  press  is  then  hung  by  the  coi-ds  on 
two  hooks,  so  that  the  corrugations  of  the  driers  stand  vertically. 
A  canvas  skirt  or  tube  is  tied  tightly  round  the  press  with  a 
drawing  string,  and  a  kersoene  lamp  is  placed  mider  the  skirt. 
The  hot  air  from  the  lamp  rises  in  the  skirt,  passes  through  the 
corrugations  on  each  sitle  of  each  plant,  warming  and  drying 
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them.  Fenis  and  tree  leaves  of  Long  Island  dry  readily  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Specimens  collected  today  may  be  mounted, 
labeled,  and  stored  inthe  permanent  herbarium  tomorrow.  Salt- 
worts and  prickly  pears  require  two  to  four  days  to  dry.  They 
do  not  grow  in  the  jjrcss  as  TaUnunt  and  Sedum  used  to  do  in 
the  blotters. 

For  those  who  wish  more  detailed  specifications,  we  may  out- 
line our  own  method  of  operating  the  press.  In  the  field  I  usu- 
ally carry  on  my  back  a  light  slat  press  with  three  projecting 
strips  on  each  side.  A  stout  cord  is  wrapped  around  the  ends 
of  these  strips  to  hold  the  press  together.  Two  half-inch  ropes 
tied  into  the  ends  of  one  side  of  the  press  enable  me  to  hang  it 
on  my  shoulders  like  a  knapsack.  A  big  cord  i)roperly  run 
through  the  slats  of  the  other  side  is  used  for  attaching  general 
baggage  -manual,  maps,  accession  list,  hmch,  blankets,  etc.  Both 
hands  are  thus  left  free  for  any  use  that  may  come  to  them. 
One  can  easily  carry  in  addition  a  vasculum  on  one  shoulder 
and  a  camera  on  the  other.  Before  starting  out  we  fill  the  press 
with  fifty  to  two  hundred  sheets  of  the  thinnest  and  cheapest 
unprinted  newspaper,  cut  to  11  by  17  inches.  Printed  news- 
paper is  just  as  good.  On  reaching  the  collepting  grounds  we 
gather  plants  in  hand  until  they  begin  to  show  the  first  signs  of 
wilting.  Then  we  sit  down  in  a  spot  sheltered  from  any  breath 
of  wind,  lay  the  plants  on  our  right,  and  the  press  on  our  la)) 
with  the  baggage  side  up.  The  cord  is  loosed,  the  loaded  side 
of  the  i)ress  laid  off  to  the  left,  and  the  papers  laid  on  top  of  it. 
Then  we  lay  two  sheets  of  paper  on  the  press,  cover  with  plants, 
lay  on  two  more  papers,  then  plants,  then  two  papers,  and  so  on 
until  all  the  plants  are  put  in.  A  stick,  leaf,  or  stalk  of  gra.ss 
laid  with  one  end  projecting  from  the  press  serves  to  mark  the 
place  where  we  leave  off  putting  in  plants  at  this  sitting.  The 
empty  papers  are  replaced,  and  all  made  fast  with  the  cord. 
Next  time  we  begin  at  the  projecting  grass  or  leaf  and  proceed 
as  before.  This  is  rejjeated  until  the  day's  work  is  done,  when 
we  return  to  the  laboratory. 

Field  work  has  to  be  conducted  in  Iowa  on  rather  diffei'iMit 
lines   from    those   followe<i    in    Long    Island.     Rarely   is   the   air 
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still  enough  on  the  prairies  to  use  the  field  press.  This  makes 
the  securing  of  good  specimens  much  more  difficult.  For  in 
nature  every  leaf  and  flower  is  perfectly  spread  out,  and  if  clapped 
into  the  press  (|uirkly,  all  this  natural  grace  of  position  is  well 
preserved.  But  the  prairie  winds  blow  our  papers  about  hope- 
lessly.and  dry  our  plants  before  we  have  time  to  seek  a  sheltered 
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spot.  So  WO  must  collect  in  vasculunis,  and  spread  our  speci- 
mens on  newspapers  as  best  we  can  in  the  laboratory  or  tent. 
I  had  less  difficulty  collecting  in  the  desert  of  New  .Mexico  and 
in  the  misty  forests  of  Washington  State  than  on  the  Iowa  prairie! 
My  laboratory  press  consists  of  two  light  slat  sides,  inherited 
from  the  days  of  blotters.     We  wrap  them  in  strong  paper  to 
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keep  the  hot  draft  Iruiu  being  lost  througli  the  slats.  We  lay 
one  of  these  sides  on  a  table,  on  the  left  of  it  a  pile  of  corrugated 
driers,  and  on  the  right  the  opened  field  press  with  any  unused 
papers  removed.  Then  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  piling  up.  I 
like  to  have  an  assistant  do  this!  On  the  laboratory  press  is 
laid  first  a  corrugated  drier,  then  two  sheets  enclosing  a  plant 
from  the  field  press,  then  a  corrugated  drier,  and  so  on  until  the 
pile  is  sufficiently  high.  The  press  is  tied  with  quarter-inch 
rope,  as  tightly  as  we  can  squeeze  it.  The  rack  on  which  we 
hang  it  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  is  made  of  a  12  foot  long  by  5 
in.  iron  rod,  bent  in  a  U-shape.  The  legs  are  5  feet  long  and 
the  horizontal  part  2  feet.  Two  wires  wound  round  the  cross  bar 
and  bent  to  a  hook  4  inches  below  it  serve  to  hold  the  cord  when 
the  press  is  hung  up.  Thus  th(>  weight  of  the  press  keejjs  the 
cords  constantly  tight,  and  the  sides  follow  the  plants  as  they 
shrink  in  drying.  The  iron  work  is  supported  bj^  two  vertical 
wooden  supports  fastened  to  cross  pieces  which  lie  on  the  floor. 
Tills  makes  an  easily  portable  apparatus.  The  skirt  that  is 
tied  round  the  press  is  made  from  two  four-foot  lengths  of  thin 
fire-  and  waterproofed  canvas  30  inches  wide.  Both  sehage 
edges  are  sewed  together,  and  both  ends  of  the  tube  hemmed. 
In  the  upper  end  a  drawing  string  of  (luarter-inch  cord  serves 
to  tie  the  .skirt  around  the  press.  In  the  lower  end  a  wire  is 
inserted  to  keep  the  skirt  spread  wide  open  at  the  bottom.  These 
dimensions  bring  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  about  4  or  "1  inches 
from  the  floor,  allowing  ample  ventilation  for  the  lamp.  \\'e 
use  any  ordinary  flat  wick  kerosene  lamp,  with  an  oil  reserxoir 
large  enough  to  supply  the  flame  for  at  least  twehe  hours.  A 
2-inch  burner  is  desirable,  but  1-inch  will  suffice. 

In  our  home  laboratory  the  press  hangs  near  a  column  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  laboratory  room.  We  have  a  shallow  galvan- 
ized iron  pan  under  it,  in  case  of  acciilent.  Though  I  never  had 
any  indication  of  danger,  I  would  prefer  to  keep  the  outfit  in  a 
fireproof  room.  In  early  spring  and  late  autunni  we  simply  lay 
the  press  on  edge  on  a  steam  radiator,  obtaining  the  best  of  re- 
sults without  a  trace  of  risk.' 
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The  satisfaction  to  tlie  teacher  of  liaving  today's  collections 
read}-  for  study  at  tomorrow's  class  will  be  easily  imagined.  One 
can  require  collections  with  an  easy  conscience  when  the  student 
spends  all  of  his  time  with  the  plant  rather  than  with  blotting 
pads.  The  collector  finds  about  ten  times  the  return  for  his 
time  by  this  sj'stem  that  he  could  get  with  blotters.  And  in 
damp  weather  the  two  methods  are  not  comparable!  The  speci- 
mens are  of  course  better  for  having  dried  quickly.  I  have 
Baptisia  tindoria  in  good  color  but  have  not  yet  obtained  Mono- 
Iropa  uniflora  without  blackening.  Rarely  does  any  trace  of 
the  corrugations  appear  on  the  plants,  and  never  yet  in  my 
experience  to  their  detriment. 
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The  Ei'sPORANGiATE  Ferns.'  It  is  just  twenty  years  since  Professor 
Campbell  first  called  attention  to  the  Ophioglossaceae  and  Marattiaceae, 
which  together  make  up  the  Stipulatae  of  Sachs,  or  Eusporangiatae 
of  Goebel,  as  the  most  primitive  of  li\ang  Filicales.  The  present  paper' 
gives  us  the  consummation  of  the  investigations  initiated  by  the  author 
two  decades  ago.  It  furnishes  a  worthy  example  of  long-sustained 
interest  and  persistent  effort  in  the  solution  of  one  problem.  The 
outcome  is  the  accumulation  of  a  large  series  of  facts  concerning  the 
structure  and  development  of  these  ferns,  which  serve  as  a  substan- 
tial foundation  for  his  hypothesis  concerning  their  relationsliip  to  each 
oth(>r  and  to  other  Filicales.  Besides  summarizing  the  earlier  work  of 
the  author  and  that  of  other  writers,  the  book  gives  the  results  of  the 
detailed  study  of  fourteen  species  of  the.se  two  families,  includingexam- 
ples  of  all  the  genera  except  the  recently  discovered  Arcangiopteris 
and  Macroylossnim.  Some  of  the  subject  matter  and  certain  of  the 
drawings  have  alr(>ady  appeared  in  the  recent  papers  of  the  author. 

The  memoir  is  divided  into  three  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  the 
Ophioglo.ssaceae,  the  Marattiaceae  and  the  origin  and  relationship  of 
the  Eusporangiatae.  In  Part  I  Campbell  discusses,  in  one  section,  the 
germination  of  two  species  of  Ophioglossum;  the  structure,  including 
histology  and  the  mycorrhiza  of  the  prothallus  of  four  species  of  Ophio- 
glosmm,  one  of  liotrijchium  and  one  of  Helminthostachys;  finalh',  the 
development  of  the  .sexual  organs  is  described,  including  the  .spermato- 
genesis of  all  three  genera.  In  a  second  section  or  chapter,  on  the  em- 
bryo, the  origin  of  the  primary  organs  of  the  sporophjiie  is  described  for 
two  species  of  Ophioglossum,  and  one  of  Botrijchiiwi .  The  most  striking 
feature  of  this  development  is  the  late  appearance  of  the  stem,  in  an  em- 
bryo that  for  a  long  time  consi.sts  .solely  of  a  root  and  a  cotyledon  with 
a  continuous  vascular  bundle  running  through  both.  The  most  impor- 
tant di.scovery  de.scril)ed  in  a  third  section,  on  the  young  sporophyte, 
is  the  character  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  latter.     This  is  made  up 

'Campbell,  Dougla.s  Houghton:  The  Eusporangiatae;  The  Comparative  Mor- 
phology of  the  Ophioglo.s.saoeao  and  Marattiaceae.  Carn.  Inst.  \Va.<h.,  Publ 
141,  pp.  2.3."..  pl.s.   Vi.  figs.  1!)L'.     HMl. 
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entirely  of  leaf  traces,  fused  with  each  other,  and  wilh  ilm-c  df  the  root 
and  cotyledon,  hut  without  any  traee  of  (■.uiliiic  cliiin  m -,  r,, riling  from 
the  plerome  of  the  stem  apex.  This  faet  strength(>ns  i  ]\r  ((rmlusjon  that 
the  young  plant  is  made  up,  primarily,  of  root  and  cotyledon  only".  In 
a  fourth  section  of  Part  I  it  is  shown  that  the  same  mode  of  origin  of  the 
vascular  -yslcm  is  found  at  the  apex  of  the  mature  stem.  A  true  cam- 
liiiirn  1-  pir-rtit  in  the  stem  of  Botnjchium,  even  when  hut  five  or  six 
lca\-c>  lia\c  hcen  developed.  The  fertile  portion  of  the  .sporophyte 
Caniphell  regards  as  a  structure  sui  generis,  or  sporangiophore,  as  was 
suggested  by  Bower,  and  does  not  admit  that  it  can  be  the  equivalent 
of  one,  or  two,  fused  pinnae,  as  held  by  Goebel  and  bj'  Chrysler.  In 
studying  the  development  of  the  leaf  Campbell  finds  that  the  fertile  and 
sterile  portions  arise  by  a  dichotoni}-  of  the  leaf  rudiment.  The  vascu- 
lar system  of  the  spike  arises  from  parts  of  two  bundles,  the  remainders  of 
which  continue  on  to  form  parts  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  sterile 
blade. 

In  Part  II  Campbell  discusses,  in  the  same  detailed  manner,  the  game- 
tophyte,  embryo  and  mature  sporophyte  of  Marattia,  Danaea  and  Angi- 
opteris.  He  notes  the  occurrence  in  the  green  prothalli  of  these  forms  of 
a  mycorrhiza,  similar  to  that  in  the  subterranean  prothalli  of  the  Ophio- 
glossaceae.  The  sexual  organs  are  found  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
latter  familj',  as  is  the  spermatogenesis,  which  was  studied  in  Danaea  and 
Kaidfussia.  In  the  development  of  the  embryo  the  root  arises  second- 
arily, and  it,  as  well  as  the  stem  and  cotyledon,  is  derived  from  the  epi- 
basal  half  of  the  oospore,  probably  from  the  same  octants  as  the  cotyle- 
don. The  vascular  .system  of  the  very  young  plant  consists  of  fused 
leaf  traces  only.  In  a  plant  of  Danaea  jenmani  with  seven  leaves,  a 
commissural  strand  had  appeared,  which  is  derived  directly  from  the 
plerome  of  the  stem  apex.  This  small  commissural  strand  is  developed, 
at  this  time  or  later,  in  all  the  Marattiaceae  studied.  In  this  study  of 
the  vascular  system  one  could  wish  that  every  possible  means  had  been 
taken  to  locate  the  elusive  endodermis,  because  of  its  value  as  a  definite 
boundarj^  line.  The  peculiar  groups  of  sporogenous  cells  arise,  in  con- 
trast with  tho.se  of  the  Ophioglossaceae,  on  little  modified  leaves.  Camp- 
bell rejects  the  view  that  the  latter  have  arisen  by  the  fusion  of  the  fer- 
tile and  sterile  portions  of  a  leaf  like  that  of  Ophioglossum.  He  suggests 
that  the  sporophylls  of  the  Marattiaceae  may  have  arisen  by  the  gradual 
sterilization,  extension  and  flattening  of  part  of  the  tissue  of  a  sporangio- 
phore, as  sometimes  occurs  to  a  striking  degree  in  Helminthostachys. 
In  spite  of  the  differences  in  the  sporophylls  there  are  many  features  in 
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which  the  sporophyte  of  the  Marattiaccae,  especially  that  of  Kaiilfiii^mi, 
resembles  that  of  the  Ophioglossaccae. 

In  Part  III,  the  origin  and  relationship  of  the  Euspurangiatae,  ("aniji- 
bell  points  out  that,  in  the  absence  of  adequate  evidence  from  fossils, 
we  are  dependent  on  comparative  study  of  living  forms  in  determining 
the  phylogenetic  position  of  the  Eusporargiatae.  Starting  from  the 
assumption,  made  for  reasons  given  in  his  "Mosses  and  Ferns,"  that  the 
sporophyte  of  the  Eusporangiatae  is  descended  fom  that  of  a  liverwort- 
like  form,  he  choosis  A  iiDfnc,  ros  as  the  nearest  living  form  to  this  ances- 
tral liverwort.  Ilr  tin  u  ji.ijnts  out  the  essential  similarity  of  the  sexual 
reproductive  organs  of  Anlhuca-o.^  and  the  Eusporangiatae  and  compares 
the  late  fruiting,  persistent  sporogonium  of  the  former  with  the  tardily 
differentiated  sporophyte  of,  e.g.,  Ophioglossum.  He  is  finally  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  if  the  sporogonium  of  Antboceros  were  to  develop  a  root 
from  its  basal  meristem,  it  would  form  thus  a  sort  of  "Pro-Ophioglos- 
sitni"  from  which  the  known  species  of  Ophiogloa.'nan  might  have  de- 
scended. Through  them  could  readily  be  derived  the  other  Eusporan- 
giatae and  perhaps  all  the  rest  of  the  Filicales.  The  first  leaf  of  this 
primitive  Ophioglofisit7n  was  probably  fertile  and  the  sterile  leaf  blade  is 
believed  to  have  sprung,  like  the  root,  from  the  ])r()lific  and  versatile 
basal  meristem.  This  well  thought-out  hypothesis  is  .still  far  from  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  It  does  however  escape  at  least  a  part  of  the  force  of 
the  criticism  recently  directed  by  Scott  against  tlie  antithetic  theory 
of  alternation,  that  "no  one  ever  saw  an  intermediate  stage  between 
a  sporogonium  and  a  leafy  stem."  It  is  evident  that  Campbell  needs 
to  postulate  the  origin  of  but  a  single  flattened  outgrowth  from  the 
base  of  the  sporogonium,  a  structure  of  the  sort  which  has  an  actual 
counterpart  in  th(»  apophysis  of  the  moss  Splachnmn.  The  further  evo- 
lution of  the  shoot  to  a  "leafy  stem"  is,  if  we  entertain  the  rather  gener- 
ally accepted  view  of  the  relationship  of  Oph>()(jl<i.-<.'<-uiii  to  its  allies,  not  a 
question  of  hypothesis  hut  of  fact.—  D.  S.  Johnson. 

The  Pr.\iriks  of  Iow.\. — Although  the  pajiers  that  have  been  writ- 
ten in  explanation  of  the  |)rairie  are  almost  numberless,  it  is  with  unal- 
loyed pleasure  that  we  welcome  Shimek's  recent  paper'  on  this  subject, 
since  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  present  exact  data.  For  many  years 
the  author  has  been  interested  in  the  study  of  the  tension  line  between 

'  Shiruok,  H.,  The  Prairies.  IJiill.  Lab.  Xat.  )li.st.  State  llniv.  Iowa,  G:  1G9-240, 
pis.  II.     Illll. 
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forests  and  prairies,  affording  still  another  reason  for  placing  tiiis  contri- 
bution in  the  first  rank.  It  is  estimated  that  seven-eighths  of  the  area 
of  Iowa  was  occupied  originally  by  prairie,  this  area  embracing  almost 
every  tj^ie  of  topography  and  lithological  substratum.  After  listing  and 
discussing  the  characteristic  plant  species  of  the  prairie,  Shimek  considers 
the  relation  of  the  vegetation  to  various  factor.s,  especially  to  evaporation, 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  chief  determining  factor.  Careful  experi- 
ments witii  evaporimeters,  coupled  with  long  observation,  lead  the 
author  to  believe  that  exposure  to  a  high  degree  of  evaporation  is  the 
ohief  cause  of  treelessness.  Rainfall  and  drainage  are  not  determining 
factors  in  Iowa,  both  frequently  being  equal  on  contiguous  forested  and 
treeless  areas.  Prairie  fires  as  a  cause  are  discussed  at  length  and  are 
very  properly  ruled  out  as  factors  of  large  importance.  It  seems  to  the 
reviewer  that  the  author  has  proved  his  case  better  than  anyone  who 
has  previously  written  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  much-vexed  problem 
is  nearing  solution.  The  paper  closes  with  an  admirable  bibliography. 
The  plates  are  well  selected  and  several  of  them  show  a  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  vegetation  of  opposing  slopes,  which  is  clearly  related 
to  differences  in  evaporation. — Henhy  C.  Cowles. 

Uni.\ucle.\te  Aeci.\. — Students  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  sexu- 
ality of  fungi  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  paper  by  Miss  Moreau.^  She 
finds  an  aecidial  form  parasitic  on  Euphorbia  silvatica,  which  bears  aecia 
with  only  one  nucleus.  The  mycelial  cells  are  also  uninucleate,  as  are 
the  mother  cells,  which  give  rise  to  the  chains  of  aecia  and  the  intercalary 
cells.  Since  she  was  unable  to  bring  about  the  germination  of  these 
spores,  we  do  not  know  whether  they  germinate  as  normal  aecia  or  as  in 
Eudophyllum.  Should  Miss  Moreau's  observations  be  substantiated, 
this  will  prove  to  be  the  first  exception  to  the  generally  accepted  law, 
that  aecia  are  always  binucleate— Frederick  A.  Wolf. 


iMoreau,  Mme.  Fernand,  Sur  I'existenee  d'unc  forme  ecidionno    uninucl66 
Bull.  Soc.  Mycol.  France,  Tome  27:  489-493  (I91I).     1912. 


NOTES    AND    COMMENT 

A  strikiiiK  review  of  the  (levelopiiiciit  of  hotaaical  science  since  Nageli, 
Pringsheiin,  De  Hary,  Tulasne,  and  Hofnieister  opened  the  waj's  for 
studies  in  the  ph\siolo,<;y  of  ])iants,  for  studies  of  the  fungi  and  of  the 
algae  of  fresh  waters  and  of  the  sea,  and  in  morphology,  and  since  Darwin 
published  his  Origin  of  Species,  is  given  as  a  Rektoratsrede  by  Professor 
Ed.  Fischer.  The  occasion  was  the  seventy-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  University  of  Bern.  Fischer  sums  up  his  review  (Ein 
Menschenalter  botanischer  Forschung,  Akademischer  Buchhandlung, 
Bern,  191 1)  by  the  assertion  that  the  period  in  question,  the  span  of  a 
man's  life,  is  characterized  by  two  things — the  emphasis  of  the  phy.sio- 
logical  and  biological  point  of  view,  and  the  domination  of  the  doctrine 
of  descent.  Botanical  science,  no  longer  content  with  ascertaining  what 
is  and  building  hypotheses  upon  these  facts,  has  learned  to  follow  the 
course  of  their  development  and  the  conditions  which  affect  if  they  do 
not  control  it.  Culture,  pure-culture,  and  experiment  are  now  made 
to  throw  what  light  they  can  even  upon  questions  of  descent.  And  of 
late  years  we  find  botani.sts  associating  themselves  with  physicists  and 
chemists,  if  they  do  not  themselves  become  such,  for  deeper  study  of 
what  is.  rather  than  continuing  their  independent  speculations  aliout 
what  was.  -G.  ,J.  P. 

Rapid  i)rogress  is  being  made  in  the  field  of  applied  mycology,  both 
by  rea.son  of  the  utilisation  of  the  scientific  work  whicli  has  been  done, 
and  because  of  the  .stimulating  effect  which  jiractic  al  n((>ds  have  exerted 
on  the  character  of  the  work  in  scientific  mycology.  A  .striking  evidence 
of  this  iirogress  is  afforded  by  the  nearly  simultaneous  (>stablishment  of 
the  Zeitschrift  fur  Giirungsphysiologie,  allgemeine,  landwirtschaftliche 
und  technische  Mykologie,  published  by  Gebriider  Borntraeger,  and  the 
Mycologisches  CentraU>latt,  published  by  Gistav  Fischer. 

Blakeslee  and  Jarvis  have  prepared  a  handiiook  for  the  study  and 
determination  of  New  England  trees  in  the  winter  condition  (Bull.  69, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Storrs,  Conn.).  One  hundred  and 
ten  species  are  described,  and  illustrations  are  given  to  show  their  habit 
of  branching  anfl  the  ap|)earance  of  their  bark  and  twigs.  The  bulletin 
will  doubtless  be  useful  throughout  the  northeastern  states. 
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THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  NECTAR  GLAND  IN  THE 
CACTI,  WITH  A  NOTE  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  TRICHOMES  AND  AREOLAR  CORK 

FRANCIS  E.  LLOYD  and  CHARLES  S.  RIDGWAY 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala. 

The  occurrence  of  extra  floral  glands  in  the  Cactaceae  has  long 
been  knowni'  and  these  structures  have  been  used  as  taxononiic 
characters.  Ganong,  in  1894,  indicated  their  occurrence  in  a 
variety  of  species  of  the  genus  Opuntia,  and  examined  them  from 
the  morphological-physiological  point  of  view,  describing  in  detail 
their  structure  and  mode  of  secretion  in  Opuntia  arbor6scens.  He 
pointed  out,  also,  that,  at  the  time  of  his  publication,  they  were 
known  in  Mamillaria,  RhipsaUs  and  Cereus.  This  hst  was  ex- 
tended in  1908=  to  include  Echinocactus,  of  which  several  species 
were  found  to  have  nectar  glands  on  the  mamillae.  Other  genera 
might  have  been  included  but  for  the  lack  of  suitable  identifica- 
tions. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  is  to  rediscuss  the  structure 
and  the  mode  of  secretion ,  as  indicated  by  certain  cytolytic  changes, 
of  the  cactus  extrafloral  nectar  gland,  which  according  to  Ganong, 
may  be  homologized  with  the  thorn,  a  conclusion  fully  supported 
by  the  evidence.  After  describing  their  development,  Ganong 
says  of  the  histology  of  the  gland:  "die  Zellen  bleiben  noch  unver- 
holzt  und  inhaltsreich,  und  eine  Cuticula  sondert  sich  ab,  zwdschen 
welcher  und  der  Driisenoberflache  der  Honig  ausgeschieden  Avird. 
Schliesslich  zerreisst  die  Cuticula  und  der  Honig  steht  als  grosser 

'Pertinent  references  are  given  by  Ganong.  \V.  I'.,  Beit  riifje  zurKenntnisse  der 
Morphologic  und  Physiologic  der  Cacteen.     Flora,  Erganzungsbd,    1-40,    1894. 

=  Lloyd,  F.  E.,  Extra-floral  nectaries  in  the  cacti.  Plant  World,  U:  138-140, 
June  1908.  The  senior  author  regrets  that,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  paper,  he 
was  in  ignorance  of  Ganong's  work  on  the  nectar  gland  and  neglected,  therefore, 
to  cite  it. 
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Tropfeii  auf  der  Druse  {I.  c,  10,  11).  This  description  is  accom- 
panied by  a  figure  (his  fig.  5)  of  the  tip  of  a  "nectarial  thorn"  of 
Opuntia  arborescens,  represented  as  a  solid  object.  Sections  of 
the  structures  in  question  are  not  reproduced.  In  a  discussion 
of  the  matter  which  the  senior  author  had  with  Professor  Ganong, 
the  latter  took  the  position  indicated  by  the  above  quotation, 
upon  which  thej'  foil  into  amicable  disugrcoment,  the  senior  author 
maintaining  that,  in  contravention  with  the  many  known  cases 
in  which  the  secretion  of  oils,  resins,  and  the  like  occurs  between 
the  outer  coll  wall  of  the  epidermis  and  its  cuticle,  that  of  nectar 
in  the  Cactaceae  is  accompanied  by  a  release  of  the  whole  epider- 
mis. In  the  present  paper  is  offered  evidence  which  shows  that 
each  in  part  was  right. 

Echindciuliis  iinrinaius^  (figs-  1  to  5).  Of  the  glands  Avhich  we 
have  oxainiuL'd,  that  of  this  species  in  particular,  on  account  of 
its  large  si^e,  presents  great  ease  of  examination.  It  is  dome 
shaped,  supported  on  a  thick  pedestal  in  which  the  vascular 
tissues  supph^ing  the  glandular  tissue  proper  spread  out  (fig.  1). 
Surrounding  the  gland  are  numerous  trichomes  which  fill  the 
sulcus  of  the  mamilla  with  a  dense  felt.  Many  of  them  are  lignified 
and  it  is  i)roliable  that  their  numbers  increase  with  the  age  of  the 
mamilla.  The  body  of  the  gland  is  composed  of  cells,  which,  at 
its  base,  are  nearly  isodiametric.  Above  the  base  they  are 
elongated  (fig.  3),  and  gradually  become  thicker- walled  as  the 
apex  is  approached.  Here  thej-  are  again  isodiamotric  and  have 
the  thickest  walls. 

The  epidermis  as  it  ascends  the  ba.se  of  the  gland  becomes 
markedly  thicker,  this  being  due  to  increase  in  the  thickness  of 
the  outer  wall,  and  jthis  again  especially  to  the  marked  increase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  cuticle.  This  thickening,  accompanied  by 
cutinization,  is  extended  also  into  the  radial  walls  (fig.  3)  through- 
out the  greater  extent  of  the  tissue.  Ai-eas  occur,  usually  at  the 
tip  of  the  gland,  but  elsewhere  also,  where  this  thickening  of  the 
radial  walls  does  not  occur  (fig.  4).  It  is  further  important  to 
notice  that  the  cutinization  may  pass  entirely  down  to  the  inner 

'  No.  10,  Cacti  of  Northern  Ziieatccas,  collected  by  F.  E.  Lloyd  and  deposited 
in  the  National  Herbarium. 
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wall  of  the  epidermis  especially,  at  the  angles  of  the  contiguous 
cells  and  that  this  may  extend  from  said  angles  into  the  inner 
pei-iclinal  walls.  There  results  from  this  condition  a  more  or  less 
complete  network  of  irregularly  cutinized  strands  (fig  5)  marking 
the  outlines  of  the  inner  periclinal  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells. 
The  non-cutinized  cell  walls  are,  so  to  speak,  supported  within 
this  curious  framework  of  cuticle,  which,  moreover,  may  be  laid 
down  throughout  the  whole  of  the  cell  wall,  especially  in  tho.se 
radial  walls  which  lie  longitudinally  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the 
gland  as  a  whole.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  frequently  dis- 
contiiuious,  so  that  a  short  portion  of  the  radial  wall,  even  at  the 
angles  of  contiguous  cells,  remains  uncutinized  (figs.  3,  5).  A 
brief  study  of  our  figures  \vill  serve  to  make  these  relations  clear. 
It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  of  the  total  thickness  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  epidermis,  the  cutinized  portion  is  far  in  excess  of  the  cellu- 
losic  part. 

The  beginning  of  secretion  is  evidenced  in  the  eruption  of  the 
whole  outer  cell  loall,  the  radial,  and  sometimes  even  the  inner  walls 
being  torn  away,  leaving  their  cutinized  portions  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  gland  (fig.  3) .  Preparations  treated  with  alkanna  bring 
out  these  facts  unequivocally. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  concomitant  disintegration  of  the  remain- 
ing cellulose  walls  and  of  the  protoplasm,  in  which  a  small  amount 
of  oil  appears  as  minute  droplets  (fig.  3).  On  the  surface  of  a 
gland  of  which  the  whole  apical  area  is  freed  from  the  capping 
epidermis  there  can  eventually  be  found  little  or  no  trace  of  either 
the  cellulo.se  of  the  cell  walls  or  of  the  protoplasm,  more,  however, 
toward  the  periphery  of  the  exposed  glandular  area  than  toward 
the  center.  Some  glandular  material,  strands  of  inner  cuticle 
(fig.  5)  and  masses  of  calcium  oxalate  intermixed  adhere,  however, 
in  an  irregular,  amorphous  layer.  As  the  gland  ages,  there  is  a 
further  accumulation  of  this  salt  in  the  upper  part.  In  the  base  of 
the  gland,  spheroids  of  calcium  oxalate  are  in  evidence,  sometimes 
associated  in  the  same  cell  with  rhomboids.  In  fact,  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  gland  indicates  that  there 
has  occurred  an  autolysis  of  the  cellulose  walls  and  of  the  proto- 
plasts of  the  cells  involved.     That  sugars  occur  is  shown  by  a 
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ready  reaction,  with  Fehling's  reagent,  of  the  solution  of  a  few 
droplets  taken  from  the  tips  of  active  glands. 

Mamillaria  sp.*  (figs.  9  to  11).  This  is  a  species  with  large 
mamillae,  in  which  two  glands  occur  in  the  furrow  quite  near  the 
rosette  of  spines.  The  gland  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion because,  when  the  dissolution  of  the  epidermis  begins  at  the 
apex  of  the  organ,  tlie  first  evidence  is  seen  in  the  separation  of 
the  cuticle  alone  from  the  cellulose  wall  (fig.  10).  In  shape  the 
gland  is  disc-like,  with  a  slightly  concave  upper  surface,  and  is 
raised  on  a  tapering  base  clothed  with  long  trichomes  (fig.  9). 
Histologically,  it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Opunlia  described  beyond, 
except  that  the  cuticle  is  heavier,  and  that,  in  harmony  with  its 
squat  form,  the  glandular  tissue,  distinguished  by  thickened  cell 
walls,  is  shallow  (fig.  9,  g),  while  the  underlying,  thin-walled  non- 
glandular  cells  are  only  slightly  elongated.  In  the  epidermis 
there  is  neither  inner  cuticle  for  any  thickening  of  the  radial 
walls  as  in  Echinocactus,  and  the  cellulose  constituent  of  the  outer 
wall  is  relatively  considerably  thicker. 

The  first  step  in  the  approach  of  secretive  activity  is  seen  in 
the  release  of  the  cuticle  covering  of  some  thirty  or  forty  epidermal 
cells  at  the  extreme  apex  of  the  gland.  With  tlu>  material  at  hand, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  there  is  at  this  time  an  accu- 
mulation of  nectar  in  the  hiatus  between  the  cuticle  and  the 
corresponding  cells  beneath.  Observation  on  the  fresh  material  in 
Mexico  led  the  senior  author  to  the  belief  that  such  is  not  the  ca,se, 
since  it  was  frequently  noticed  that  the  tops  of  young  glands  showed 
the  presence  of  air  beneath  the  cuticle.  The  point  is  important, 
but  cannot  be  settled  except  by  more  careful  examination  of  the 
young  glands  in  a  fresh  condition. 

Very  soon  after  the  cuticle  begins  to  be  set  free,  the  underlj'ing 
cells  disappear,  the  cellulose  wall  being  digested  (fig.  11),  as  also 
the  protoplasm.  One  finds  evidence  for  the  digestion  of  the  cell 
wall  in  the  separation  of  the  cell,  not  onlj'  from  the  cuticle,  but 
from  the  middle  lamella  and  from  the  underlying  cells  of  the  gland, 
and  in  the  tliinning  and  collapse  of  the  cell  wall  itself.     The  rate 

*No.  40,  Lloyd.  Cjicti  of  Xorlhcrn  Zacatccas.     National  IIcil)ariuni. 
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at  which  the  disorganization  of  the  cell  contents  takes  place  carries 
this  forward  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  dissolution  of  the  cell 
walls.  The  cuticle,  therefore,  remains  adherent  to  the  top 
of  the  gland  by  means  of  the  middle  lamellae.  It  appears  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  release  "of  the  cuticle  is,  in  this  case,  merely 
an  expression  of  a  general  autolysis  of  the  epidermis.  This  con- 
clusion is  strengthened  on  comparing  the  behavior  above  with 
that  of  the  following. 

Opunlia  sp.^  (figs.  12  to  1.5).  The  glands  of  this  species  are 
exceptionalh^  large  for  the  cylindropuntias.  Usually  only  one 
occurs  on  an  areole,  though  two  may  be  found.  The  gland  is 
cylindrical,  and  flat-topped  or  slightly  dished.  We  are  unable  to 
find,  in  any  of  our  preparations,  an  apical  projection,  such  as 
Ganong  figures  in  his  paper  above  cited,  though  such  a  transi- 
tional condition  as  between  the  nectary  and  the  thorn  may  well 
occur.  That  tissue  which  occupies  the  whole  structure  above  the 
very  short  neck  is  readily  divisible  into  two  zones.  The  lower, 
occupying  the  much  greater  bulk,  is  composed  of  elongated  thin- 
walled  elements,  among  which  are  scattered  isodiametric  idio- 
blasts  containing  small  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate.  The  upper 
part,  doubtless  the  proper  secretory  tissue,  occupies  a  shallow 
zone  (fig.  12,  g)  at  the  top  of  the  gland,  and  is  composed  of  spherical 
thick-walled  cells  with  dense  contents.  Calcium  oxalate  accunui- 
lates  here  in  large  amounts  in  the  moribund  gland.  Cutinization 
of  the  epidermis  is  confined  to  the  outer  wall,  and  this  is  not  very 
thick.  The  radial  and  inner  walls  are  uniformly  thin.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  cuticle  is  set  free  is  seen  with  the  greatest  clear- 
ness in  the  preparation  from  which  fig.  13  was  made,  in  which  the 
thin  renmants  of  the  secondary  membranes  are  to  be  seen  in  a 
state  of  collapse  and  incompleteness,  empty  of  contents  save  a 
granule  or  two,  and  attached,  but  only  loosely,  to  the  arched 
cuticle.  The  middle  lamellae  cannot  be  seen  except  over  the  area 
from  which  the  cuticle  has  not  yet  been  released  (a,  fig.  13).  Here 
they  may  be  observed,  as  also  the  secondary  membranes,  in  a 

'  Xo.  46,  Lloyd,  Cacti  of  Northern  Zacatccas.  This  species  is  very  similar  if 
not  identical  with  Opunlia  tun'n-ala  (Lehn)  Link  and  Otto  (No.  24,  Lloyd,  Cacti 
of  Xorthern  Zacatecas). 
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semi-disorganized  condition  with  no  protoplasm  visible.  With 
the  dissolution  of  the  epidermis,  the  superficial  glandular  cells 
become  rounded  out  (fig.  14)  and,  it  seems  probable,  now  begin  to 
secrete  nectar. 

After  the  cuticle  is  completely  released,  there  is,  according  to  the 
above  account ,  little  or  not  hing  t  o  be  seen  of  the  remains  of  the  radial 
walls  clinging  to  the  cuticle.  This  circumstance  makes  it  practi- 
cally impossible,when  the  gland  is  viewed  merely  as  a  solid  object, 
to  infer  the  manner  in  which  the  cuticle  has  been  set  free.  It  is, 
however,  clear,  from  our  preparations,  that  the  case  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  better  known  t3'pe  of  gland,  already 
referred  to,  in  which  splitting  away  of  the  cuticle  allows  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  secretion  between  the  cuticle  and  the  otherwise 
unaffected  cell  or  cells  to  which  it  belongs. 

With  the  advance  of  secretion  there  is  a  gi'adual  disintegration 
of  the  glandular  cells  at  the  apex  of  the  tissue  in  this  and  in  the 
other  describtnl  species.  The  uppermost  show  this  first  in  their 
collapse,  and  in  the  disorganization  of  their  contents.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  calcium  oxalate,  due, 
it  is  probable,  to  the  katabolism  of  the  proteins  or  sugars. 
The  whole  structure  finally  becomes  indurated  and  shrivels. 

General  considerations.  It  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  in  all 
our  preparations  that  those  radial  walls  which  are  seen  on  edge 
in  longitudinal  sections  are  always  obliciue,  as  if  their  inner  edges 
had  been  displaced  toward  the  apex  of  the  gland,  as  indicated  on 
the  left  extremity  of  fig.  13.  Either  shrinkage  of  the  outer  epider- 
mal membrane,  or  a  slight  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  gland, 
would  account  for  this.  The  latter  appears  the  more  probable, 
since  an  accumulation  of  sugars  or  other  solutes  would  serve  to 
attract  water  from  the  tissue  below  at  the  base  of  th(>  ghiiul,  fed 
by  terminals  of  the  vascular  system  (figs.  1,9). 

A  further  and  very  curious  feature  of  these  glands,  first  noted 
by  the  junior  author,  is  the  behavior  of  the  freed  epidermal  mem- 
brane upon  dehj'dration.  If  a  strip  of  this  membrane,  attached 
at  one  end  and  lying  in  water,  is  irrigated  with  alcohol,  it  curls 
away  from  the  gland,  just  asdo  theprridial  inoiiihranes  in  the  aecia 
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of  Gymnosporangium.^  If,  however,  a  median  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  a  gland,  with  the  epidermal  membrane  attached  at  both 
extremities,  is  similarly  treated,  it  is  seen  that  it  lengthens  and, 
in  consequence,  forms  a  deeper  arch.  One  measurement  showed 
that  a  membrane  which  was  10.5  units  in  length  in  water,lengthened 
when  dehydrated  to  11.6  units,  an  increase  in  length  of  9  per  cent. 

Without  attempting  an  explanation  of  this  peculiar  behavior, 
it  is  pertinent  to  observe  that,  supposing  the  drying  out  of  the 
epidermis  to  cause  expansion  of  the  cuticle,  one  might  invoke 
this  to  explain  the  tearing  away  of  the  cuticle  from  the  epi- 
dermal cells.  That  such  an  enlargement  does  occur  is  a  mat- 
ter of  observation,  but  results,  not  in  consequence  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  secretion,  but  rather  upon  exposure  of  the  apex  of 
the  gland  to  the  air  when  it  pushes  out  from  the  pad  of  trichomes 
within  which  its  earlier  development  occurs.  By  that  time  how- 
ever the  dissolution  of  the  epidermal  cells  is  usually  well  along, 
and  in  view  of  the  positive  evidence  which  we  have  advanced  in 
support  of  our  explanation,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  than 
that  it  is  probable  that  only  very  slight  mechanical  results  may 
be  expected,  and  these  only  after  the  membrane  has  been  partially 
released  by  the  disorganization  of  the  cells.  Such  results  can  be 
of  only  secondary  importance. 

The  three  glands  above  described  present  in  common  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  disorganization  of  the  epidermal  cells,  setting  free 
the  outer  wall  to  form  a  chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  nectar 
at  the  top  of  the  gland.  Excepting  in  Mamillaria  at  the  heginning 
of  secretion  only  that  which  appears  to  be  a  free  cuticle  overtopping 
the  gland  is  in  reality  the  whole  outer  cell  wall  or  its  remains. 
The  whole  process  is  evidently  the  result  of  digestion  of  the  uncu- 
tinized  cell  walls,  accompanied  by  digestion  of  the  remaining  con- 
stituents. The  inference  seems  justified  that,  even  in  Mamillaria, 
when  the  cuticle  alone  is  set  free,  this  is  permitted  by  a  chemical 
metamorphosis  of  the  underlj'ing  cellulose,  or  of  a  part  of  it.  This 
explanation  we  believe  to  be  equally  applicable  to  other  glands 
in  which  a  disorganization  of  the  cell  itself  is  not  involved.     Such 

'Lloyd,  F.  E.  and  Ridgway,  C.  S.,  Cedar  apples  and  apples.  Ala.  State  Dept. 
Agric.  Bull.  39.  1910. 
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metamorphosis  as  a  source  of  sugars  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
position  without  the  gland,  furnish  the  conditions  for  the  further 
withdrawal  of  water,  has  been  suggested  by  Pfeffer.'  This  same 
condition  might  very  W(>11  be  thought  as  acting  to  cause  a  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  protoplast  whereby  the  semi-permeabilitj' 
of  the  plasmatic  membrane  to  sugars  would  be  altered,  and  so 
make  the  exosmosis  of  sugars  possible,  since  the  actual  excretion 
of  these  substances,  in  addition  to  that  of  water,  does  take  place.* 

The  cases  before  us  furnish  additional  examples  of  a  type  of  nectar 
gland  in  which  the  excretion  of  sugars  (and  of  other  substances 
in  less  quantities)  is  preceded  by  the  breaking  down  of  one  or  more 
cells.  The  prototype  is  that  curious  nectar  gland  described  by 
Zinmierman"  in  one  of  the  tropical  Loganiaceae,  Fagraea.  In 
this  gland  the  branching  duct  results  from  the  breaking  down  of 
the  so-called  "protoderm"  cell,  only  after  which,  it  would  seem, 
the  secretion  of  nectar  commences.  It  is  entirely  probable  that 
theoperation  of  thus  forming  the  duct  results  in  a  supplj-of  osmoti- 
calh-  acti\-(>  substances  comparable  to  those  which  are  present  in 
the  nectar-gland  of  the  Cactaccae  in  consequence  of  the  digestion 
of  the  epidermis.  It  may  be  further  argued  with  certaintj^  that 
the  first  fraction  of  the  exuded  nectar  would  be  found  to  contain 
a  greater  proportion  of  proteins  than  the  latter. 

A  further  example  has  recently  been  described  very  briefly  by 
Diinuuer"'  in  Plalycerium,  in  the  fronds  of  which  l^-sigenous 
pockets  are  formed,  either  beneath  the  epidermis  or  involving  it. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  condition  simulates  that  which  we  have 
described.  It  is  not  clear  from  Dijmmer's  account  that  the  exudate 
escapes  without  a  breaking  down  of  the  epidermis.  In  the  event 
that  it  does,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  stomata  furnish  a  path 
of  escape  than  that  it  passes  through  the  walls  of  the  unchanged 
epidermal  cells. 

'  Physiology  of  plants,  1 :  p.  2S3. 

'On  this  see  Livingston,  R.  E.,  The  role  of  diffusion  .ind  osmotic  pressure  in 
plants.     Chicago,  1903. 

•Through  Habcrlandt,  Physiologische  Pdanzenanatomie,  4th  ed..  p.  4()2. 

'"DCimmer,  R.,  Grape  -sugar  as  a  secretion  in  P/n/i/renM/n.  Ann.  Bot.,2S:  1205- 
1206,  Oct.  1911. 
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This  type  of  nectar  gland  stands  in  contrast  with  that  from 
which  the  exudate  is  set  free  either  directly  from  the  free  surface 
of  the  secreting  cells,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  Vicia  f  St<K'kard") ; 
into  preformed  ducts  (as  in  certain  moiiocotylcdniis,  Sclmicwind- 
Thies'=),  into  intercellular  spaces  as  a  normal  proctHlurc  [I'lcridium, 
Lloyd")  or  abnormally,  in  a  similar  situation  (in  the  case  of  honey 
dew,  Bonnier").  Of  the  latter  condition  and,  as  pointed  out  in 
many  instances  by  Bonnier,  not  in  any  way  connected  with  insects, 
an  especially  striking  example  has  recently  come  to  our  attention. 
In  1910  a  lot  of  plants  of  three  species  of  Manihot,  which  furnish 
the  rubber  known  as  Ceara,  were  cut  off  at  the  ground  and  brought 
into  the  greenhouse,  where  they  were  allowed  to  lie  on  a  bench. 
Two  species  had  produced  fruit,  from  the  pericarp  of  which  large 
droplets  of  nectar  were  discovered  to  exude,  this  a  month  or  more 
after  the  plants  had  been  harvested.  The  plants  lived  for  a  year 
or  longer,  without  any  attention  whatever,  and  in  the  course  of 
several  months  produced  new  shoots  and  leaves,  from  the  petioles 
of  which  a  great  deal  of  nectar  exuded.  Both  in  this  situation  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  fruits,  the  nectar  found  escape  through  the 
stomata.  Some  smaller  plants  of  two  species  Manihot  glaziovii 
and  M.  piauhyensis,  are  now  growing  in  pots,  and  these  are  regu- 
larly secreting  nectar  from  the  younger  internodes.  We  have 
examined  the  tissue  presumably  involved,  namely,  that  which 
lies  beneath  the  point  of  issuance  of  the  nectar,  and  have  found 
no  anatomical  changes  or  structure  correlated  with  secretion. 

In  such  situations,  and  no  less  in  the  type  of  glands  which  physi- 
ologically are  indentical  with  the  fortuitous  nectar  glands  of 
Manihot,  the  initial  escape  of  osmotically  active  materials  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  except  on  the  theory  of  chemical  change  in 

"  Stockard,  C.  R.,  Cytological  changes  accompanying  secretion  in  the  nectar- 
glands  of  Viciafaba.  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club,  33:  247-262,  pi.  10-11,  1906.  (Contr. 
Dept.  Bot.  Col.  Univ.  no.  227.) 

"Schniewind-Thies,  J.  Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  der  Septalnectarien.  Jena. 
1897. 

"Lloyd,  F.  E.,  The  extra-nuptial  nectaries  of  the  common  brake,  Picridium 
aquilinum.    Science,  N.  S.,  12:  885-890.    June  7,  1901. 

"Bonnier,  RechSrches  exp6rimentales  sur  la  mielltSe.  Rev.  Con.  dc  Hot.,  8: 
no.  85,  1896.     (Ref.  in  Bot.  Centralb.,  69:  82-83,  1897.) 
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the  cell  wall,  it  nia\'  be  more  particularly  the  primarj-  wall.     Re- 
search in  this  direction  would  not  be  amiss. 

SUMMARY 

The  nectar  glands  of  the  Cactaceae,  so  far  as  they  may  be  repre- 
sented by  Echinocactus,  Opuniia  and  Mamillaria,  are  of  a  type 
in  which  secretion  of  nectar  is  preceded  by  digestion  of  the  epider- 
mal cells,  and  consequent  disorganization  of  their  walls  and  con- 
tents. This  sets  free  the  xohole  outer  icall  of  the  epidermis,  from 
which,  however,  the  cellulose  element  may  disappear.  There  is 
thus  formed  a  chamber  for  the  reception  of  nectar  at  the  top  of 
the  gland.  The  rupture  of  the  membrane  sets  the  nectar  free. 
In  Mamillaria  and  perhaps  Opuntia  at  first  only  the  cuticle  is 
thrown  off,  but  this  is  only  an  early  expression  of  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  whole  epidermal  tissue  capping  the  gland. 


EXPLANATION   OF   FIGURES 

1  A  mature  nectar  gland  of  Ecliirwcactiis  sp.,  in  median  longitudinal  section. 

2  A  portion  of  the  apex  of  the  same  gland,  showing  the  somewhat  extensive 
intercellular  spaces,  and  the  breaking  away  of  the  radial  walls. 

3  A  portion  of  the  same,  with  the  details  of  secondary  walls  and  contents 
of  the  cells  presented  in  greater  detail.  The  figure  is  taken  from  the  edge  of  the 
area  of  dissolution  of  the  cells.  Droplets  of  oil  are  shown  in  the  middle  epidermal 
cell. 

4  Epidermal  cells  in  tangential  view,  to  show  the  irregularity  of  cutinization. 

5  The  cutinized  strands  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  epidermis. 

6  Mamillaria  sp.  (Lloyd,  No.  31).     The  development  of  the  trichomes. 

7  The  formation  of  cork  of  epidermal  origin  beneath  the  trichome  pad. 

8  Early  cork  divisions  in  the  epidermal  and  sub-epidermal  cells,     e,  Epidermis. 

9  Longitudinal  section  of  the  gland  of  Mamillaria  (Lloyd,  No.  40).  g,  Glandu- 
lar tissue  proper;  p,  Thin-wallcd  proscnchymatic  tissue;  c,  Cork  tissue  forming 
the  floor  of  the  areolar  pad. 

10  Apex  of  the  same  gland  showing  the  separation  of  the  cuticle  from  the  apical 
epidermal  cells. 

1 1  Edge  of  the  area  of  dissolution  in  the  same,  at  a  later  stage. 

12  Gland  of  Opuniia  (Lloyd,  No.  46).    Letters  as  above. 

13  The  disintegration  of  the  epidermis  in  the  same. 

14  and  15    Edges  of  areas  of  dissolution  at  a  later  stage. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRICHOMES  AND  AREOLAR  CORK 

The  floor  of  the  sulcus  or  areole  from  which  the  nectar  gland 
arises  is  thickl}-  clothed  with  trichomes,  each  consisting  of  a  single 
row  of  cells.  They  are  verj'  long,  of  uniform  thickness,  and  increase 
their  length  by  the  elongation  of  new  cells  produced  basipetally. 
WTien  however  the  trichomes  cease  to  increase  in  length,  the  epider- 
mal cells  from  which  they  arise  continue  to  divide  (fig.  7)  below 
the  level  of  their  outer  walls,  this  forming  a  periderm-like  layer 
of  cells,  which  are  more  or  less  cutinized.  Similar  divisions,  par- 
allel to  those  in  the  epidermis  then  appear  in  the  underlying 
parenchyma  (fig.  8),  or,  as  it  may  be  in  some  species,  collcnchyma, 
adding  more,  but  not  uniformly  or  completely  suberized,  tissue 
to  the  imperfect  cork  already  formed  by  the  epidermis.  There' 
may  thus  bv  developed  a  corky  pad  of  considerable  thickness 
(fig.  9,  c),  consisting  of  very  numerous  thin-walled,  collapsed  and 
imperfectly  suberized  cells  forming  the  floor  of  the  areole. 

The  impression  is  created,  by  this  peculiar  mode  of  develo]i- 
ment,  of  conci'escence  of  the  trichomes  as  they  become  older  at 
the  basal  portions.  The  proper  interpretation  appears  to  be  that, 
when  the  trichomes  reach  the  limit  of  development,  the  epidermis, 
which  has  contributed  to  the  trichome  development,  now  forms 
a  cork  layer,  this  being  increased  in  thickness  by  the  removal  of 
the  periderm  divisions  to  the  underlying  tissue.  Figs.  7  and  8, 
which  were  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  trichome  bearing  cork  pad 
in  a  species  of  MainiUana^^  show  clearly  that  the  epidermis  is 
involved  in  cork  formation'*  as  first  noted  by  Schleiden.'^ 


"No.  31,  Lloyd,  Cacti  of  Northern  Zacatecas.     National  Herbarium. 

'•  F.  A.  Wolf  has  observed  a  similar  behavior  in  the  formations  of  cork  ihlands 

Opunlia  lindheimeri.    Ann.  Myc.  10:  113-134,  1912. 

"Through  Solercder,  Sys.  Anat.  d.  Dicot. 


A  ROTATING  TABLE  FOR  STANDARDIZING  POROUS 
CUP  ATMOMETERS 

BURTON  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON 

The  Johns  Hopkins   University,   Baltimore,  Md. 

Since  the  efficiency  of  the  porous  cup  atmometer'  depends 
hirgelj'  on  the  standardizing  of  each  cup  before  and  after  its  use, 
the  method  used  in  standardization  is  exceedingly  unportant. 
As  heretofore  described,  the  operation  consists  in  determining  the 
relatives  rates  of  water  loss  from  the  cups  to  be  standardized  and 
from  a  standard  evaporating  surface.  The  method  of  standardiz- 
ing to  an  open  dish  of  water  (Plant  World  13:111, 1910)  has  proved 
unsatisfactory  and  has  been  abandoned.  The  discussion  of  this 
proposition  will  be  deferred  to  a  later  date.  The  only  standard 
now  available  is  either  a  porous  clay  cup  or  a  paper  cylinder 
(Plant  World  14:  281,  1911).  In  either  case  the  relative  rates  of 
water  loss,  under  the  same  surroundings,  must  be  determined 
for  several  time  periods.  It  has  been  our  practice  to  arrange  the 
series  of  cups  to  be  standardized  (mounted  on  glass  tubes  in  small- 
mouthed  bottles,  which  are  filled  at  reading  to  a  file  mark  on  the 
neck)  about  50  cm.  apart  on  a  clean  floor  or  table,  trusting  that 
the  convection  and  other  currents  of  the  surrounding  air  would  be 
sensibl}^  similar  about  the  various  instruments. 

Where  operations  are  carried  on  in  the  open,  there  is  noobjcction 
to  this  method,  which  is  still  in  use  at  the  Desert  Laboratory  for 
the  hundreds  of  standardizations  necessary  there  for  each  year's 

'The  instrument  was  devised  in  its  essentials  by  Babinet  (Compt.  rend  27: 
529-30.  184S).  It  was  independently  devised  by  A.  Mitscherlich  (Landw.  Ver- 
suchsstat,60:  63,  and  61:  320.  IfKM),  and  by  the  writer  (Publ..50,  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, 1900).  The  literature  of  this  form  of  atmometer  is  presented  in  Plant  World 
13:  111-118.  1910.  On  a  modification  of  the  instrument, see  Transeau.E.  N.,  A 
Simple  Vaporimeter,  Bot.  Gaz.  49:  459-60.     1910. 

For  later  literature  see:  Plant  World  14:  96-99.  1911;  Bot.  Gaz.  52:  117-438. 
1911;  Plant  World  14:281-289.     1911. 
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work  in  transpiration  and  climatology.  The  onl}'  critical  points 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  work  in  the  open  have  to  do 
with  the  questions  whether  or  not  the  platform  chosen  for  the 
tests  is  freely  exposed  to  wind  movement  in  all  directions  and 
whether  the  air  moving  over  it  is  as  free  from  dust  as  is  possible. 

But  weather  conditions  so  fre(|uently  preclude  the  standardiza- 
tion of  these  instruments  out  of  doors,  especially  in  any  but  the 
most  rainless  climates,  that  the  indoor  method  has  been  resorted  to 
in  many  instances.  All  cups  used  as  standards  at  Tucson,  and 
all  standardized  cups  furnished  to  other  workers  are  now  standard- 
ized within  doors,  at  the  Laboratory  of  Plant  Physiology  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Since  the  relative  importance  of  convection  currents  in  the  air 
about  the  cups  is  very  greatl}'  magnified  as  soon  as  the  general 
sweeping  action  of  the  horizontal  air  movement  (which  is  so 
nearly  always  effective  out  of  doors)  is  checked,  the  problem  of 
the  equalization  of  such  currents  is  of  prime  importance  for  indoor 
work.  Also,  especially  in  artificially  heated  rooms,  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  probability  that,  during  any  period  of  observation, 
one  portion  of  the  room  may  be  warmer  or  cooler  than  another. 
Also,  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  rate  of  evaporation  in  the  house 
by  the  use  of  an  electric  fan,  a  procedure  which  could  not  possibly 
furnish  the  same  air  movement  to  all  of  a  series  of  stationary  cups. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  place  two  or  more  instruments 
in  a  room  so  that  they  will  all  be  exposed  to  the  same  conditions 
of  temperature,  humidity  and  air  movement.  The  problem  had 
to  be  attacked  from  the  other  side,  it  was  necessary  to  devise 
means  by  which,  with  various  parts  of  the  room  exhibiting 
various  aerial  conditions,  all  cups  should  nevertheless  be  subjected 
to  exactly  the  same  series  of  changes  during  any  time  period.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  rotating  table,  near  the  outer 
margin  of  which  the  instruments  (in  then-  bottles)  are  placed.  As 
the  table  rotates,  one  cup  after  another  marches  into  and  out  of 
any  given  region  of  the  surrounding  air,  and,  with  every  rotation, 
each  cup  returns  rhythmically  to  this  same  region.  The  move- 
ment of  the  cvips  tends  to  wipe  off  the  vapor  blanket  which  would 
hang  over  each  one  were  it  stat  ionary,  and,  if  higher  rates  of  ewap- 
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oration  are  requisite,  an  electric  fan  may  furnish  a  stream  of  air 
crossing  the  table  in  any  direction.  The  apparatus  is  so  satis- 
factory for  standardizing  cups  to  standard  cups,  and  so  simple  in 
construction,  that  it  seems  to  warrant  brief  description. 

The  table  is  8  feet  in  diameter,  turned  about  once  per  minute 
by  means  of  a  small  motor  belted  to  a  reducing  gear.=  The  bear- 
ings are  practically  without  friction,  being  formed  from  two 
ordinary  rear  bicycle  hubs,  usually  cheaply  and  easily  procured. 
Riveted  through  some  of  the  spoke  holes,  to  the  lower  flange  of 
the  lower  hub  (fig.  1,  A)  is  a  |-inch  grooved  pulley,  4  inches  in 
diameter,  this  taking  the  place  of  the  discarded  sprocket  wheel. 
This  pulley  is  reached  by  a  leather  belt  from  the  reducing  gear, 
running  beneath  the  table. 

To  the  upper  flange  of  the  lower  hub  (fig.  1,2?)  is  similarly  riv- 
eted a  i^-inch  steel  plate,  6  inches  in  diameter,  perforated  near  its 
margin  for  four  stove  bolts  (fig.  1,E),  equally  spaced.  Suspended 
below  this  plate  is  a  second  and  larger  one  (12  inches  in  diameter, 
fig.  1,  O,  unattached  save  by  means  of  the  four  bolts  just  men- 
tioned, which  screw  into  properly  tapped  holes.  The  larger  plate  has 
at  its  center  a  circular  opening  large  enough  to  allow  of  its  being 
slipped  into  place  over  the  upper  flange,  before  the  first  plate  is 
attached.  It  bears  near  its  margin  twelve  equally  spaced  per- 
forations, tapped  to  take  stove  bolts  (fig.  1,  e). 

The  radial  arms  of  the  table  (fig.  1,  D)  arranged  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  are  of  f  by  3  inch  wood.  Their  inner  ends  are  laterally 
chamfered  so  as  to  allow  them  all  to  fit  together  about  the  lower 
hub.  They  are  thrust  horizontallj^  into  the  space  between  the 
two  plates  above  described,  some  being  cut  a  little  to  allow  for 
the  four  suspending  bolts,  these  bolts  are  then  tightened  with  a 
screw  driver,  and  the  lower  plate  thus  raised  clamps  their  inner 
ends  into  space.  After  proper  adjustment  of  the  arms,  a  bolt 
with  a  washer  (fig.  1,  e)  is  passed  through  a  suitable  hole  in  each 
wooden  arm,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  margin  of  the  upper 
plate,  and  is  screwed  tightly  into  the  corresponding  tapped  hole 

'By  far  tlie  best  gear  that  I  h.ivc  found  on  the  market — suitable  for  any  physio- 
logical purpose  for  whioli  .such  device  is  requisite — is  furnished  by  the  Eberbach 
and  Son  Company,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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in  the  lower  plate.     The  arms  are  thus  rigidly  attached  to  the 
lower  hub. 

The  vertical  axis  is  formed  from  a  steel  rod  (|-inch  in  diameter 
and  2  feet  long),  drilled  and  tapped  at  either  end  to  receive  the 
short  free  end  of  the  ordinary  bicycle  axle  bolt.     ^Aiter  the  bear- 
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Rotating  Table 


Fig.  1  Lower  hub:  .1,  imllej';  B,  upper  plate,  riveted  to  hub;  C.  lower 
plate,  attached  to  B  by  bolt  E;  D,  wooden  arm,  attached  to  C  by  bolt  e  and 
clamped  between  B  and  C;  F,  axis  extension;  G,  top  of  pipe  support  with 
socket  for  end  of  axis. 

Fig.  2  Upper  hub:  B,  plate  riveted  to  hub  and  with  holes  (E)  for  attach- 
ment of  guy-wires  reaching  to  ends  of  w()o<l  arms;  //,  plate  attached  to  upright 
upper  support  from  ceiling  (/)  and  serving  to  fix  upper  end  of  axis. 
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ings  have  been  adjusted,  this  rod  is  attached  to  the  axle  of  the 
lower  hub,  thus  extending  it  upward- (fig.  l,F).  The  upper  hub 
is  similarly  attached  by  screwing  the  end  of  its  axle  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  rod  (fig.  2,  F).  The  only  necessary  modification  of 
the  ui)i)er  hub  is  the  riveting  to  one  of  its  flanges  of  a  steel  plate 
3  inches  in  diameter  (fig.  2,  B),  bearing  near  its  outer  margin 
twelve  |-inch  openings,  equally  spaced.  Into  these  openings 
hook  the  bent  ends  of  steel  bolts  (fig.  2,  E)  which  connect,  by  turn- 
buckles  and  second  bolts,  to  guy  Avires  that  reach  to  screw  eyes 
near  the  outer  ends  of  the  wooden  arms  below.  Turn-buckles 
were  difficult  to  obtain  at  a  reasonable  price  and  common  wood- 
saAV  rods  procurable  for  a  few  cents  apiece  were  resorted  to.  The 
wre  loops  at  the  ends  of  these  were  discarded  and  the  heads  of 
the  bolts  removed.  The  right  screw  bolt  was  bent  to  hook  into 
the  openings  just  mentioned  and  the  other  of  the  pair  was  per- 
forated near  its  cut  end  to  receive  the  wire  guy.  By  tightening 
the  turn-buckles,  the  wooden  arms  are  brought  into  alignment, 
the  outer  ends  being  raised  a  little  above  the  level,  to  put  strain 
on  the  entire  truss  system  and  thus  give  the  table  rigidity  even 
Avithout  a  load. 

The  table  rests  on  a  standard  of  iron  pipe,  screwed  firmly  to  the 
floor  at  its  center  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  its  four  legs.  In  the 
upper  end  of  this  standard  (a  six-way  casting  into  which  the  fom- 
legs  screw  laterally  and  the  centerpiece  below,  is  a  plug  of  Babbitt 
metal  (fig.  1,  G),  poured  around  the  hexagonal nutwhich terminates 
tlie  l(A\'er  bicj'cle  axle.  The  hexagonal  cavity  thus  formed  is  just 
deep  enough  to  receive  the  nut,  the  axle  not  being  allowed  to 
project. 

To  fix  the  upper  end  of  the  table  axis,  a  steel  plate  (1  inch  wide 
and  4  inches  long,  drilled  at  its  center  to  fit  the  axle  bolt,  fig.  2,  H) 
is  slipped  over  the  latter  and  drawn  into  place  against  the  cone 
of  the  bearing  by  means  of  a  nut  above.  This  plate  is  fastened 
by  tM'o  wood  screws  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  tlirust  arm  (fig.  2,  /) 
which  extends  upward  and  is  fixed  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  The 
lower  end  of  this  member  is  cut  out  at  its  center  leaving  a  U- 
shaped  opening  to  allow  of  the  manipulation  of  the  nut  al)ov(>  the 
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terminal  plate.  The  vertical  arm  is  held  rigidly  iii  position  by 
means  of  four  guy  wires  to  the  ceiling,  provided  with  turn-buckles. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  floor  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
table,  since  the  instruments  must  all  travel  in  the  same  circle, 
and  the  spaces  between  the  wooden  anns  of  the  table  here 
described  are  closed  merely  at  the  margin,  by  scre^ving  to 
the  arms  twelve  properh^  fitted  pieces  of  ^-inch  wood,  12  inches 
wide.  The  margins  of  these  are  not  curved.  The  arms  project 
a  little  beyond  the  twelve  angles,  and  bear  screw-eyes  for  the  fas- 
tening of  the  supporting  guy  wires.  A  circle  is  marked  on  the  con- 
tinuous surface  thus  produced,  having  a  radius  such  that  when 
the  bottles  now  in  use  stand  against  the  line  the  centers  of  the 
cups  will  describe  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  1 15  cm. 

In  placing  the  instruments  upon  the  table,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  every  cup  should  receive  the  same  amount  of  influence  due 
to  the  trailing  vapor  blanket  which  emanates  from  the  next  pre- 
ceding one.  With  ordinary  room  temperatures  and  the  stirring 
action  of  an  electric  fan,  enough  water  is  lost  from  the  typo  of  cup 
now  in  use  to  allow  of  daily  readings. 
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A  YosEMiTE  Flora. — The  authors  of  this  flora' claim  in  thoir  preface, 
with  truth,  that  "the  Yasemite  National  Park  is  perhaps  the  most 
delightful  region  in  all  the  world  for  the  study  of  plant  life."  In  support 
of  this  assertion  they  set  forth  the  remarkable  diversity  of  ecological 
conditions  there  to  be  found  in  a  comparatively  limited  area,  affording 
congenial  emnronments  to  an  extensive  and  varied  flora.  The  area 
of  the  Park  is  1124  square  miles,  and  upon  it  grow  at  least  1200  species 
and  varieties  of  ferns  and  flowering  plants,  almost  exactly  one-quarter 
of  the  number  treated  in  the  last  edition  of  Gray's  Manual  for  the  whole 
northwestern  and  central  States  of  the  Union  and  adjacent  Canada. 

The  scenic  attractions  of  the  wonderful  Yosemite  Valley  draw  to  it 
a  continually  increasing  concourse  of  summer  visitors,  to  most  of  whom 
the  great  trees,  the  beautiful  or  curious  flowers  of  the  shrubs  and  herbs 
are  all  new  and  strange.  It  cannot  fail  that  many  will  desire  an  intro- 
duction to  these  interesting  neighbors,  to  learn  their  names,  and  some^ 
thing  of  their  family  relationships,  and  will  welcome  a  book  which  shall 
afford  them  this  information.  Always  pro\'ided  that  they  are  able 
to  understand  the  book;  for  not  many  will  have  the  botanical  knowledge 
needed  for  a  technical  manual,  would,  indeed,  be  repelled  by  it. 

It  is  this  class  of  readers  that  the  authors  have  had  primarily  in  mind 
in  preparing  their  book,  successfully  striving  to  make  it  one  that  shall 
attract  the  amateur  and  the  lover  of  flowers,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
repel  th(;  Ijotanist.  The  descriptions  of  genera  and  species  are  made 
as  simple  as  possible,  but  they  are  accurate  and  will  correctly  guide 
the  reader  to  the  identification  of  his  plant.  The  keys  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Compositae,  and  to  such  difficult  genera  as  those  of  the  Cruciferae 
and  the  Umbelliferae,  which  if  founded  on  technical  characters  usually 
employed  could  not  be  used  by  untrained  readers,  are  here  models  of 
how  rough  places  may  be  made  easy.  They  are,  it  is  true,  entirely 
artificial,  and  give  prominence  to  characters  on  which  the  systematist 

'  Hall,  Harvey  Monroe  and  Hall,  Carlotta  Case,  A  Yosemite  Flora,  a  descrip- 
tive account  of  the  ferns  and  flowering  plants  of  the  Yosemite  National  Tark. 
Pp.  282,  pis.  11,  figs,  in  text  70.  .San  Francisco:  Paul  KIder  and  Companv,  l'J12. 
(S2.00.) 
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is  not  accustomed  to  place  much  reliance,  but  they  enable  the  novice 
to  find  his  plant,  while  he  would  close  an  ordinary  manual  in  despair. 
The  au'thors  have  very  sensibly  omitted  the  Gramincae,  the  Cj'per- 
aceae,  and  the  Juneaceae,  families  having  little  attraction  for  amateurs. 

The  book  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  plant  ecology  of  the  Park,  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  morphological  summary  explanatorj'  of  the  organs 
of  plants,  the  various  forms  of  them,  and  definitions,  rendered  more 
plain  In'  figures,  of  the  more  important  terms  used  in  describing  them. 
The  method  of  classification  and  the  use  of  keys  is  thus  explained.  Onlj- 
sixteen  page  arc  occupied  with  these  preliminaries,  but  so  clear  is  the 
style  that  a  careful  jxTUsal  will  fit  any  intelligent  reader  for  the  use  of 
the  keys  and  descriptions  of  the  Flora.  A  glossary  pr(n-id(>s  further 
help,  as  also  do  the  numerous  text  figures. 

The  size  of  the  book,  7h  by  41  inches,  and  the  flexible  leather  binding 
make  it  convenient  to  handle  and  easy  to  carry.  The  print  is  clear 
and  good,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume  is  enhanced  by  th(>  plates, 
which  are  in  part  ecological,  and  in  part  plant  portraits,  The  authors 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  success  in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
difficult  task,  the  preparation  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  popular 
Flora,  and  visitors  to  the  Yosemite,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  the  centnd 
range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  publication  of  a  book  wherewith 
tht>y  may  easily  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  plants  about  tlicin.- 
S.  B.  Pari.sh. 

Chemical  Phenomena  in  Life. — Hampered  by  a  language  not  his 
mother-tongue,  limited  by  the  compass  of  a  small  octavo  volume,  and 
possessed  of  more  than  all  the  knowledge  crowding  a  thousand  and  more 
pages,  the  brilliant  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology  at  Prague  has  never- 
theless given  us  in  Chemical  Phenomena  in  Life  a  masterly  exposition 
of  the  present  status  of  biochemical  thought  and  knowledge.'  Czapek 
is  one  of  the  mo.st  interesting  figures  in  plant  physiology  today,  a  man 
of  prodigious  industry,  as  proved  bj'  his  Biochemie  der  Pflanzen;  of 
fertile  ideas,  as  shown  by  his  own  experimental  work;  and  of  synthetic 
mind,  as  displayed  in  this  small  volume.  Of  sanguine  temperament, 
he  sometimes  accepts  as  proved  what,  in  his  own  and  others'  work,  lacks 
confirmation:  and  yet  is  it  not  true  that  the  real  leaders  in  science,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  are  those  whose  minds  and  souls  are  on  fire  and  not 
merely  conservatively  warm?     Czapek's  little  book  expounds,  as  well 

'Czapek,  Fr.,  C'homical  Plimomcna  in  Life.  Pj).  I.i2.  \c\v  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  191 L     (Sn.7.'). ) 
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as  the  state  of  our  knowleclge  now  permits,  th^  phjsical  conditions  and 
chemical  processes  in  cjiioplasm  and  nucleus  of  living  cells.  The  vocabu- 
lary of  colloid  and  enzym  chemistry  is  special;  but  though  an  unavoid- 
able obstacle  to  the  unaccustomed  reader,  it  is  greatly  reduced  by  careful 
definition.  The  quantity  of  mathematics  also  is  moderated  to  the  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  though  to  a  good  many  kinds  of  botanists  there  may 
still  seem  to  be  rather  much.  This  book  should  serve  a  double  purpose: 
first  of  giving  to  botanists  of  other  sorts  a  clear  concise  statement  of  the 
aims  and  attainments  of  the  chemical  plwsiologists;  and  second  of  indi- 
cating to  that  part  of  the  general  public  which  still  does  tiny  solid  reading 
that  biology,  like  chemi.stry  and  physics  and  by  means  of  them,  is  trying 
to  become  an  exact  science. — C!.  J.  P. 

Germination  of  a  Parasite. — Biological  studies  of  holoparasites 
reveal  many  interesting  facts.  Aeginetia  indica^  differs  from  other 
known  forms  in  several  respects.  Its  seeds  will  not  germinate  in  soil, 
water,  or  in  a  moist  chamber  but  do  so  readily  wheft  in  contact  with 
the  roots  of  a  variety  of  vascular  cryptogams,  gymnosperms  and  angio- 
sperms.  The  seedlings  will  develop,  however,  only  on  certain  species 
of  monocotyledons.  Orobanche  and  Lathraea,  related  genera,  germinate 
only  in  the  presence  of  the  proper  host.  The  seeds  of  other  phanerogamic 
parasites  {Cuscuta,  Santalaceae,  Rhinanthaceae  and  Loranthaceae), 
germinate  under  the  same  conditions  which  are  favorable  for  plants  in 
general.  Kusano's  experiments  with  seeds  of  Aeginetia,  wrapped  in 
one  or  more  folds  of  paper,  give  evidence  that  the  root  of  the  host  must 
excrete  some  difTusililc  substance  wliicli  stimulates  germination.  He 
was  not,  however,  al'lr  i<i  npdit  the  pic-ciicc  of  any  specific  substance. 
The  etching  of  marble  h\-  tlic  rou\>  (if  seedlings  has  everj^vhere  been  used 
as  a  classic  proof  of  the  excretion  of  acids.  Czapek's  recent  experiments, 
however,  throw  grave  doubts  upon  the  validity  of  this  proof.  In  fact, 
the  whole  field  of  investigation  on  root  excretion  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  as  yet.  The  "hair  tendrils,"  morphologically  trichomes  and 
functionally  root  hairs  and  tendrils,  and  their  penetration  between  the 
epidermal  cells,  which  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  plates  accompanj-ing 
the  text,  appear  never  to  have  been  described  in  phanerogamic  parasites. 
— -Frederick  A.  Wolf. 


'^Kusa.no,  S. ,  FaTthevStudics  on  Acgineliaindica.  Beihcfte  z.  Bot.  Ccntralblat 
24 :  286-300,  pi.  XI-XII.      1909. 
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In  August,  1911,  TiiE  Plant  World  sent  :i  circular  letter  to  a  number 
of  botanists  asking  them  to  state  what  they  considered  to  be  the  one 
or  two  most  important  contributions  to  l)otanical  science  pul)lishcd 
within  the  jireeeding  year  or  two.  The  letter  stated  that  the  rejjlies 
would  be  j3ulilished,  Init  that  the  names  of  thos(>  who  answered  would 
not  be  used  in  connection  with  their  replies.  The  list  of  men  interrogated 
included  both  foreign  and  American  names,  selected  with  a  \'iew  to 
rei)resenting  evcTy  shade  of  botanical  interest  and  activity.  Each 
person  was  left  free  to  mention  a  single  journal  article  or  an  extended 
text-book,  to  choose  a  contribution  that  was  brief  and  no'V'el  or  one  that 
was  extended  and  compilat()r>-. 

We  realise  fully  the  many  considerations  which  iiavc  made  it  (hfficult 
for  our  correspondents  to  give  an  answer  for  the  entire  science,  now  so 
highly  specialised,  and  an  answer  that  would  seem  just  as  satisfying 
several  years  hence  as  it  may  seem  at  the  present  time.  Our  question 
was  broached  with  the  feeling  that  considerable  interest  might  attach 
to  the  collective  replies  of  a  large  number  of  men  living  in  \videly  scat- 
tered localities  and  pursuing  a  diversity  of  interests.  Followng  are 
the  works  which  have  been  mentioned;  each  of  them  once  onlj'  unless 
otherwise  indicatinl  by  the  figures  in  parentheses  which  follow. 

WiNKi.KH.  work  on  (iiaft  Hybrids  (6). 

Wiiiklor,  H.  Uber  die  Nachkommenscliaft  dor  Sohmuin-Propfbastardf 
and  die  Cliromosomcnzahlen  ihrer  Keimzellen.  Zeitschr.  f.  Bot.  2 : 
1-38,  1909.  Winkler,  H.  Uber  das  Wesen  der  Propfbastarde.  Bcr. 
d.  Deut.  Bot.  Gcsell.     28:  IKMIS,  1910. 

S.MITH,  work  on  Crown  Gall  (.5). 

Smith,  Erwin  F.  Crown  (;ull  of  IMants:  Its  Cause  and  Remedy.  Bur. 
Plant  Ind.  Bull.  213,  1911. 

JoHANNSEN,  work  in  Genetics  (2). 

Johannsen,  W.     Elemente  der  exacten  Erblichkeitslehre,  1909.' 

Coulter  and  Chamberi..\i,\,  work  on  morphology  of  the  Gymnospenns  (2). 

Coulter,  John  M.  and  C'lianiberlain.  Charles  J.,  Morphology  of  Gymno- 
spenns, 1910. 


'Two  of  the  works  mentioned  were  published  more  than  two  years  ago,  but 
they  have  not  been  discarded. 
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Bateson,  W.    Mendel's  Principles  of  Heredity.     Cambr.  Univ.  Press,  1909. 
Bbrthelot,  D.  and  Gaudecho.v,  H.     Synthase  photochimiquo  des  hydrats  de 

carbone  aux  depens  des  616ments  de  I'anhydride  carbonique  et  dc  la 

vapour  dc  I'eau,  en  I'absence  de  chlorophylle;  synthosc  photoehimique 

des  composes  quaternaires.     Compt.  Rend.   150:  109t)-19()3,   1910. 
Dixox,  II.  II.     Transpiration  and  the  .\scent  of  Sap.     Prog.  Rei.  Bot.  3:  1-60, 

190!).= 
Lawsox,  .V.  \.     Nuclear  Osmosis  as  a  Factor  in  Mitosis.     Trans,  Roy.  Soc.  Kclinb. 

48:  I,  7,  1911. 
MacDoiigal,  D.  T.  and  Cannon,  W.  A.     Conditions  of  Parasiti.sm  in  Plants. 

Cam.  Inst.  Wash.     Publ.  129,  1911. 
Mauchal,  El.  and  Em.    Aposporie  et  Sex*ltalit(5  chez   les   Mousses  III.     Bull. 

de  I'Acad.  roy.  de  Belgique.     CI.  des  Sciences,  nos.  9-10,  1911. 
Nemec,  B.     Das  Problem  der  Befruchtungsvorgiinge.     Berlin,  1910. 
PalLadin,  work  on  respiration,     Palladin.  W.  and  Stanewitsch,  E.     Die  .\bhaii(j- 

igkeit  der  Pflanzenatniung  von  den  Lipoidcn.     Biochem.  Zeitsihr.  26: 

351-369,1910.    Palladin,  W.    Zur  Physiologic  dor  Lipoide.   Bcr.  d.Deut. 

Bot.  Gesell.  28:  120-125,  1910. 
Pearson,  H.  H.  W.     Papers  on  the  Morphology  of  AVehvitschia.     Phil.  Trans., 

1909.    Ann.  Bot.    24:  1910. 
Renner,  O.     Beitriige  zur  Physik  der  Transpiration.     Flora,  100:  451-547,  1910. 
Scott,  D.  H.     Studies  in  P'ossil  Botany.     2d  ed.  London,  1909. 
Sewakd,  a.  C.     Fossil  Plants  2.    Cambr.  Univ.  Press,  1910. 
Shantz,  H.  L.     Natural  Vegetation  as  an  Indicator  of  the  Capabilities  of  Land 

for  Crop  Production  in  the  Great  Plains  Area.     Bur.   PI.  Ind.   Bull. 

201,  1911. 
SxRASBruGER,  E.     Sexuollo  und  apogame  Fortpflanzung  bei  Urticaccen.  Jalirb. 

Wiss.  Bot.  47:  1910.    Uber  Gesehlecht  bestimmende  Ursachen.     .lalirb. 

Wiss.   H(.t.48:   1910. 

Xothing  is  more  noticeable  among  the  assembled  replies  than  the 
diversity-  of  opinion  which  thej^  reflect;  only  four  works  having  been 
mentioned  by  more  than  one  man.  Of  the  six  men  who  mentiono^d 
'W'inkler'.s  work  four  are  physiologists  and  two  are  morphologists;  their 
itationalitjes  are  respectively  British,  German,  Austrian,  Japanese, 
and  .\merican  (2).  Of  the  five  men  who  mentioned  Smith's  crown  gall 
work  on(>  is  a  pathologist,  one  an  algologist,  one  a  morphologist,  and 
two  physiologists;  all  of  them  being  Americans.  Of  the  two  men  who 
mentioned  the  work  of  Johannsen  one  is  a  physiologist,  the  other  an 
ecologist;  one  being  Swiss  the  other  an  American.  The  two  men  who 
mentioned  Coulter  and  Chamberlain's  work  on  the  Gymnosperms  are 
both  American  morphologists.  The  personnel  of  our  correspondents 
offers  no  other  observation  more  interesting  than  th(>  fact  that  no  Euro- 

-  Two  of  the  works  mentioned  were  published  more  than  two  years  ago,  but 
thev  have  not  been  discarded. 
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pean  mentioned  any  extra-European  work,  while  eleven  Americans 
mentioned  extra-American  work.  Four  phj-siologists  mentioned  non- 
physiological  work,  and  one  morphologist  mentioned  non-morpholog- 
i(!al  work.  None  of  our  correspondents  mentioned  taxonomic  work, 
and  none  of  the  taxonomists  to  whom  our  inquiry  was  addressed  replied 
to  it. 

The  net  result  of  the  responses  secured  is  that  a  healthy  difference 
of  opinion  exists  among  botanists  as  to  what  current  work  is  of  the  most 
importance,  and  this  difference  of  opinion  does  not  seem  to  bedetermincd 
by  the  limits  which  i)ound  the  .several  .sections  of  the  science.  In  fact 
one  of  the  most  refreshing  phases  of  our  replies  is  the  extent  to  whicii 
men  have  mentioned  work  outside  their  own  special  fields,  and  also 
the  several  cases  in  which  men  have  mentioned  the  work  of  other  bot- 
anists with  whom  they  are  well  knowni  to  have  been  in  sharp  compe- 
tition for  the  freshest  laurels  in  certain  restricted  fields  of  endeavor. 
We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  point  out  a  geographical  catholicity  among 
botani.sts  us  satisfying  as  that  wliich  exists  between  the  several  dejjart- 
ments  of  the  science. 
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NOTES  OX  THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  PALEOBOTANY 

EDWARD  WILBER  BERRY 

Johns  Hopkins  ['nrrersily,  Ballimorc,  Md. 

Paleobotany  aims  to  undorstand  the  succession  of  floras  that 
ha\-e  existed  on  the  globe,  their  composition,  evolution,  and 
distribution.  The  science  of  botany  becomes  then  the  study 
of  the  flora  of  but  one  geological  period,  the  present,  while  paleo- 
botany is  the  study  of  the  floras  of  all  geological  periods.  Tax- 
onomy and  morphology  combined  will  eventually  supply  ade- 
quate data  for  phylogeny,  or  the  comjiletioii  of  the  natural  system 
of  plants,  the  ultimate  goal. 

Oui-  knowledge  of  nearly  all  the  great  groups  would  be  very 
ore-sided  if  we  knew  onl}-  their  end  products  in  the  existing 
flora.  To  the  Thallophyta  and  Bryophyta  the  fossil  record 
has  furnished  but  meager  data  beyond  showing  that  the  former 
are  exceedingly  old  and  were  never  very  dift'erent  from  what  they 
are  today,  while  the  latter  are  apparently  absent  except  in  com- 
paratively recent  geological  times.  Hence  it  is  extremely  un- 
hkely  that  paleobotany  will  ever  shed  any  light  on  the  ancestors 
of  vascular  plants. 

The  Sphenojihyllales,  generalized  types  extinct  since  the  Pale- 
ozoic, represent  the  end  product  of  the  ancestral  stock  which 
earlier  gave  rise  to  the  Equisetales  and  more  remotely  to  the 
Lycopodiales.  We  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Pseudoborniales, 
which  are  intermediate  between  the  Sphenophyllales  and  the 
primitive  Calamites,  but  need  a  knowledge  of  their  internal  struc- 
ture. We  also  need  impi-cssions  showing  the  character  and  habit 
of  those  supposed  Sphenophyllum-like  plants  which  bore  the 
structiu-al  conc's  known  as  Cheirostrobus.  We  have  had  much 
anatomy  of  the  Botiyopteridae  or  so-called  Primofllices  and 
would  welcome  the  correlation  of  a  large  number  of  genera 
founded  upon  petiolar  anatomy  with  material  showing  the  exter- 
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iiiil  form  and  consequently  the  geological  range  of  these  ancient 
ferns.  The  remarkable  results  of  the  recent  study  of  the  Pterido- 
spermae  in  the  light  of  their  seed  habit  has  rendered  scarcely 
any  Carboniferous  fern  inviolate  and  it  would  seem  wise  to  heed 
the  warning  of  Professor  Chodat  of  Geneva  and  take  a  new 
inventory  of  the  structure  and  especially  of  the  affinities  of  the 
different  members  of  the  so-called  Cycadofilicales.  Among  the 
Equisetales  we  need  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Archaeo- 
ealamites  group  and  of  the  Triassic  Neocahunites  as  well  as  of 
tlie  ancestral  Equisetums  of  that  age.  Among  the  L5'copodialcs 
we  have  demonstrated  the  complexity  and  almost  seed  bearing 
habit  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Paleozoic  stock,  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Mesozoie  representatives  of  this  phylum  wf)uld  fill 
a  great  gap  in  our  knowledge.  An  occasional  hint  like  the  Lepido- 
dendron-like  cone  from  the  Rhaetic  recently  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Nathorst  suggests  that  many  interesting  and  imjiortant 
facts  are  hidden  in  the  Triassic  rocks.  Among  the  Filicale^ 
we  not  only  need  such  work  as  that  of  Kidston  and  Gwynne- 
Vaughan  on  the  Osmundaceae  but  we  need  to  outgrow  the  neces- 
sity for  form-genera,  especially  in  the  post-paleozoic  floras.  The 
progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Cycadophyta  is  being  well  looked 
after  by  Nathorst  abroad  and  Wieland  in  this  country,  while 
Jeffrey  is  making  momentous  contributions  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  Mesozoie  and  recent  Coniferales.  The  ancestry  of  the  An- 
giosperms  is  still  a  baffling  problem  in  spite  of  the  seductive 
Cycadeoidea-theory  based  upon  Wieland's  excellent  work. 
Doubtless  it  will  remain  baffling  until  we  have  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  anatomy  of  the  existing  species  and  a  rational 
natural  classification. 

Above  all  things  wo  need  individuality  in  morphological  :ind 
phylogenetic  work  and  a  greater  immunity  from  infection  bj- 
the  prevailing  fashions  in  theory.  The"  path  that  science  has 
trod  is  lined  with  the  graves  of  theories,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
at  the  present  time  we  are  too  uncritical,  too  ready  to  pay  trilnite 
to  workers  who  have  made  splendid  contributions  to  knowledge 
by  our  whole  hearted  acceptance  of  their  theoretical  deductions, 
when  we  might  perhaps  be  Tnore  useful  in  assisting  in  the  burial 
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of  their  theories.  We  need  also  a  more  philosophical  attitude 
toward  morphological  entities  and  a  realization  that  they  are 
the  end  products  of  an  evolution  and  not  rigid  unvarying  mor- 
phological species  any  more  than  are  the  species  of  the  systematist. 

Paleobotany  has  shown  the  independent  development  of  het- 
erospory  and  even  of  the  seed-habit  in  unrelated  Pteridophytes, 
it  has  shown  the  development  of  secondary  growth  in  various 
unrelated  orders.  WTij'  then  must  a  leaf  be  a  morphological 
entity  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom  instead  of  a  physio- 
logical entity? 

The  study  of  fo.ssil  plants  is  most  properly  a  branch  of  botany. 
It  is  on  the  other  hand  intimately  associated  with  the  science  of 
geology,  as  has  been  frequently  emphasized.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  United  States  where  the  value  of  fossil  plants  as  an 
aid  to  the  stratigraphic  geologist  is  perhaps  more  appreciated  and 
they  are  certainlj'  utilized  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
country.  Furthermore  the  funds  for  the  study  of  fossil  plants, 
in  this  country  at  least,  have  come  almost  entirely  from  gcologj-, 
officially  organized.  The  necessities  of  the  geologist  inhisareal 
mapping  and  in  the  correlation  of  his  formations  make  it  desir- 
able for  the  paleobotanical  workers  to  name  fossils  which  are 
often  of  but  slight  botanical  interest  or  of  unknown  relationship. 
This  feature  of  the  work  combined  with  the  modem  trend  of 
botany  away  from  the  old  ideals  of  systematic  work  into  the 
realms  of  chemistiy  and  phj'sics,  and  the  extreme  specialization 
of  its  votaries  as  well  as  the  narrow  speciahzed  training  of  botan- 
ical students  in  general,  has  served  to  widen  the  breach  between 
botany  and  paleobotany,  which  deserted  by  its  own  mother, 
has  grown  up  with  its  foster  mother,  geology. 

However  admirable  morphological,  cytological  and  physiolog- 
ical work  may  be,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  depreci- 
ating this  work  in  the  slightest  degree,  it  remains  true  that  the 
average  botanical  student  of  today  does  not  know  plants  as  he 
should.  Nor  have  the  vast  majority  of  mature  workers  any 
appreciation  of  geologic  time  or  of  the  march  of  vegetation  over 
the  earth  in  bygone  ages  with  which  to  properly  orient  themselves 
for  considering  ph^^logeny,  or  even  morphology. 
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Any  adequate  suimnarj-  of  the  present  status  of  the  studj- 
of  fossil  plants  throughout  the  world,  embracing  as  it  does  the 
pursuit  of  so  many  and  different  goals,  would  carry  us  so  far 
afield  that  the  ultimate  analysis  would  lose  interest,  so  that  what 
follows  may  be  taken  as  merely  a  running  commentary  rather 
than  a  detailed  inventory,  after  which  a  few  paragraphs  will  be 
devoted  to  pointing  out  some  of  the  desirable  lines  of  advance, 
more  especially  in  North  America. 

Taking  up  the  study  of  paleobotany  by  geographic  divisions 
we  will  consider  first  our  kin  beyond  the  sea.  In  Great  Britain 
the  study  of  fossil  plants  has  always  meant  little  else  than  the 
study  of  the  calcareous  peti'ifactions  of  the  Coal  Measures  and 
similar  structural  remains.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
W.  C.  Williamson  and  his  still  abler  pupil  Scott,  epoch  making 
contributions  have  been  made  to  morphology  and  phylogeny 
and  a  large  number  of  younger  workers  are  actively  engaged 
at  the  present  time  in  adding  to  the  structure  whose  fountla- 
tion  was  laid  by  Williamson.  Each  month  furnishes  gratifying 
proof  of  the  activity  of  our  colleagues  in  England  and  Scotland 
along  the  hues  of  work  just  mentioned.  With  the  exception  of 
Professor  Seward's  splendid  work  on  the  rich  Jurassic  flora, 
more  particularly  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  the  Wealden  flora  of  the 
south  of  England,  and  that  of  Dr.  Kidston  on  the  Carboniferous 
floras,  the  much  more  abundant  remains  of  former  plants  pre- 
served as  impressions  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Such 
attempts  as  have  been  made  in  the  study  of  this  class  of  remains 
have  beeii  relativelj'  poor  as  compared  for  example  with  the 
splendid  work  which  Nathorst  in  Sweden  is  doing,  or  with  the 
work  of  the  French  paleobotanists,  past  and  present.  Without 
any  abatement  in  the  work  along  existing  lines  which  would 
be  deplorable,  there  is  need  for  a  more  thorough  studj^  of  British 
Cretaceous  floras  and  the  general  student  and  geologist  would 
welcome  a  careful  description  of  the  splendid  series  of  Tertiary 
floras  of  that  country,  so  hjng  known  Ijut  never  ackniuately 
studied. 

Crossing  llie  cliannel  we  find  the  French  full\  maiutaiuiiig  tlio 
standard  set    l)y  Brongniart,  8ai)oita  and  Renault.     Tlie  work 
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ill  the  latter  country  has  nearly  always  been  of  first  quality. 
Especially  in  the  study  of  impressions  French  paleobotanists 
have  been  particularly  happy  and  have  given  an  example  of 
painstaking  comparison  with  modern  plants  which  might  be 
emulated  to  advantage  by  American  workers.  The  reports  on 
the  floras  of  the  various  coal  basins  commencing  with  that  of 
Grand  'Eury  on  the  Loire  basin  in  1877  and  followed  by  a  number 
of  similar  i-eports  bj'  Renault  and  Zeillcr  form  a  bodj'-  of  literature 
unsurpassed  for  excellence,  and  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  official  publications  the  world  around  for  their  scientific  merit 
in  either  geology  or  botany.  The  French  Mesozoic  and  Ter- 
tiary floras  have  always  received  very  full  treatment,  those  from 
the  Pliocene  of  Central  France  and  the  Eocene  of  the  Paris  basin 
being  under  active  investigation  at  the  present  time  by  Laurent, 
Marty  and  Fritel. 

In  Germany,  aside  from  the  study  of  the  Pleistocene  and 
Recent  fossil  floras  of  the  peat  bogs  little  that  is  of  reall}^  first 
quality  is  being  accomplished,  although  this  statement  is  general 
and  there  are  notable  exceptions.  Germans  since  Goeppert's 
day  have  excelled  in  the  studj^  of  fossil  woods  and  the  recent 
work  of  Gothan  fully  maintains  their  position  in  this  field. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries  Pleistocene  problems  have 
been  very  fully  worked  out  and  the  torch  which  Oswald  Herr 
carried  into  the  Arctic  regions  is  kept  bright  by  Nafhorst,  whose 
methods  of  work  in  all  phases  of  paleol^otanical  investigation 
are  especially  praisewortlw. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  so  rich  in  fossil  ]:)lants, 
the  home  of  Sternberg,  Unger,  Feistmantel,  Ettingshausen  and 
Stur,  seems  to  be  resting  on  the  laurels  of  the  past  and  the  writer 
knows  of  no  especially  noteworthy  work  going  on  at  the  present 
time.  Elsewhere  in  Europe  there  are  a  few  workers  in  Italy, 
and  Zalessky  in  Russia.  In  Japan  there  is  Yokoj'ama  and  his 
associates.  The  rest  of  Asia  and  all  of  Africa  and  South  America 
have  yet  to  produce  a  paleobotanist  and  the  same  remark  is  (rue 
of  Australia. 

Finally  in  the  United  States  we  find  much  that  is  hopeful  and 
much  that  is  discouraging.     The  workers  ai-e  too  few  and  are 
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buried  under  mountains  of  rapidly  accumulating  materials  col- 
lected for  the  most  part  by  the  federal  or  the  various  state  geo- 
logical surveys.  Both  from  a  utiUtarian  as  well  as  a  scientific 
standpoint  there  is  an  assured  future  for  the  exceptional  beginner 
in  the  study  of  fossil  plants  whether  he  turn  his  attention  to 
vascular  or  other  anatomy,  to  leaf  impressions,  or  to  the  strati- 
graphic,  ecologic  or  geographic  aspects  of  fossil  floras.  The 
rounding  out  of  long  projected  lines  of  work  so  that  the  results 
will  be  available  for  the  general  scientific  public  is  eminently 
desirable. 

Internal  anatomy  waits  on  the  discovery  of  tractable  materials 
like  the  Kreischerville  lignites  or  the  Black  Hills  cj^cadophytes. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  remains  of  former  vegetation  will  always 
consist  of  impressions  of  the  various  parts  of  plants.  It  would 
be  criminal  to  neglect  this  class  of  remains  for  fear  that  we  might 
make  mistakes  in  identification. 

Turning  in  conclusion  to  lines  of  work  pressing  for  accomplish- 
ment, selection  is  difficult.  The  Cretaceous  and  later  floras 
of  the  Interior  need  bringing  up  to  date,  the  Canadian  floras  of 
all  ages,  Devonian  to  Pleistocene,  are  badly  in  need  of  revision, 
the  Tertiarj^  floras  of  the  Far  West  and  of  the  Gulf  area  are  largely 
unknown,  Alaska  ofl'ers  a  rich  field,  Triassic  floras  are  badly  in 
need  of  modern  treatment,  and  the  status  of  our  Paleozoic  floras 
is  sadly  behind  the  times.' 

One  phase  of  the  study  of  fossil  plants  alike  disgraceful  to 
American  geology  and  to  American  botany  is  our  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  flora  which  immediately  preceded  the  present  one.  As 
compared  with  the  mommiental  work  on  the  Glacial,  Intcrglacial 
and  Postglacial  floras  in  Great  Britain,  Scandinavia,  Denmark 
and  Germany  almost  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  United  States. 
Some  few  contributions  to  the  study  of  our  Pleistocene  floras 
south  of  the  terminal  moraine  have  been  made  but  the  really 
important  glaciated  area  is  practically  untoiiched,  although  it 
is  known  to  be  rich  in  fossil  plants  at  certain  localities  and  they 
are   probably   nvnv  widespread   than   has    been    imagineil.     A 

'These  .statements  refer  to  published  results  ami  tlo  nut  take  into  account 
work  in  progress  Ijy  various  students. 
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systematic  paleobotaiiical-geological  study  of  our  uortliern  peat 
bogs  and  old  forest  grounds  would  be  most  timely.  Such  a  study 
would  not  only  yield  a  large  body  of  purely  botanical  informa- 
tion but  would  serve  to  establish  a  rational  chronology  with 
respect  to  the  various  advances  and  retreats  of  the  ice  sheets, 
would  throw  much  light  on  the  attendant  physical  and  climatic 
conditions  and  would  furnish  a  sound  foundation  for  the  study 
of  modern  plant  distribution. 

For  example  such  a  study  ought  to  furnish  data  for  determining 
whether  secular  cooling  was  a  factor  in  causing  advancing  ice 
sheets  and  if  not  to  what  extent  the  influences  of  the  continental 
glaciers  was  felt  many  miles  south  of  the  terminal  moraines. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  there  was  but  slight  if  any  lowering 
of  temperatures  in  low  latitudes,  but  until  the  chronology  of 
e\^ents  and  the  correlation  of  deposits  is  perfected  we  cannot 
know  whether  our  southern  Pleistocene  floras  were  contempor- 
aneous with  the  advances  of  the  continental  ice  sheet  or  corre- 
spond to  interglacial  periods. 

Such  a  study  would  not  only  open  the  way  for  the  consideration 
of  numerous  subsidiary  problems  that  would  be  sure  to  be  raised, 
but  it  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  antiquity  of  numerous 
elements  in  the  existing  flora,  the  extent  and  perhaps  the  rate 
of  their  migrations,  which  in  tm-n  ought  to  furnish  the  key  to 
the  solution  of  numberless  problems  of  geographic  distribution 
and  the  influence  of  physiography  upon  ecology.  It  would  also 
contribute  data  for  estimating  the  part  which  certain  cdaphic 
factors,  such  as  the  increased  physical  and  chemical  complexities 
of  soils  due  to  ice  action,  had  in  the  evolution  of  new  forms,  as 
well  as  the  part  taken  by  increased  competition  in  lower  latitudes 
in  the  van  of  advancing  ice  sheets  and  the  reversal  of  conditions 
with  their  retreat. 

We  owe  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  do  our  duty  by  our  native 
continent.  Some  sort  of  systematic  attack  should  be  made  upon 
this  problem,  in  which  cooperative  work  would  possibly  be 
desirable. 


THE  DIGESTION  OF  ST.VRCH  IN  GERMINATING  PEAS' 

W.  RALPH  JONES 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washingtoti,  D.  C. 

R>'\vosch=  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  a  pea  is 
germinated,  the  disappearance  of  the  starch  content  is  not  simul- 
taneous in  all  i)arts,  but  usuall}^  takes  place  in  a  regular  cell 
succession,  beginning  in  the  peripheral  cells  and  passing  inwards 
toward  the  vascular  bundles.  He  has  pointed  out  that  when  the 
starch  in  the  peripheral  layer  of  cells  is  dissolved,  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  these  cells  must  be  raised,  and  the  sugar  produced 
should  diffuse  inward  into  the  adjacent  cells  where  the  osmotic 
pressure  is  lower.  This  diffusion  should  continue  until  the  vas- 
cular bundles  are  reached,  and  the  sugar  is  conducted  awaj'  from 
the  cotyledon. 

In  an  attempt  to  gain  more  definite  information  toward  an 
explanation  of  this  striking  phenomenon,  a  series  of  experiments 
was  carried  on  during  the  spring  of  1910,  in  the  Laboratory  of 
Plant  Physiology  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  work 
was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Burton  E.  Livingston, 
to  whom  I  am  gi-eatly  indebted  for  his  constant  interest  and  his 
heljjful  suggestions.  Although  little  definite  knowledge  of  the 
causal  factors  here  involved  has  been  obtained  from  these  experi- 
meiits,  yet  considerable  advances  have  been  made  toward  that 
dynamic  appreciation  of  these  processes  which  is  fundamentally 
essential  to  their  physical  interpretation. 

Ordinary  dried  peas  were  used  for  the  main  ])art  of  the  study. 
These  were  soaked  in  water  and  then  germinated,  and  allowed  to 
grow  in  moist  sand,  or  on  moist  filter  paper  in  a  moist  chamber 
in  darkness.     Hand  transverse  sections  of  the  cotyledons  were 

'Botanical  Contribution.s  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  No.  29. 
'Rywosoh,  S.,  Ubcr  StofTwiindoninR  und  Diffusionstnime  in  Pflanzonorgancn. 
Zeitschr.  fiir  Hot.  1:  .571-591.     HIO!). 
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made  daily,  these  being  treated  with  iodine  and  exaniiued  with 
reference  to  the  progress  of  starch  removal.  Other  material  was 
fixed  in  chrom-acetic  acid,  serially  sectioned  in  paraffin,  and 
stained  with  gentian  violet  followed  by  a  rather  strong  staining 
with  orange-G. 

The  cotyledons  of  the  ripe  seed  are  completely  packed  with 
starch,  the  digestion  of  which,  during  germination,  begins  in  the 
peripheral  cells  on  the  convex  side  of  each  cotyledon.  (Fig.  1 ,  a.  Y 
A  short  time  later,  digestion  is  to  be  observed  in  the  peripheral 
cell.'?  of  the  flat  face.  The  removal  of  the  starch  gradually  works 
inward  toward  the  vascular  bundles.     The  enzvniotic  action  at 


Fig. 


anj'  one  time  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  layer  two  or  three  cells  in 
thickness,  the  starch  being  almost  completely  removed  from  this 
layer  before  any  marked  amount  of  solution  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  adjoining  cells  lying  nearer  the  center  of  the  cotyledon.  (Fig. 
1,  b  and  c).  Finally  the  starch  is  removed  from  the  entire  coty- 
ledon, except  that  usually  a  few  groups  of  cells  and  a  few  isolated 
cells  persist  in  retaining  their  starch  without  any  apparent  change 
(Fig  1 ,  d) .  A  few  exceptional  cases  were  obsei-ved,  in  which  this 
progression  of  the  enzymotic  activity  was  not  found,  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  verv  definite^. 


'Figures  1, 
tion  of  X2.') 
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This  progressive  solution  of  the  starch  was  noticed  by  Sachs-" 
in  the  cotyledons  of  the  germinating  bean.  He  believed  that 
the  starch  which  was  dissolved,  and  which  diffused  into  a  neigh- 
boring cell,  was  tliere  again  deposited  as  starch.^  While  this  doubt- 
less occurs  in  other  plant  tissues,  according  to  the  Avork  of 
Ryw^osch  on  Vicia,  and  to  my  own  studies  on  both  Pisum  and 
Vida,  there  is  no  evidence  during  germination  for  such  repre- 
cipitation. 

Gris^  states  that  the  solution  of  the  aleurone  in  the  endosperm 
of  Ricinus  begins  first  at  the  periphery,  and  progresses  inward 
toward  the  inner  face,  i.e.,  that  lying  next  to  the  cotyledons. 
He,  however,  offers  no  explanation,  merely  remarking  that  it  is 
"une  exception  singuUere"  (p.  100).  Van  Tieghem'  also  studied 
the  digestion  of  the  aleurone  of  Ricinus  seeds.  He  states  that  the 
progressive  solution  "s'explique  par  la  marche  meme  de  I'eau 
d'imbibition"  (p.  187). 

Linz,  in  his  work  on  the  physiology  of  germination  of  maize« 
suggests  that  the  similar  phenomenon  in  the  scutellum  of  maize  is 
caused  by  the  lowering  of  the  activity  of  the  diastase  in  the  internal 
cells  by  the  increase  of  osmotic  pressure,  due  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
sugar  solution  from  the  peripheral  cells.  Rywosch  points  out  the 
main  objection  to  this  theory,  namely,  that  the  osmotic  pressure 
is  higher  in  the  peripheral  cells,  where  the  diastase  is  obviously 
most  active,  than  in  those  Ijang  nearer  the  center,  for  otherwise 
the  diffusion  stream  would  not  be  centripetal. 

A  consideration  of  the  hypothesis  of  Van  Tieghem  suggests 
several  possibilities.  Is  there  an  enzjTne  already  formed  in  the 
ripe  seed,  or  is  it  formed  by  the  action  of  the  water  of  imbibition 
on  the  living  protoplasm?     In  the  former  case,  in  the  enz5^me  dis- 

'  Sachs,  J.,  Physiologische  Untersuchcn  fiber  die  Keimung  der  Schminkboline. 
Sitzungsber.  Wien.  Akad.,  Math.  Nat.  Hist.  Klasse,  37:  57-119.     1859. 

'Sachs,  J.,  Handbuchder  Experimental-Physiologic  derPflanzen,p.395.    1865. 

•Gris,  A.,  Reeherches  anatomique  et  physiologique  sur  la  germination.  Ann. 
Sci.  nat.  Bot.,  V.,  2:  5-123,  p.  100.     18C4. 

'Van  Tieghem,  P.  Sur  la  digestion  de  I'albumen.  Ann.  Sci.  nat.  Bot.  VI,  4: 
180-189.     1876. 

•Linz,  II.,  Beitriige  zur  Physiologic  der  Keimung  des Mais.  Jahrb.  wiss.  Bot. 
29:267-319.     1896. 
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tributcd  throughout,  the  cotyledon,  or  does  it  exist  only  in  the  peri- 
pheral layer  or  layers  of  cells?  To  answer  these  questions  several 
experiments  were  performed. 

Experiment  1.  Dried  peas  were  ground,  and  treated  with 
concentrated  glycerine.  After  standing  for  about  an  hour,  the 
mixture  was  filtered.  Some  of  the  filtered  extract  was  added  to 
a  tlun  starch  paste,  and  kept  at  50°C.  The  starch  was  soon 
changed  to  sugar,  showing  that  active  diastase  had  been  extracted 
without  any  contact  of  the  living  protoplasm  with  water. 

Experiment  2.  Pea  testas,  removed  from  the  dried  seeds,  were 
ground  and  extracted,  both  with  glycerine  and  with  water.  When 
tested  with  starch  paste,  both  theglycerine  and  the  aqueous  extracts 
shoAved  diastatic  activity,  thus  demonstrating  the  presence  of 
diastase  in  the  testa.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  here  that  Wohllebe,' 
in  his  work  on  the  enzyme  content  of  the  various  parts  of  seeds, 
obtiuued  no  diastatic  secretion  from  the  testa  of  Pisum  sativum. 

Experiment  3.  The  peripheral  layer  of  cells  was  removed  from 
the  cotyledons  by  means  of  a  file.  The  filings  were  extracted 
with  water,  and  the  extract  tested  with  starch  paste.  A  diastase 
was  present. 

Experiment  4-  Peas,  from  which  the  testas  had  been  removed, 
were  soaked  in  water  for  about  five  minutes,  and  the  softened 
outer  layer  scraped  off.  An  aqueous  extract  of  this  softened 
mass  showed  the  presence  of  a  diastase. 

Experiment  5.  Material  from  the  interior  of  the  cotyledon  was 
obtained  by  breaking  the  cotyledons  of  dried  peas,  and  drilling 
into  the  broken  surface  with  a  dental  "burr."  The  powder  so 
obtained  was  treated  with  water,  and  the  diastatic  action  was 
obtained  with  the  extract. 

It  is  seen  then,  from  these  experiments,  that  an  enzyme,  or 
possibly  a  zjTiiogen  activated  by  water,  is  present  throughout 
the  cotyledon  and  in  the  testa.  It  is  also  clear  that  this  enzyme 
is  not  formed  by  the  action  of  the  water  of  imbibition  on  the  living 
protoplasm.     Is  it  possible,  however,  that  the  water  of  imbibition 

'Wohllebe,  H.,  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Ausscheidung  vondiastatischcn  und 
proteolytischen  Enzymen  bei  Somen  und  Wurzeln.  DLss.     Leipzig,  1911. 
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does  factor  merelj^  by  wetting,  and  so  starting  the  activity  of  the 
peripheral  cells  sooner  than  those  of  the  interior? 

Experiment  6.  The  cotj-ledons  of  dried  peas  were  mutilated  by 
filing  in  several  ways : 

(a)  The  peripheral  layer  of  the  entire  convex  side  Avas  removed, 
leaving  only  internal  cells  exposed  on  the  convex  face,  and  periph- 
eral cells  exposed  on  the  flat  face  (fig.  2,  the  shaded  portion 
denotes  the  part  removed). 

(h)  A  slab  was  filed  from  the  convex  side,  leaving  some  periph- 
eral and  some  internal  cells  exposed  on  the  convex  face,  the  flat 
face  remaining  normal  (fig.  3). 


Fig. 


(c)  As  h,  but  with  the  entire;  peripheral  layer  of  the  flat  face 
also  removed  (fig.  4). 

{d)  Two  deep  notches  were  cut  into  tlie  convex  face,  thus 
exposing  some  of  the  internal  cells  (fig.  5) . 

These  dry  nmtilated  cotyledons  were  then  placed  on  wet  filter 
paper  in  a  moist  chamber,  and  kept  in  darkness.  Other  seeds, 
nmtilated  in  the  same  ways,  were  soaked  in  water  before  placing 
in  the  moist  chamber.  Unnmtilated  cotyledons  were  used  as 
control.  Rough  examinations  were  made  from  time  to  time  by 
means  of  hand  sections  stained  with  iodine,  and  material  was  also 
fixed  in  chrom-acetic  acid,  imbedded  in  paraffin,  sectioned,  and 
stained  with  gentian  violet  and  orange-Cl.     Th(>  rcsuHs  were  the 
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same  whether  the  seeds  Avere  first  soaked  or  not.  The  solution  of 
the  starch  began  in  the  naturallj^  peripheral  cells.  In  the  internal 
cells  which  had  been  exposed  by  the  mutilation,  digestion  did  not 
begin  at  once,  but  only  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  cells  in 
the  same  relative  position  in  the  control  cotyledons  began  to  show 
a  solution  of  the  starch  (fig.  6).  In  other  words,  in  all  cells  which 
ha\'e  relatively  the  same  position  in  the  cotyledon,  solution  of 
the  starch  occurs  at  approximately  the  same  time,  irrespective  of 
any  mutilation  of  the  surface  laj^ers.  Mutilations  causing  the 
internal  cells  to  lie  at  the  surface  do  not  at  all  hasten  the  solution 
of  the  starch  in  those  cells.  In  such  cases,  the  cells  of  the  interior, 
exposed  by  the  mutilation,  surely  become  wetted  as  soon  as  the 
peripheral  cells,  yet  the  starch  is  dissolved  first  from  those  cells 
which  are  normally  peripheral ,  and  only  in  their  proper  turn  from 
those  normall}^  intei-nal.  It  seems  improbable,  therefore,  that  dif- 
ferences in  the  imbibed  condition  of  the  different  cell  layers  can 
play  any  part  in  causing  the  difference  in  behavior  of  these  layers 
in  regard  to  starch  digestion. 

While  examining  the  sections  obtained  from  the  mutilations  of 
experiment  6,  it  was  noticed  that  the  starch  in  those  cells  which 
had  been  injured  during  the  mutilation  was  not  at  all  affected. 
This  suggested  that  a  mechanical  injury,  which  might  be  supposed 
to  bring  about  cell  death,  might  prevent  the  solution  of  the  con- 
tained starch,  even  though  diastatic  digestion  progressed  vigor- 
ously in  immediately  adjoining  cells.  To  acquire  more  informa- 
tion on  this  point,  dried  peas  were  soaked  in  water  until  imbibition 
was  complete,  then  the  cotyledons  were  deeply  punctured  by  means 
of  a  sterile  needle.  These  peas  were  allowed  to  germinate  in  a  moist 
chamber.  Sections  made  from  time  to  time  showed  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  starch  proceeded  in  a  quite  normal  manner  except  in 
those  cells  which  had  been  injured  by  the  needle  (fig.  7) .  In  these 
cells,  the  starch  persisted  in  its  original  condition,  even  until  the 
remainder  of  the  cotyledon  had  been  completely  deprived  of  this 
substance.  This  lack  of  the  solution  of  the  starch  can  hardly  be 
due  to  the  mere  killing  of  the  cells,  for  in  experiments  1  and  5 
the  cells  were  surely  killed  during  the  grinding,  yet  in  these,  the 
enzymotic  activit}'^  began  as  soon  as  water  was  added. 
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There  remains  the  possibiUty  of  a  quantitative  difference  in 
the  amount  of  enzyme  present  in  the  different  parts  of  the  cotyle- 
don. To  investigate  this,  five  lots  of  material  were  prepared  as 
follows:  (1)  the  entire  pea,  ground;  (2)  the  embrj^o,  without  the 
testa,  ground;  (3)  the  testa,  ground;  (4)  peripheral  cells  of  the 
cotyledon,  filed  from  the  convex  face;  (5)  cells  from  the  interior 
of  the  cotyledon,  excavated  with  a  dental  "burr."  Half  a  gram 
of  each  powder  was  treated  with  10  cc.  distilled  water  for  an  hour, 
and  filtered.  One  gram  of  pea  starch,  thoroughly  washed  and 
dried  in  a  desiccator,  was  dissolved,  with  boiling,  in  160  cc.  distilled 
water,  4  cc.  of  the  filtered  extract  from  each  of  the  five  lots  were 
mixed  with  16  cc.  of  the  starch  solution.  A  control  was  made  by 
addhig  4  cc.  of  distilled  water  to  16  cc.  of  the  starch  solution. 
The  mixtures  were  then  kept  at  50°C.  until  all  starch  had  disap- 
peared. 

The  starch  was  entirely  digested  in  these  solutions  in  the  fol- 
lowing periods,  approximately  i'" 

1.  Entire  pea,  nine  hours. 

2.  Embryo,  without  te.sta,  eight  and  one-half  hours. 

3.  Testa,  nine  hours. 

4.  Peripheral  cells  of  cotyledon,  three  hours. 

5.  Internal  cells  of  cotyledon,  nine  hours. 

At  the  end  of  nine  hours  the  control  showed  no  change. 

This  experiment  shows  clearly  that  there  is  a  much  greater 
enzymotic  activity  in  the  extract  from  the  peripheral  cells  of  the 
cotyledon  than  in  any  of  the  others.     The  difference  may  be  due 

(1)  to  an  actually  greater  amount  of  enzyme  present  in  these  cells. 

(2)  to  the  presence  of  some  inhibiting  or  retarding  agent  in  the 
cells  of  the  internal  region,  or  (3)  to  the  presence  of  an  accelerating 
agent  in  the  peripheral  region. 

Lack  of  time  prevented  tiu"  further  experimental  study  of  this 
interesting  problem,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  points  here  brought 
out  may  be  of  use  in  ultimately  gaining  an  insight  into  this  some- 
what peculiar  sequence  in  cell  activity. 


'"Owing  to  tlic  presence  of  a  proloin  giving  agreenisli  reaction  with  tlie  iodine, 
1  exact  time  required  for  the  hydrolysis  of  the  starch  could  not  be  made  out. 
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Saskaloon,  Saskalchewan 

lu  the  winter  of  1911  the  writer  made  a  trip,  througli  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  S.  G.  McWade,  of  the  Cababi  Mining  Company,  into 
the  Cababi,  Coniobabi,  and  Qiiijotoa  mountains  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  including  the  Qui-i-to-woc  hills.  This  region  is  sit- 
uated from  75  to  100  miles  west  of  Tucson,  and  lies  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  most  unique  and  remarkable  floral  empires  of  the 
earth,  the  Lower  Sonoran  region  of  southern  Arizona.  It  is  about 
these  rocky  desert  ranges  and  inimensely  broad  plains,  or  valleys, 
that  some  of  the  greatest  extremes  of  heat  and  drought  obtain 
that  are  known  within  the  boundaries  of  our  country.  However, 
during  February,  the  month  in  which  the  trip  was  made,  the 
weather  was  cool,  clear  and  windy.  Three  or  four  cloudy  days 
culminated  in  a  light  rain  on  February  12,  and  in  a  succession  of 
flurries  of  frozen  rain  on  the  16th,  resulting  in  a  hoar  frost  the  next 
morning,  with  the  thermometer  at  28°F.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
state  that  none  of  the  desert  vegetation  appeared  to  take  theshght- 
est  harm  from  this  moderate  extreme.  At  the  same  time  at  Tucson 
a  protracted  rainy  period  and  rather  low  temperatures  prevailed, 
showing  that  climatic  extremes  may  vary  greatly  between  places 
of  equal  elevation  and  less  than  100  miles  apart.  If  this  difference 
is  tjT^ical  it  indicates  that  the  gentle  protracted  rains  of  winter 
and  also  the  copious  summer  showers  center  about  the  high  moun- 
tains near  Tucson  and  eastw^ard,  leaving  a  rapidly  diminishing 
rainfall  to  the  westward.  On  a  side  trip  to  the  Qui-i-to-woc  hills 
on  the  16th  even  such  a  desert  range  as  the  Baboquivari  was  seen 
on  the  eastern  horizon  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  snow. 

Chief  among  the  constituents  of  the  desert  forest — for  a  forest 
it  is,  although  more  strictly  known  to  phytogeographers  as  bush- 
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land — is  the  paid  veixle,  Parkinsonia  microphylla.  It  is  usually 
by  far  the  most  abundant  of  the  low  and  bushy  desert  trees,  dotting 
the  surface  as  single  individuals  in  orchard-like  disposition,  forming 
the  real  body  of  the  forest.  Its  olive  green  appearance  undergoes 
no  perceptible  change  between  winter  and  summer,  for  although 
it  has  its  seasons  of  leafing  and  leaf-fall,  regulated  primarily  by  the 
seasons  of  rainfall,  the  leaves  are  so  minute  that  a  novice  needs 
to  handle  a  branch  before  he  can  convince  himself  of  their  presence 
or  absence.  Along  the  larger  washes  Prosopis  velutina,  Acacia 
greggii,  and  an  occasional  Cercidium  iorreyanum  are  present,  while 
areas  of  Olneya  tesota,  the  ironwood,  also  appear.  This  is  the 
largest  and  handsomest  tree  of  the  desert,  reaching  occasionally 
a  height  of  25  or  30  feet  and  a  trunk  diameter  of  12  inches,  and, 
unlike  the  palo  verde,  producing  a  very  hard  and  heavy  wood. 
All  these  species, — aside  from  the  arborescent  cacti  the  only  trees, 
— belong  to  the  Ijeguminosae,  representing  each  of  its  three  sub- 
families. The  mining  companies  have  large  amounts  of  wood 
cut  and  liauled  for  their  own  use  by  the  Indians  at  the  extremely 
low  cost  of  $1  to  $1.50  per  cord. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  landscape,  ovei-toppiug  th(>  bu.sh  forest, 
is  the  giant  cactus  or  sahuaro,  Cdnicgicd  gigautea.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Tucson  it  is  of  more  localized  distribution,  seeking  its  most 
favorable  situations  on  rocky  hills  and  mountain  sides.  Here, 
in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  it  raises  its  giant  colunms  on  every 
hand,  plains  and  hills  alike,  except  that  it  is  usually  scarce  on  the 
finer  soils  and  the  shadier  sides  of  the  hills.  As  elsewhere,  it 
is  especially  strong  on  rocky  southerly  aspects,  with  dark-colored 
rock  and  soil,  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  on  rough,  eroded  topog- 
raphy, and  coarse,  gravelly  or  rocky  soils  of  the  detrital  plains. 

Nearest  of  kin  to  the  sahuaro,  in  this  region,  is  the  pitahaya 
or  organ  cactus,  Levmireocereus  thurheri.  The  first  specimens  of 
this  plant  were  seen  on  a  rocky  south  slope  in  the  Cababi  hills. 
Later  perhaps  a  dozen  more  were  seen  in  similar  habitats  in  the 
same  hills,  and  it  Avas  reported  to  the  writer  t)n  trustworthy 
authority  from  the  south  end  of  the  Comobabi  mountains  and  the 
Quijotoa  range.  In  the  latter  it  was  found  by  the  MacDougal 
exp(>dition  of  1!)()7.     It  was  not  found  by  the  writer  in  skirting 
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the  wostern  foothills  of  th(>  Baboquivaris  nor  in  the  Qui-i-to-\voc 
hills.  It  is  probable  that  these  occurrences  mark  the  northeastern 
limit  of  the  species.  Its  altitudinal  as  well  as  its  geographical 
limit  of  distribution  thus  falls  considerably  short  of  that  of  the 
sahuaro,  while  their  habitat  affinities  are  clearly  indicated  to  be 
identical,  i.  e.,  the  first  outlying  specimens  of  the  pitahaya  are 
found  in  the  optimum  habitat  of  the  sahuaro. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  first  organ 
cactus  encountered.  It  was  branched  at  the  base  into  21  fluted, 
cylindrical  stems  or  columns,  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  which  at 
first  ciu-ved  outward,  then  ascended  vertically,  the  tallest  to  a 
height  of  10  feet.  Five  stems  examined  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  sahuaro,  and  had  18  and  19  ribs  each,  crowned  with  fascicles 
of  slender  spines  muubering  from  15  to  19  in  each  areole.  The 
sahuaro  has  usually  from  20  to  25  ribs  and  an  equal  number  of 
spines  in  each  fascicle.  Another  plant,  from  which  specimens  were 
collected,  had  44  columns  of  all  ages  and  sizes.  These  arose  at 
or  near  the  base,  which  was  of  the  diameter  of  a  large  sahuaro, 
or  else  from  primary  branches.  Sometimes  branching  takes  place 
higher  up,  and  in  these  cases  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  mechan- 
ical or  other  injury  to  the  parent  stem.  The  tallest  of  these 
columns  measured  12  feet,  and  was  7  inches  in  diameter. 

The  pitahaya  possesses  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  sickly 
yellow  color,  but  this  yellowish  tint  proves  to  be  a  natural 
character,  distinguishing  it  from  the  clearer  green  of  the  sahuaro. 
The  hot  south  side  of  the  highest  of  the  Cababi  hills,  at  whose 
base  a  group  of  pitahayas  were  found,  is  covered  with  jet  black 
rock  and  brown  soil.  Here  two  cacti  were  found  very  strongly 
represented,  Opunlia  bigelovii  and  a  large  Echinocereus  that  does 
not  occur  about  Tucson  but  is  common  in  this  region.  Its  man}^ 
cylinders,  some  of  them  reaching  a  height  of  18  inches  or  2  feet, 
are  covered  Avith  very  long  and  numerous  spines.  The  plant  is 
marked  by  a  strong  yellow  color,  and  is  so  numerous  on  this 
slope  as  to  lend  a  dominant  character  to  the  vegetal  covering. 
Similarly,  the  Bigelow  cholla,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they 
rarely  grow  together,  could  be  readily  distinguished  from  its  sister 
species  Opuntia  Julgida  l)y  its  yellowish  tint.     A  causal  relation 
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is  thus  suggested  by  these  three  species  between  tlie  hot  and  dark 
character  of  their  habitat  and  their  yellow  color. 

The  desert  shrub  possessing  the  largest  leaf  is  the  compositous, 
monoecious  half-shrub  Franseria  dumosa,  which  is  found  only  on 
the  larger  washes  and  rarely  on  the  well  sheltered  north  side  of 
cliffs.  Aside  from  the  cacti  and  an  occasional  Ephedra  and  Koe- 
herlinia,  which  are  leafless,  the  iilaut  having  the  smallest  leaves 
is  Parkinsonia  micropfujUa:  it  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  trees 
of  the  real  desert  and  enjoj^s  the  most  general  distribution.  The 
contrast  between  these  forms  is  readily  apparent. 

The  bulk  of  the  winter  annual  vegetation,  just  coming  into 
bloom  at  that  time,  belonged  to  eight  species  of  CVuciferac  and  five 
species  of  Borraginaceae.  These  are  well  known  to  be  predomi- 
nantly circumpolar  families,  i.  e.,  they  are  adapted  to  low  tempera- 
tures both  in  season  and  in  geographic  distribution. 

The  Cababi  hills  and  the  extremely  rocky  foothills  of  the  Como- 
babi  mountains  bear  a  large  number  and  variety  of  shrubs,  cacti 
and  smaller  pereni  ials.  The  flora  of  such  rocky  hillsides  is  always 
richer  in  species  than  that  of  the  deeper  soil  of  the  alluvial  and 
rockless  detrital  plains  adjacent.  The  winter  annuals,  alwaj^s 
more  abundant  on  northern  than  on  southern  slopes,  in  the  present 
perhaps  somewhat  unfavorable  season  are  confined  to  the  shadiest 
and  moistest  portions  of  strictly  northern  slopes.  Instrong  con- 
trast to  the  dark  rock  and  soil  and  the  grassless  vegetation,  stands 
out  the  gregarious  and  foi-midably  armed  Bigelow  cholla,  render- 
ing many  hillsides  almost  wliilc  at  a  distance  and  scarcely  travers- 
able when  at  hand. 

The  country  on.  the  top  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Comobabi 
mountains  is  by  no  means  as  forbidding  as  is  suggested  by  the 
foothills.  The  geologic  formation  is  older,  traversed  by  dykes  in 
a  northwest-southeast  direction.  There  is  much  undulating, 
grassj'  country,  the  grasses  aiid  herbs  being  mostly  perennials,  but 
with  a  considerable  number  of  common  annuals  amongst  them. 
The  country  is  dotted  with  siirubs,  the  most  prevalent  being.lcacia 
greggii.  Prosopis,  Condalia  lycioides,  and  Lycium  fretnontii  are  pres- 
ent occasionally.  A  few  scattering  giant  cacti  reach  the  south  sides 
of  tli(>  hisrliest  summits,  and  Fouqnierin  splp7)dens  and  Jatropha 
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cnrdiophylla  are  common  about  the  dykes  and  rocky  places.  In 
such  habitats  are  also  found  Eriogonum  wrightii,  Coleosanthus 
coulteri,  Tragia  and  Krameria.  Most  conspicuous  of  all,  because 
dark  evergreen,  is  a  dotting  of  Yucca  brevifolia.  Two  platopuntias, 
Opnntia  discata  and  0.  chlorotica,  and  a  species  of  cylindropun- 
tia  are  found.  A  short-spined  relative  of  Echinocereus  fendleri 
inhabits  the  dykes,  in  which  habitat  is  also  found,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  i-ainbow  cactus,  Echirwrercus  dasy acanthus.  Even 
the  sunset  cactus,  MamiUariu  (jnilidtiii.  \>  still  present,  and  becomes 
decidedly  abundant  on  the  dcscit  liills  below.  Three  species  of 
Echinocactus  are  found  growing  in  close  proximity,  one  of  these 
being  E.  emoryi,  a  species  of  striking  beauty  which  is  also  found 
occasionally  at  lower  elevations.  Calliandra  eriophylla  now  be- 
comes an  abundant  dwarf  shrub  on  rocky  areas  of  sunny  slopes 
just  as  at  the  same  altitudes  elsewhere.  From  this  characteriza- 
tion of  the  physiognomy  and  partial  census  of  the  species  we  may 
know  that  we  have  here  an  elevation  of  4000  to  4500  feet. 

The  steeper  slopes,  especially  on  north  aspects,  are  taken  by  an 
often  dense  growi;h  of  Simmondsia  calif ornica,  just  as  they  would 
be  taken  by  evergreen  oaks  if  the  mountains  were  higher.  This 
dioecious  evergreen  shrub  with  dark  and  coriaceous  foliage  and 
somewhat  acorn-like  fruit,  takes  the  place  of  the  chaparral  oaks 
in  exactly  similar  though  knver  habitats  and  justifies  the  local 
name  ''desert  oak"  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  fruit  of  the 
jojobe,  which  is  the  Mexican  name  for  this  shrub,  ai  d  that  of 
the  .sahuaro  form  two  staples  articles  of  food  for  tin-  numerous 
Papago  Indians  inhabiting  this  region.  The  desert  oak  is  the 
most  abundant  evergreen  shrub  of  the  strictly  woody  class  that 
is  found  in  the  desert  mountains. 

The  summits  of  the  middle  Quijotoa  moui  tail  s  present  a  differ- 
ent appearance  from  the  Comobabi  range.  The  geologic  formation 
is  an  old  one,  and  the  rock  a  granite,  giving  rise  to  the  Quijotoagold 
placers  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains.  The  range  is  narrow 
and  the  peaks  are  sharp,  probably  not  exceeding  4500  feet  in 
elevation.  To  the  north  the  crest  of  the  range  is  similar,  but  less 
in  altitude,  being  flanked  on  the  west  by  the  Sierra  Blanca.  The 
southern  part  of  the  range,  in  which  its  axis  extends  due  north  and 
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south,  is  but  little  higlu>r,  iiiHl  of  darker  color,  presenting  fiat 
summits  and  sheer  precipices,  evidently  remnants  of  later  basaltic 
outflows.  The  hazy  desert, when  viewed  from  this  range,  stretches 
boundless  in  every  direction,  with  countless  low  mountain  ranges 
everwhere.  Some  have  erosional  outlines,  others  show  remnants 
of  peneplains  or  volcanic  flows. 

Although  the  date  was  the  15th  of  February,  the  summit  that 
formed  the  viewpoint  "h^as  crowned  with  a  golden  glow  of  Califor- 
nia poppies,  and  with  the  showy  Lupinus  leptophyllus.  The 
dominant  shrub  is  Yucca  brevifolia,  with  Simmond^ia  californica 
second  in  number.  Fouquieria  splendens  and  Lycium  berlandieri 
are  present,  while  Calliandra  eriophylla,  Encelia  frutescens, 
Eriogonum  wrightii,  Euphorbia  mclanadenia,  Lotus  rigidus  and 
species  of  Sphaeralcea  and  Artemisia  form  the  mass  of  the  smaller 
perennials.  \  considerable  growth  of  grass  is  present,  in  which 
are  to  be  found  Heteropogon  contortus  and  species  of  Bouteloua 
and  Aristida.  A  smooth,  scarlet-flowered  pentstemon  of  great 
beauty,  Pentstemon  centranthif alius,  was  just  coming  into  bloom, 
as  well  as  Anemone  sphaenophylla  and  Brodiaea  capitata.  Among 
the  cacti  Opuntia  chlorolica  is  present,  and  the  yellow  Echinocereus 
of  the  ( 'ababi  hills,  first  seen  in  the  Comobabis,  is  found  to  be  com- 
mon. On  the  southeast  slope  are  to  be  seen  Carnegiea  gigantea 
and  Echinocactus  emoryi,  and  a  few  cylindropuntias  are  still  spar- 
ingly represented,  including  Opuntia  bigelovii.  A  few  plants  of 
Encelia  farinosa  and  Jatropha  cardiophylla  were  also  noted. 
Being  desert  species,  the  last  five  or  six  named  ascend  the  moun- 
tains onlj^  on  the  sides  facing  the  equator,  as  may  be  expected. 
A  number  of  annuals  are  in  evidence,  among  them  Fectomrya. 
Phacelia  distans,  Thysanocarpus  curvipes,  Amsinckia  tesscllata, 
Astragalus  nuttaUianus,  and  Rafinesquia  {Nemoseris)  neo-mexicana. 
That  the  factor  of  exposure  (not  aspect)  is  operative  in  the  desert 
as  well  as  on  boreal  mountain  tops  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Par- 
kinsonia  microphylla  is  on  this  summit  reduced  to  a  shrub  little 
more  than  2  feet  in  height.  The  same  is  true  of  this  species  on 
some  of  the  ("omobabi  summits. 

To  the  east  of  the  (Juijotoa  nwuntains  lies  tlie  vall(>y  of  the 
same  name.     On  crossing  it  in  a  westward  direction,  we  find  first 
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tlu'  same  foiTst  of  siiint  cactus  and  palo  vcrdo  as  noted  above, 
witli  a  sprinkling  of  ironAvood,  and  Framcria  as  an  abundant 
ground  cover.  Opuntiafulgida,  Echinocereus  fcndleri  and  a  variety 
of  flat-jointed  prickly  pears  are  the  principal  cacti.  The  Califor- 
nia poppy  in  places  enlivens  with  yellow  the  sprouting  green  of 
the  annuals.  Finally  a  belt  of  the  creosote  bush,  Covillea  Iridentata, 
succeeds,  and  on  reaching  the  playas  and  Indian  farms  we  get  on 
the  fine  sedimentary  soils  Bigelovia  hartwegii,  Atriplex  canescens, 
and  Baccharis  sarothroides.  The  belt  of  mesquite  in  the  lowest 
portion  is,  as  usual,  sharply  differentiated  from  the  Covillea  belts 
of  the  gentle  slopes  adjacent.  In  ascending  westward,  the  latter 
species  at  first  holds  complete  sway,  then  again  gradually  gives 
way  to  Parkinsonia  and  Franseria,  which  latter  in  turn  is  dis- 
placed more  or  less  conipletely  by  Encelia  before  the  mountains 
are  reached.  A  large  nvmiber  of  other  species  begin  to  appear 
in  proportion  as  the  soil  becomes  more  rocky,  this  number  reaching 
its  maxinmm  on  the  north  slopes  of  the  sheltered  canon  troughs 
in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  troughs  them.selves. 
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Distribution  axd  Ouigix  of  Life  i\  America. — This  great  work' 
by  Dr.  Scharff  will  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  distribution,  whether 
the  author's  conclusions,  which  lead  far  from  beaten  paths,  are  accepted 
or  not.  It  is  a  veritable  mine  of  wealth  in  its  extraordinary  accumula- 
tion of  data  from  all  available  .sources,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the 
larg(>  number  of  ni  rut  observations  drawn  from  living  writers  and  the 
author's  own  cMi  uilid  knnwicdge  in  his  .special  field. 

Beginning  witli  lUHihcin  North  America,  the  author  takes  the  ground 
that  we  possess  no  direct  evidence  for  the  general  belief  that  the  climate 
of  Greenland  was  much  colder  during  the  Glacial  Epoch  than  it  is  now, 
and  that  no  special  reason  can  be  adduced  why  the  present  flora  of 
Greenland  should  not  have '  .survived  the  Ice  Age.  The  well-kno^\^a 
features  of  distribution  in  the  White  Mountains,  Labrador  and  the 
region  to  the  westward,  though  giving  abundant  evidence  of  extensive 
migration,  calling  for  the  assumption  that  land  connections  with  Europe 
and  Asia  existed  long  befor(>  the  Glacial  Epoch,  are  interpreted  on  the 
theory  of  survival  over  discontinuous  areas  rather  than  as  evidences 
of  a  general  movement  to  higher  latitudes  and  altitudes  during  the 
retreat  of  tlie  ice.  In  fact  the  author  distinctly  .states  his  belief  that 
the  climate  of  boreal  North  America  during  the  Ice  Age,  though  much 
more  humid  than  at  present,  so  that  it  led  to  extensive  glaciation  on 
all  higher  mountain  ranges,  was  not  arctic  but  temperate,  and  that  in 
many  jiarts  within  the  .so-called  glaciated  area  there  existed  islands 
wtierc  lif(>  was  abundant  and  survived  to  the  present  day.  The  author 
holds  tiiat  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Glacial  Epoch  the 
animals  and  plants  from  Labrador  found  their  way  southward  to  the 
White  Mountains.  It  may  well  be  that  such  far-reaching  conclusions 
will  not  find  general  acce])tance,  but  at  all  events  they  call  for  a  thought- 
ftil  hearing. 

A  large  amount  of  space  is  necessarily  given  to  tiie  several  great  bio- 
logical regions  which  succeed  each  other  on  the  long  way  from  Alaska 
to   Patagonia.     Evidence   is   l)rought   forward   which   seems  to  point 

'  Scharff.  R.  F.  Distribution  and  Orinin  of  Life  in  .\nierifa.  Pp.  497,  (igs.  21. 
New  York,  The  .Marmillan  Conipim.v.     I!>1-'.     (S:{.(H1.) 
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plainly  to  the  existence  in  Alaska  (luring  the  lee  Afje  of  eouf  lit  ions  more 
favorable  for  both  plant  and  animal  life  than  are  those  of  the  present 
time,  and  additional  data  are  given  pointing  not  only  to  the  existence 
of  a  geologically  recent  land  bridge  between  Asia  and  America  by  way 
of  Bering  Strait  but  also  more  definitely  assigning  its  date:  "during 
Pliocene  times  until  the  riiinmeuccinent,  or  perhaps  until  the  end,  of 
the  early  part  of  the  l'l(  i^idniir  period."  According  to  the  author 
"there  is  no  indication  of  auv  \\  holisale  destruction  of  the  fauna  during 
the  Glacial  Epoch,  followed  by  a  recent  introduction  from  the  south." 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  in  the  arid  regions  of  southwestern 
Xorth  America  occur,  as  is  well  known,  various  species  of  plants  which 
are  not  met  with  in  southern  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  northern 
.\ndes,  but  which  reappear  in  the  extreme  south  of  South  America. 
Moreover,  as  early  as  in  mid-Cretaceous  times  75  per  cent  of  the 
known  plants  of  Argentina  were  characteristic  types  of  tlu-  Dakota 
group  flora  of  North  America,  which  must  be  taken  to  indicate  commu- 
nity of  origin.  From  these  and  numerous  other  data  the  coiiclusitm  is 
reacheil  that  a  direct  land  bridge  between  western  North  America  and 
Chile  probably  existed  in  Cretaceous  and  early  Tertiary  times,  and  it 
even  seems  likely  that  various  species  of  plants  of  those  remote  times 
have  persisted  to  the  jjresent  day,  with  the  discontinuous  distribution 
already  indicated. 

In  like  manner  the  steadily  aecunuilating  evidence  derived  fnjni  dis- 
continuous distribution  gives  support  to  the  assumption  that,  far  more 
than  leading  geologists  have  admitted,  the  continents  were  connected 
by  land  bridges  by  which  interchanges  of  plants  and  animals  were 
effected  as  early  as  Tertiary  times  and  even  earlier.  Such  bridges  are 
believed  to  have  connected  Chile  and  Patagonia  with  Mexico  and  Cal- 
ifornia, the  West  Indies  and  areas  both  to  southward  and  northward 
with  the  Mediterranean  region.  South  America  with  Africa,  southwest- 
ern North  America  with  eastern  Asia,  and  still  other  connections  are 
traced  with  varying  degrees  of  probability,  approximating  to  certainty 
in  some  cases,  as  for  instance  the  early  continuity  of  land  between  New 
Zealand,  South  America  and  South  Africa. 

Without  essaying  the  task  of  following  the  author  further  in  his  re- 
markable marshalling  and  interpretation  of  facts  similar  to  those  already 
noted,  it  may  be  said  that  his  work,  however  modestly  and  in  parts 
tentatively  offered,  is  nothing  less,  as  stated  in  its  concluding  words, 
than  an  attempt  "to  show  how  the  gradual  evolution  of  our  continents 
and  the  former  changes  of  land  and  water  can  be  demonstrated  by  a 
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study  of  tlu'  geographical  distribution  of  living  animals  ancli)iants." 
Geology  (not  to  consider  at  this  point  other  sciences)  thus  becomes 
debtor  to  the  dead  work  of  scores  of  botanists  and  zoologists  through 
whose  labors  for  decades  past  the  data  in  (im-tion  Ikuc  been  accunui- 
lated,  and  much  more  to  this  one  of  their  luiinl"  r  \\  li(i~c  liifl  of  intcr])r('- 
tation  now  presents  to  us  a  broader  and  clcin  r  \  i^Htu  of  world  history. 
—V.  M.  S. 

Practical  Botany. — The  mind  trained  by  j-ears  of  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  the  ])rafticed  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Bergen  have  given  us,  with  the 
assistance  of  Professor  Caldwell  of  the  School  of  Education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  still  another  school  botany,  called  Practical  Botany.^ 
The  preface  states  "There  are  already  so  many  books  embodjnng  ele- 
mentary courses  in  botany  that  whoever  offers  another  should  give  rea- 
sons for  so  doing.  As  here  set  forth,  the  study  of  plants  is  related  to 
(everyday  life  more  closely  than  is  usually  done.  Those  asi)ects  of  plant 
life  are  presented  which  have  the  largest  significance  to  the  public  in 
general,  and  which  are  of  interest  and  educative  value  to  beginning  stu- 
dents." The  attempt  is  remarkably  successful — in  the  book:  but  one 
cannot  help  wondering  how  .successful  the  course  may  be  in  a  city  school 
from  which  park  and  country  are  remote  and  in  which  the  teachers  them- 
selves are  still  more  removed  from  nature.  The  teaching  of  the  natural 
science  by  M?maturalists  is  made  less  injurious  by  such-  excellent  books 
as  this:  but  parents  will  rejoice  when  their  cliildren  come  into  the  hands 
of  teachers  of  such  sympathetic  knowledge  of  their  subject  as  the  writers 
of  this  book.— G.  J.  P. 

('ereal  Rust.s.-  Two  papers  by  Pritclianl"  arc  a  very  material  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  cereal  rusts.  This  work  on  rust-infected 
grain  .seeds  is  really  a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  the  solution  of 
the  i)roblem  which  led  Eriksson  to  advance  the  m.ycoplasm  hypothesis. 
No  matter  what  may  be  our  personal  conviction  as  to  the  validity  and 
adequacy  of  this  hypothesis  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  been  a  potent 
factor  in  stimulating  valuable  research  on  cereal  rusts  during  the  fifteen 
years  in  which  it  lias  Ijccn  extant.      It  might  be  indicated  in  this  conncc- 

'  Ui'ipcn,  .1.  Y.  and  Caldwell,  O.  \V.,  Practical  Botany.  Pp.  545,  illustrated. 
Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1911.     ($1.30.) 

=  Pritcliard,  V.  J.,  A  preliminary  report  on  the  yearly  origin  and  dissemination 
o!  Puccinidijraminix.  Bot.  Gaz.  52:  169-192,  pi.  1.  1911.  riie  winlciinn  of  Pi/c- 
ciiiin  yramuns  Irilici  E.  &li.     Phytopathology  1:  !.")()  l.")l.  pi.  l.Cig.  1.     1911. 
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tion  that  in  s|)ifc  of  the  several  eritieal  icManlKv-  of  Ward  and  the  more 
recent  ones  of  Zach  and  Heauverie,  iMiks-oii  >iill  a])pears  in  defense  of 
his  h3-poth(vsis.  Priteiiard  finds  that  rusl-iiifectcd  wheat  grains  con- 
tain living  mycelium  within  the  tissues  of  cthe  pericarp  adjacent  to 
rust  sori.  The  mycelium  resumes  its  activity  with  the  growth  of  the 
seedling,  in  case  such  infected  grains  are  planted.  The  fungus  pene- 
trat(\s  the  tissues  of  the  young  plant,  growing  also  in  the  spaces  between 
the  leaf  sheaths.  The  formation  of  new  uredo  sori  from  this  mycelium 
has  not  been  observed.  When  rigorous  measures  were  used  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  external  infection,  rust-free  plants  were  obtained  on 
sowing  rust-infected  seed.  Wheat  sown  at  various  dates  remained 
nearly  free  from  rust  until  it  began  to  head,  in  spite  of  repeated  attempts 
at  inoculation.  It  is  plainly  e\adent  that  the  fungus  lives  over  winter 
in  certain  wheat  grains  and  that  this  is  at  least  one  very  probable  source 
of  infection.  Whether  after  infection  of  the  embryo  there  might  not 
be  a  time  at  which  the  mycelium  becomes  virulent,  namely,  when  it 
spreads  to  form  pustules  as  is  assumed  in  Eriksson's  mycoplasm  hyj)oth- 
esis  is  at  least  a  very  interesting  possibility. — Frkdehick  A.  Wolf. 
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In  laboratory  experiments  with  water-cultures  of  liigher  plants  it  is 
usually  expedient  first  to  germinate  the  seeds  to  be  used,  and  this  de- 
mands the  use  of  some  medium  in  which  germination  will  readily  take 
place  and  from  which  the  young  seedlings  ma>'  easily  be  removed  with 
the  least  chance  of  injury.  White  pine  sawdust,  chopped  sphagnum 
moss  and  quartz  sand  are  commonly  used  for  this  germinating  medium, 
but  the  first  is  becoming  practically  unobtainable,  the  particles  of  the 
other  two  materials  cling  tenaciously  to  the  root  surfaces  and  the  proc- 
ess of  removing  th(>  plantlets  from  the  same  mass  is  commonly  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  injury.  It  was  suggested  to  the  writer  that 
granulated  cork  might  be  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and,  accordingly, 
this  material  was  given  a  rather  thorough  test  in  connection  with  other 
experimental  work  which  was  carried  out  in  the  spring  of  1911,  at  the 
Laboratory  of  Plant  Physiology  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
While  the  material  here  brought  forward  may  well  have  been  used  by 
others,  no  note  to  this  effect  has  been  met  with  in  the  literature,  and 
the  apparently  general  utility  of  this  method  makes  it  seem  advisable 
to  publish  the  present  ob.servations.  The  granulated  cork  used  was 
that  which  arrives  in  the  American  market  as  packing  for  IMalaga  grapes. 
This  may  be  procured  at  a  negligible  cost  from  fruit  dealers.  The  un- 
used material  may  of  course  be  obtained  from  dealers  in  cork.  The 
cork  was  first  sorted  to  remove  grapes  or  other  foreign  bodies,  and  was 
then  thoroughly'  washed  in  water.  On  removal  from  the  washing  vessel 
the  cork  was  pressed  between  the  hands  to  remove  excess  of  water,  and 
was  then  rather  firmly  jjackcd  in  ordinary  porous  flower  pots  of  the  6- 
inch  or  8-inch  size.  The  best  germination  was  obtained  when  the  seeds 
were  planted  nearly  or  quite  twice  as  deep  as  the  same  form  would  be 
planted  in  sand.  The  pots  stood,  during  germination,  in  water  to  a 
depth  of  about  two  centimeters,  the  level  of  the  latter  being  kept  approx- 
imately constant  from  da.y  to  day.  It  is  well  to  let  this  level  be  auto- 
matically maintained  by  means  of  the  ordinary  Marriotte  flask.  The 
pots  may  be  watered  from  above  with  practicallj'  no  danger  of  raising 
the  moisture  content  of  the  cork  al)ove  the  optimum;  any  excess  of 
water  rapidly  (h'aius  away.  ( Icrniination  seemed  to  i)e  somewiiat 
liH 
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hetter  wlicu  tln'  \>o\>  were  left  open  above,  ratlier  than  eoveicd  with 
glass  or  other  plates;  when  left  open  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cork 
become  air  dry  and  offer  but  little  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  fungi 
on  the  surface.  Seeds  of  the  following  plants  w^erc  tested:  maize, 
wheat,  oats,  Canary  grass  (Phalaris),  pea,  lupine,  Windsor  bean  (Vida 
fabci).  kidney  bean  (Dolichos),  garden  nasturtium  (Tropaeohm),  mustard, 
rape,  castor  bean,  squash,  cucumber,  buckwheat,  morning  glory,  tomato 
and  sunflower.  All  of  them  gave  excellent  results.  Several  of  the 
larger  legumes  germinated  much  better  in  cork  than  in  sand  or  moss, 
doubtless  because  of  the  smaller  amount  of  water  held  by  the  cork. 
When  the  cork  is  first  used  it  imparts  to  the  water  a  dark  color,  but 
the  soluble  material  thus  made  evident  has  no  apparent  effect  uiron  the 
seedlings.— W.  E.  M.\\ev.\l. 

Prof.  Aven  Nelson,  of  the  luiversity  of  Wyoming,  has  just  prepared 
a  Spring  Flora  of  the  Intcrmountain  States  (Ginn  and  Company),  a 
small  volume  covering  a  portion  of  the  entire  flora  of  its  area  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  year.  The  book  will  find  use  in  the  secondary  and  high 
schools  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Oregon. 
The  fact  that  there  is  demand  for  such  a  book  .speaks  well  for  the  prog- 
ress of  botanical  interest  in  the  public  schools  of  a  not  thickly  populated 
group  of  states.  The  "keen  and  growing  interest  in  the  plants  of  the 
west,"  to  which  Professor  Nelson  alludes,  is  well  worthy  of  being  fos- 
tered, especially  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  region,  from  whom  a 
large  share  of  the  liotanists  of  the  next  generation  will  doubtless  be 
recruited.  This  interest  is  also  being  manifested  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  western  states  are  becoming  provided  with  floras,  which  will 
at  once  be  of  great  service  to  botanists  themselves  and  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  rising  generation  to  become  interested  in  the  classification  of 
plants  and,  through  it,  in  other  departments  of  botany  as  well.  Cali- 
fornia has  been  provided  for  a  number  of  years  with  floras  of  its  s(-veral 
diversified  portions.  Western  Texas,  Nebraska,  Washington,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa  also  possess  reasonably  com- 
plete floras,  w^hile  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  have  prdvisiimnl  lists  of  their 
plants,  not  to  mention  florist  ic  works  which  cover  pm  i  ion- (if  otherstates. 
A  flora  of  New  :\rexico  which  has  been  elal.omird  liy  Prof.  E.  O. 
Wooton,  formerly  of  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  College,  will  shortly 
be  published  as  a  Contribution  from  the  National  Herbarium,  and  a 
flora  of  Arizona  is  now  in  preparation  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thornber,  of  the 
University  of  Arizona.     A  similar  review  of  works  relating  to  th(>  floras 
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of  eastern  states  will  reveal  the  fact  that  they  l)id  fair  to  fall  behind 
the  western  states  in  this  activity.  Particularly  is  it  true,  although  with 
notable  exceptions,  that  the  west  is  better  provided  than  is  the  east  with 
works  which  not  only  list  the  flora  but  give  some  picture  of  the  natural 
vegetation,  together  with  precise  observational  data  as  to  the  habitats 
and  limits  of  distribution  of  the  various  species. 

A  new  elementary  school  book  has  been  i)r(|);ir((l  by  Frank  Owen 
Payne,  (>ntitled  Manual  of  Experimental  Botany  (American  Book  Com- 
pany). The  brief  volume  brings  the  student  into  contact  with  the 
commonest  facts  of  plant  physiology  by  use  of  the  experimental 
method,  and  bj'  the  same  method  also  touches  upon  the  structure  of 
the  stem,  leaf,  and  flower,  modes  of  pollination,  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  commonest  cryptogamic  plants,  and  other  matters  which  it  is  not 
usually  considered  possible  to  handle  by  the  experimental  method  in 
teaching.  Some  preliminary  chemical  experiments  are  designed  to 
obviate  what  must  be  one  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  book.  There 
are  the  usual  touches  of  teleology  h(>re  and  there,  but  on  the  whole  the 
book  is  a  very  commendable  departure. 


THE  ECOLOGICAL  SUCCESSION  OF  MOSSES,  AS  ILLUS- 
.TRATED  UPON  ISLE  ROYALE,  L.\ia:  SUPERIOR 

WILLIAM  S.  COOPER 
Cdiinel,  California 

During  the  course  of  ecological  study  upon  Isle  Royale,  Lake 
Superior,  the  importance  of  the  mosses  in  the  various  succes- 
sions leading  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  final  forest  vegeta- 
tion was  strongly  impressed  upon  me.  The  general  results  of 
the  work  are  soon  to  be  pubUshed  elsewhere,  but  it  may  serve  a 
useful  purpose  to  summarize  in  a  separate  paper  the  observations 
relating  particularly  to  the  mosses.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  investigation  I  was  making  my  first  acquaintance  with  most 
of  the  species,  and  the  results  are  therefore  not  as  complete  as 
the}'  would  have  been  had  the  work  been  done  by  an  expert  in 
the  group.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  point  out  the 
important  part  which  the  mosses  play  in  certain  plant  succes- 
sions, and  to  suggest  some  of  the  possibilities  of  an  undeveloped 
field  of  study.  A  Ust  of  the  species  collected  upon  the  island, 
about  ninety  in  number,  is  soon  to  appear  in  the  Brj'ologist. 

Isle  Royale  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, parallel  to  the  Canadian  shore  and  about  25  km.  distant 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland.  It  js  a  large  island, 
being  70  km.  long  and  L3  km.  wide  at  the  widest  part.  The 
topography  is  striking.  A  series  of  straight  even-topped  ridges 
extends  from  end  to  end,  steep-sided  on  the  northwest,  sloping 
genth'  southeastward.  Between  these  are  long  n.arrow  parallel 
valleys,  continued  at  the  ends  of  the  island  as  fiord-like  bays 
bounded  by  rocky  points,  which  are  the  extremities  of  the  ridges. 

Vegetationally  the  island  belongs  within  the  Northeastern 
Conifer  Forest  Region,  although  its  proximitj^  to  the  southern 
limit  of  this  territory  is  suggested  by  a  small  area  of  sugar  majiles 
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at  the  southwesteni  eiul — uii  outpost  of  the  Eastern  Deciduous 
Forest.  The  upland  forest,  which  cov(>rs  the  island  conipleteh- 
with  the  exception  of  narrow  strips  alonj:;  the  exposed  shores  and 
the  bog  areas  in  the  valleys,  is  composed  mainly  of  three  trees, 
in  order  of  abundance:  Balsam  Fir  (Abies  balsamea),  Paper  Birch 
{Betula  alba  var.  papyrifera) ,  and  White  Spruce  (Picea  cana- 
densis) .  In  the  general  paper  mentioned  above  I  have  shown  that 
tliis  combination  is  the  climax  forest  of  Isle  Royale,  and  prob- 
ably of  most  or  all  of  the  Northeastern  Conifer  Region. 

The  plant  successions  leading  up  to  the  establishment  of  the 
climax  forest  are  conveniently  classified  in  two  groui)s:  the  Xer- 
arch  Successions,  having  their  origin  in  xerophytic  habitats; 
and  the  Hydrarch  Successions,  originating  in  hydrophytic  hab- 
itats. 

Under  the  first  head  there  are  two,  the  Rock  Shore  Succes- 
sion and  the  Beach  Succession,  the  latter  not  extensively  devel- 
oped upon  Isle  Royale.  The  course  of  the  Rock  Shore  Succes- 
sion is  briefl}^  as  follows.  The  pioneers  upon  the  rock  shores 
obtain  their  first  foothold  in  three  sorts  of  situations,  thus  initiat- 
ing three  separate  lines  of  advance  which  may  be  conveniently 
termed  "Subsuccessions."  In  the  Rock  Surface  Subsuccessiou  a 
crustose  lichen  stage  is  followed  successively  by  foUose  and  fruti- 
cose  lichen  stages,  large  cladonias  being  dominant  in  the  last. 
The  Crevice  Subsucccssion  is  initiated  by  crevice  herbs  and  these 
are  followed  by  trailing  shrubs,  and  even  trees  frequently  api:)ear. 
The  Rock  Pool  Subsuccession  has  its  origin  in  water-filled  depres- 
sions, and  advances  through  the  building  of  a  mat  after  the 
manner  of  the  Bog  Succession.  These  separate  lines  unite  in 
the  formation  of  the  Heath  Mat,  in  which  the  elements  of  the 
rock  surface  and  pool  vegetation  are  bound  together  bj'  the  trail- 
ing slu'ubs  from  the  crevices.  A  xerophytic  forest  stage,  charac- 
terized by  Jack  Pine  (Pinu^  Banksiana)  and  Black  Spruce  (Picea 
mariana),  but  seldom  found  pure,  may  here  intervene,  or  the 
climax  forest  may  follow  directly  the  establishment  of  the  heath 
mat. 

The  Hydrarch  Successions  an-  also  two  in  nunil)i'i-.  and  of  these 
the  liog  Succession  is  the  more  important.     In  the  Delta  Swamp 
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Succession  mosses  take  little  part,  and  it  will  therefore  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  present  discussion.  In  the  course  of  the  Bog 
Succession  lake  basins  become  filled  through  the  centripetal 
encroachment  of  vegetation.  The  stages  upon  Isle  Royalc  are 
as  follows:  aquatics;  sedge  mat;  shrub  or  shrub-sphagnum;  bog 
forest;  climax  forest. 

A  "secondarj^  succession"  should  be  mentioned,  which  follows 
the  burning  of  the  forest  and  leads  back  to  the  climax  state. 
In  this  mosses  play  a  subordinate  jjart. 

I.    THE  llOCK  SHORE  SUCCESSION 

The  rock  shores  of  Isle  Royale  may  be  classified  in  various 
ways:  according  to  slope,  degree  of  exposure  to  waves  and  wind, 
and  material.  There  are  vertical  cliffs,  particularly  character- 
istic of  the  northwest  coast  of  the  island,  and  gently  sloping 
shores,  corresponding  to  the  dip  of  the  strata,  found  mainly  upon 
the  southeast  coast.  Along  the  land-bound  harbors  are  shores 
that  are  thoroughly  protected  from  wind  and  waves,  with  forest 
to  the  water's  edge;  while  along  the  exposed  southeast  coast 
there  is  a  broad  belt  of  bare  rock  supporting  a  sparse  vegetation 
or  none  at  all.  The  material  of  which  the  shore  is  composed  is 
important  in  its  physical  rather  than  in  its  chemical  character. 
The  maimer  and  degree  of  weathering,  with  resulting  rough  or 
smooth  surfaces,  abundanre  or  paucity  of  crevices,  are  the  varia- 
able  conditions  that  aiT.rt  i)l;mt  life.  Upon  all  these  types  of 
coasts  the  course  of  the  succession  is  in  general  the  same,  but  we 
find  that  the  stages  are  most  fully  represented  and  most  plainly 
marked  upon  the  gently  sloping  shores  about  midway  in  the 
scale  of  exposure.  In  fully  sheltered  situations  the  preliminary 
stages  of  the  succession  have  all  been  passed  through  and  the 
cliinax  forest  extends  to  the  water's  edge,  while  upon  the  most 
severely  exposed  shores  some  of  the  intermediate  stages  are  apt 
to  be  missing,  "pinched  out"  by  the  advance  of  the  forest  against 
the  impregnable  barrier  of  waves  and  ice. 

At  a  variable  height  above  the  lake  level,  according  to  degree 
of    exposure,    the    three    subsuccessions    have    their   beginnings. 
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Upon  the  bare  rock  surfaee.s  grow  crustose  lichens,  together  with 
numerous  tufts  of  Griminia  ovata  ^^'eb.  &  Aloiu-  (fig.  1).  This 
species  is  found  as  near  to  the  water  as  anj'  of  the  lichens,  and 
frequently  lower,  and  clings  as  clf)sely  to  the  rock.     It  is  the  most 


^ 


Fig.   1     Bai-e  ruck  .-iiuru  uf  Kock  lla 
with  foliose  lichen  zone  above  it. 


abundant  moss  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  crustose  lichen  zone,  but 
two  other  species  are  usuall}"^  present.  Ortholrkhum  anomalum 
Hedw.,  which  is  conunonest  a  little  higher  up,  and  Ilcdwif/ia  alhi- 
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cans  (Wob.)  Liudb.  Above  this  zone  is  another  in  which  the 
foHose  hchens  are  the  most  conspicuous  plants.  Grimmia  and 
Orihoirichum  have  now  .lost  their  dominance,  being  eliminated 
in  the  competition  with  the  larger  hchens  and  Hedwigia,  which  is 
here  the  commonest  moss.  In  the  third  lichen  zone,  dominated 
by  fruticose  forms,  especially  the  large  cladonias,  mosses  are 
iiifrequiMit ,  being  unable  to  compete  with  the  comparatively 
tall  and  wide  spreading  hchens  in  the  contest  for  space  and  light. 
Rhacomitriwn  canescens  (Timm.)  Brid.  var.  ericoides  (Web.) 
Schimp.  sometimes  accompanies  the  cladonias,  making  the  mat 
more  coherent  than  where  it  is  absent.  Hedwigia  persists  to 
some  extent,  and  the  other  two  pioneer  species  occur  in  areas  of 
incomplete  invasion. 

In  the  Crevice  Subsuccession  mo.sses  are  of  little  importance, 
Polylrichum  juniperinum  WUld.  and  P.  piliferum  Schreb.  being 
the  commonest  species  occurring  as  crevice  plants.  In  the  late 
stages  of  the  subsuccession  Thuidium  abieiinum  (L.)  B.  &  S. 
often  appears.  In  sheltered  crevices,  particularly  upon  the  steep 
northwestward  facing  cliffs,  occurs  a  rather  numerous  group  of 
mosses,  of  w^hich  the  conmionest  is  Swartzia  montana  (Lamk.) 
Lindb.  Others  are  Bartramia  pomiformis  (L.)  Hedw.,  Bryum 
intermediuvi,  Encalypta  ciliata  (Hedw.)  Hoff.,  E.  procera  Bruch., 
Hylocomiuvi  iriquetrum  (L.)  B.  &  S.,  Neckera  pennata  (L.)  Hedw., 
Pogonatum  alpinum  (L.)  Roehl.,  Polytrichwn  commune  L.,  Tortula 
ruralis  (L.)  Ehi-h.  Because  of  the  verticahty  of  the  surfaces, 
such  habitats  remain  much  the  same  for  a  long  time,  and  one 
frequently  finds  small  chffs  in  the  fully  developed  chmax  forest 
bearing  a  moss  flora  almost  identical  to  that  listed  above. 

In  the  Rock  Pool  Subsuccession  mosses  are  frequently  absent, 
but  in  certain  pools  they  are  the  exclusive  mat  formers.  Several 
depressions  were  seen  in  which  were  growing  luxuriant  masses  of 
Climacium  americanum  Brid.  In  one  locality  a  mat  of  Polylri- 
chum commune  and  Aulacomnium  paluslre  (L.)  Schwaegr.,  one- 
third  of  a  meter  thick,  bound  together  with  roots  and  rhizomes  of 
various  plants,  was  gr(nving  out  into  a  rock  pool.  The  area 
under  the  control  of  the  moss  was  about  one  square  meter — 
one-fifth  of  the  total.     l'i)on  the  surface  of  the  mat  grew  cladonias 
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and  various  shore  plants.  Another  d(>pression,  probably  liaving 
once  contained  a  pool,  was  found  completely  filled  with  a  mat  of 
Aulacomnium  and  Polytrichum  stnditm  Banks,  bound  together 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  last.  Other  species  found  inhabiting 
the  margins  of  rock  pools  were  Amblystegium  Kochii  B.  &  S., 
A.  fluviatile  (Sw.)  B.  &  S.,  and  Campylium  stellatum  (Schreb.) 
Bryhn.  In  certain  wet  depressions  and  particularly  along 
crevices  containing  intermittent  small  streams  Bnjum  Muhlen- 
beckii  was  frequent. 

In  the  formation  of  the  heath  mat  (which  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  be  often  continuous  over  extensive  areas)  the  three  sub- 
successions  unite.  Many  of  the  early  arrivals  among  the  mosses 
still  persist,  and  numerous  others,  includuig  those  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  climax  forest,  make  their  appearance.  Most 
important  at  this  stage  are  Thuidium  ahietinum  and  Calliergon 
Schreberi  (Willd.)  Grout,  which  are  frequently  abundant  in  a 
stunted  condition  among  the  tangles  of  Juniperus  horizontalix, 
J.  communis  var.  depressa  and  Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi,  which 
form  so  important  a  part  of  the  heath  mat.  Besides  contributing 
to  the  supply  of  humus  the  mosses  now  come  to  aid  inthe  conser- 
vation of  soil  moisture.  Upon  areas  where  crevices  in  the  under- 
lying rock  are  rare  the  large  cladonias  (C.  rangiferina,  C.  stjlvatica, 
C.  alpestris)  form  extensive  dense  growths  during  the  late  stages 
of  the  Rock  Surface  Subsuccession,  which  frequently  remain 
intact  until  entirely  surrounded  by  the  climax  forest.  Calliergon 
Schreberi  is  apparently  the  only  species  that  is  able  to  supersede 
the  cladonias  in  such  places.  The  young  plants  germinate 
among  the  branches  of  the  Uchen  clumps  and  gradually  spread 
over  theu-  surfaces,  cutting  off  hght  and  air  and  thus  bringing 
about  their  death.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  shown  in 
figure  2.  If  the  cladonia  areas  remain  uninvadcd  until  the  forest 
surrounds  them  they  are  termed  "rock  openings"  and  become 
\-ery  {)leasing  featui'es  of  the  woodland  scenery.  In  addition  ,to 
Calliergon  and  TImidiitm,  the  following  forest  species  commonly 
make  their  first  appearance  with  the  heath  mat:  Dicranum 
undulalum  Ehrh.,  Hylocomium  proliferum  (L.)  Lindb..  Hypnum 
crista-castrensis  L.,    Hylocomium   Iricituiruni,   whicii  has  already 
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been  mcutioued,  is  sonictiin(>s  of  cousidoral)le  importance.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  the  characteristic  forest  mosses  become  establislied 
notably  in  advance  of  the  forest  itself. 

In  cases  where  the  xerophytic  forest  stage,  characterized  by 
Pinus  Banksiana  and  Picea  mariana,  intervenes,  the  under- 
growth is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  heath  mat,  with  the  three 
forest  mosses,  Calliergon  Schreberi,  Hylocomium  proliferum,  and 
Hijpnum  crista-caslrensis,  gradually  attaining  dominance.  In 
earl}'  stages  it  is  common  to  find  a  ground  cover  composed  largely 


Fig.  2  Xerophytic  forest,  near  Amvfjdaloid  Hariior.  Clailonias  (Clndonia 
alpestris,  C.  sylvaiico,  C,  rungiferina)  at  right,  invaded  by  CdltUrgoii  Schrchcri 
(dark  ma.ss  at  left). 

of  c'ladonias,  with  practically  no  humus.  In  a  slightly  more 
ach'anced  condition  Calliergon  is  gaining  the  upper  hand  and  the 
climax  trees  are  coming  in.  Later  still  Hylocomium  and  Hypnum 
are  found  disputing  the  dominance  of  Calliergon,  and  the  climax 
trees  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  jack  pine  and  the  black 
spruce.  When  the  climax  state  is  attained  the  latter  trees  have 
disappeared,  balsam  fir,  paper  birch,  and  white  spruce  are  in 
control,  and  the  undergrowth  is  composed  largely  of  Calliergon, 
Hylocomium,  and  Hypnum  in  about  equal  proportions. 
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The  increasing  mesophytism  from  the  heath  mat  stage  onward 
is  due,  more  than  to  any  other  factor,  to  the  increasing  abund- 
ance of  the  three  mosses  just  named,  with  its  results,  continual 
additions  to  the  humus  accumulations,  and  effective  conserva- 
tion of  moisture.  Before  they  enter,  the  amount  of  humus  upon 
the  rock  surfaces  is  almost  negUgible;  in  the  chmax  forest  the 
depth  is  sometimes  a  meter,  and  it  is  composed  largely  of  moss 
remains,  together  with  rotten  wood  and  tree  waste  of  various 
kinds. 

In  discussion  of  the  place  of  mosses  in  the  Rock  Shore  Succes- 
sion a  stage  must  be  recognized  which  in  an  account  of  the  suc- 
cession in  general  would  more  naturally  be  included  with  the 
climax  forest.  In  certain  parts  of  the  forest,  particularly  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  ridges,  boulders  and  small  cliffs,  remaining 
from  shore  or  talus  conditions,  are  common.  These  are  -usually 
covered  with  mosses,  including  a  large  number  of  species,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  Uverworts,  Uchens,  and  higher  plants.  That 
tlijs  is  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  succession,  although  within 
the  climax  forest,  is  shown  bj^  the  tendency  of  the  climax  mosses, 
CalUercjon  Schreberi,  Hylocomiuni  proliferum,  and  Hijpmim  crista- 
caslrensis  to  extend  their  dominance  at  the  expense  of  the  less 
mesophytic  species.  Certain  of  the  rock  surfaces,  formerly  bare, 
are  already  covered  with  a  thick  carpet  of  the  cUmax  species, 
and  it  is  evident  that  upon  the  disintegration  of  the  boulders  and 
cliffs  this  carpet  will  extend  itself  over  all.  The  composition  of 
the  moss  population  of  habitats  such  as  these  is  of  interest.  The 
following  list,  made  up  from  several  localities,  includes  three 
groups:  (1)  climax  mosses;  (2)  relict  species  remaining  from 
earlier  stages  of  the  Rock  Shore  Succession;  (3)  forms  that  are 
specially  characteristic  of  this  habitat,  including  some  found  in 
no  other. 

(1)  (2) 

Catliergon  Schreberi  (Willd.)  Grout.  Hedwigia  albicans  (Web.)  Lindb. 

Ilylocomium  proliferum  (L.)  Lindb.  Orlholrichuvi  anomalum  Hcdw. 

Hylocomium  triquelrum  (L.)  U.  &  S.  Swarlzia  montann  (Laink.)  Lindb. 


lIjjpnnmcriHln-cnxIrrnsisl..  Thuidium  abiiliiium  (L.)  B.  & 
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(3) 
Barlramia  pomiformis  (L.)  Hciiw. 
Brachylhecium  oxycladon  (Brid.)  J-&S.? 
Brachythecium  vdulinum  (L.)  B.  &  S.? 
Campylium  chrysophyllum  (Brid.) 

Bryhn. 
Cynodonlium  polycarpum  (Ehrh.) 

Schimp  var.  strumiferum  Sohimp. 
Drepanocladus  uncinalus  (Ilcdw.) 

Warnst. 


Eurhynchium  slrigosuin  (Hoff.)  B.  &  S. 
Leucodun  sciuroides  (L.)  Schwaegr. 
Neckera  pennata  (L.)  Hedw. 
Plagiothecium  denticulalum  (L.) 

B.&.S. 
Pogonatum  alpimim  (L.)  Roehl. 
Polylrichum  commune  L. 
Plerygynandrum  fdiforme    (Timm.) 

Iledw. 
Thuidium  delicatuhim  (L.)  Mitt. 
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Fig.  3 


Figure  3  shows  the  successioual  niujie  ( 
taut  mosses  of  the  Rock  Shore  Succession. 


nil)or- 
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II.    THE  BOG  SUCCESSION 

In  the  course  of  the  Bog  Succession  mosses  first  appear  ui)oii 
the  sedge  mat.  Here  they  are  of  httle  importance,  Scorpidium 
scorpioides  (L.)  Limpr.  being  the  only  one  occurring  commonly 
with  the  sedges.  With  the  invasion  of  the  sedge  mat  by  the 
various  species  of  Sphagnum  a  new  stage  is  inaugurated  in  which 
the  moss  element  is  immensely  predominant.  Sphagnum  does 
not  appear  abundantly  in  all  of  the  Isle  Roj-ale  bogs,  and  its 
abundance  or  practical  absence  in  a  given  locaUty  determines 
which  of  two  diverging  hnes  the  succession  in  that  locality  will 
follow.  If  sphagnum  is  abundant,  the  principal  bog  slu-ubs  that 
accompany  it  will  be  Chamaedaphne  and  Ledum,  and  thfi^og  trees 
that  follow  the  shi-ubs,  tamarack  and  black  spruce,  if  sphag- 
num is  practically  absent,  the  shrubs  will  be  Chamaedaphne  and 
Alnus  incana,  and  the  bog  tree,  tamarack,  with  or  without  arbor 
vitae.  The  causes  of  this  divergence  were  not  determined  with 
entire  satisfaction.  One  factor  was  observed  however  that  un- 
doubtedly plays  a  part:  the  composition  of  the  sedge  mat.  In 
those  bogs  where  sphagnum  is  abundant  the  dominant  sedge 
was  commonly  found  to  be  Carex  limosa,  a  soft  low  growing 
species,  producing  no  shade  to  speak  of  and  offering  little  resist- 
ance to  the  spread  of  the  moss.  In  bogs  praeticall}-  without 
sphagimm  the  sedge  is  Carex  filiforiyns,  growing  in  tall  d(>use 
closely  placed  stools,  which  shade  the  ground  between  them  and 
offer  effective  resistance  to  the  horizontal  spread  of  the  si)haguum 
masses.  The  presence  of  Ledum  and  black  spruce  depends  ujjou 
the  previous  occupation  of  the  ground  by  sphagnum. 

The  contest  between  the  sphagnum  and  the  plants  which  jire- 
cede  and  follow  it  is  an  interesting  one.  The  sedges,  especially 
Carex  limosa,  after  having  been  practically  buried  by  the  moss, 
succeed  for  a  time  in  holding  their  own  by  upward  elongation, 
keeping  pace  with  the  vertical  growth  of  the  sphagnum.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  shrubs  Chamaedaphne  and  Andromeda,  and 
a  number  of  other  .species  (fig.  4).  Individuals  growing  appar- 
ently upon  the  moss  can  nearly  always  be  traced  downwards  to  the 
substratum.     Sooner  or  later  most  of  these  fail  in  the  competi- 
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tiou.  Chamaedaphne  persists  however,  possibly  uidetl  l)y  the 
germination  of  new  individuals  upon  the  moss  itself.  A  new 
group  of  plants  now  appears,  which  is  destined  finally  to  cause 
the  death  of  the  sphagnum.  First  are  relatively  insignificant 
species  such  as  the  Cranberry,  Creeping  Snowberry,  Round- 
leaved  Sundew,  and  others.  Most  important  is  the  Labradoi 
Tea  {Ledum  groenlandicum  Oeder),  which  becomes  established 
upon  the  highest  portions  of  the  sphagnum  masses  and  whose 
root  svsti'in  is  stridly  coiiliiu'il  t,,  tlicin.     Its  influ(>nce  lies  in.  the 


Fit;.  1  Hog  on  RiisiiluTry  Island.  Cnnx  limns,,  -aiuI  Cln,,,,,,,  ,l,:/,h„,  ,„l  i,r„l„l„ 
buried  by  sphagnum  which  has  invaded  the  sedge  mat,  and  keeping  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  moss  by  upward  elongation. 

effective  shade  which  it  casts  upon  the  light  requiring  sphagnum, 
and  the  great  amount  of  waste  which  falls  from  it  and  a(;cumulates 
upon  the  surfaces  beneath.  Accompanj-ing  Ledum  or  often 
preceding  it,  and  sometimes  nearly  as  important,  are  several 
mosses:  Pohjtrichum  strictum  Banks,  Aidacomnium  palustre  (L.) 
Schwaegr.,  and  CaUiergon  Schreberi  (Willd.)  Grout,  in  order  of 
their  usual  first  appearance.  Young  plants  of  these  species 
start  among  the  sphagnum  heads  and  spread  o\(m-  the  mass  in 
all  directions.  Stoppage  of  upward  growth  of  the  latter  moss 
follows  as  a  necessity.     Along  the  edge  of  the  bog  forest,  at  the 
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back  of  the  Ledum  zone  there  is  frequently  a  broad  belt  where 
Calliergon  covers  the  surface  completely.  Investigation  in  such 
a  case  wall  show  that  this  species  is  merely  a  thin  carpet  o\-er- 
lying  masses  of  dead  sphagnum  sometimes  a  meter  in  depth.  In 
a  few  bogs  Camptothecium  nitens  (Sclu-eb.)  Schimp.  was  found 
invading  the  sphagnum  in  a  similar  way.  Hylocomium  proli- 
ferum  and  Hypnum  crista-caslrensis,  mosses  of  the  climax  forest 
often  follow  soon  after  Calliergon. 

Under  certain  conditions  which  were  not  satisfactorily  deter- 
luinrd.  the  s])luigiHim  is  able  lo  hold  its  own  a<;aiust  the  invading 
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Bog  near  Park  Place.     A  mass  ot  sphaKnuni   invading  the  bog  forest, 
ml  lops,  and  burying  the  herbaceous  vegetation. 


mosses,  and  even  to  become  an  invader  itself.  Tongues  of  the 
moss  were  frequently  found  advancing  into  portions  of  the  bog 
foiTSt  previously  free  of  sphagnum  (fig.  5) ;  and  in  one  case  a  mass 
was  discovered  actually  climbing  a  slope  of  25°  into  the  clitnax 
forest  itself.  It  had  reached  a  distance  of  ten  meters  from  the 
true  bog  margin  and  had  attained  a  height  of  four  and  a  half 
meters  above  its  level.  It  was  entirely  covered  with  a  thick  but 
stui'ted  growth  of  Ledum. 

The  bog  forest  develops  upon  the  area  pnniously  dominated  by 
the  Sphfu/num-Lcihim  eoujbinat ion,  and  in  the  "niartiinal  zone" 
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as  well.  The  hitter  is  a  depressed  resiou,  more  or  less  completely 
encircling  the  bog,  and  commonly  free  of  sphagnum  unless 
invaded  by  it  as  described  in  the  last  paragraph.  It  is  a  widely 
distributed  feature  of  sphagnum  bogs,  and  various  explanations 
have  Ix'en  suggested  for  it,  which  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
In  the  nuu-ginal  zone  of  all  bogs  that  possess  it,  and  in  the  bog 
forest  in  general  of  those  without  abundance  of  sphagnum,  the 
moss  contingent  is  remarkable  for  its  variety  rather  than  for  its 
bulk.  Conditions  of  moisture  and  shade  are  apparently  at  the 
optmium  for  the  average  moss  requirements.  In  one  small  area 
twenty-two  species  were  collected,  and  the  complete  list  of  these 
will  be  of  interest. 

.U(laco»intum  palustre   (L.)  Schwaegr.  Hylocoinium  proliferum  (L.)  Linclb. 

Aulacomnium  palustre  var.  polycephn-  Hypnitmcrista-caslrensis'L. 

lam  B.  &  S.  Leucobryum  glaucum  (L.)  Schimp. 

Calliergon  Richardsonii  (Mitt.)  Kindb.  Mnium    punclatum    L.    var.    elatian 
Calliergon  Schreberi  (Willd.)  Grout.  Schimp. 

Campylium  slellatum  (Schreb.)  Bryhn.  Mnium  subglobosum  B.  &  S. 

Dicranum  flagellare  Hqdw.  Oncophorus  Wahlenbergii,  Brid. 

Dicranum  fuscescens  Turn.  Plagiolhecium  denliculalum  (L.)  B.  &  S. 

Dicranum  scoparium  (L.)  Hedw.  Plagiolhecium  turfaceum  Lindb. 

Dicranum  undulatum  Ehrh.  Pohlia  nutans  (Schreb.)  Lindb. 

Drepanocladusuncinalus  (Hedw.)  Sphagnum  papillosum  Lindb.  var.  inter- 

\\arnst.  medium  (Russ.)  W. 

Georgia  pellucida  (L.)  Rabenh.  Splachmim  ampullaceum  L. 

We  have  seen  that  the  mosses  of  the  chmax  forest  have  already 
estabhshed  themselves  to  some  degree.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  climax  trees,  which  are  often  found  growing  with  the  bog 
trees  even  duruig  the  open  bog  stage.  The  transition  to  the 
climax  state  consists  merely  in  the  gradual  increase  of  the  char- 
acteristic species,  trees,  mosses,  and  other  plants,  at  the  expense 
of  the  bog  forest  forms,  until  the  dominance  of  the  former  is 
comjjlete. 

The  successional  ranges  of  twenty-three  hnportaut  s[)ecies  of 
the  Bog  Succession  are  shown  in  figure  6. 

in.     THE  CLIMAX  FOREST 

The  climax  forest  is  not  homogeneous  throughout  in  character 
and  appearance.     It   is  made  up   of  small   patches  of  diverse 
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|Di< 

'Calliergon  Rilchardsom 

"^ldeiol"heciurn  denheulatm 
JPIaeiot-heou'ri  turUceum 
iLeucobruuinl  glaucurn 
'Miilncomium   tri  ouetrum^ 
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aspect  which  n>presout  stages  in  an  endless  chain  of  ixTiniitalions, 
the  total  result  of  which  is  that  the  forest  as  a  whole  r(Mnains  the 
same,  although  a  given  area  is  continually  changing.  Thus  we 
may  find  side  by  side  an  extremely  dense  group  of  young  trees 
with  no  undergrowth,  an  area  with  scattered  large  trees  giving 
moderate  shade  and  with  a  thick  growth  of  mosses,  and  a  similar 
area  \\ith  Clround  Hemlock  {Taxus  canadensis)  instead  of  the 
latter.  Masses  of  wreckage  resulting  from  windfalls  are  frequent 
everywhere. 

Three  elements  of  vegetation  are  concerned  in  these  changes: 
first,  the  trees,  mainly  balsam  fir,  paper  i)ii-ch,  and  white  spruce; 
second;  the  undershrub  groimd  hemlock;  third,  the  mosses  Cal- 
liergon  Schreberi,  Hylocomium  proliferum,  and  Hypnum  crista- 
castrensis.  The  interrelations  of  these  elements  will  best  be 
understood  by  tracing  the  history  of  a  single  area. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  begin  with  the  stage  in  which 
the  trees  are  all  large  and  few  and  scattered.  The  shade  is 
moderate,  aiid  the  ground  is  covered  either  by  a  thick  carpet  of 
the  three  clunax  mosses  or  else  by  a  dense  growth  of  ground 
hemlock,  sometimes  almost  impenetrable.  With  passing  years 
the  trees  decrease  in  number  and  the  shade  becomes  correspond- 
ingly less;  and  up  to  a  certain  point  this  is  favorable  to  the  mosses 
or  ground  hemlock,  both  of  which  thi-ive  best  under  rather  light 
shade.  Sooner  or  later  windfall  is  almost  certain  to  take  place 
upon  the  area:  that  is,  in  some  severe  storm  or  succession  of 
storms  a  number  of  trees  are  blown  down  together.  The  effect 
upon  the  undergrowth  is  frequently  disastrous,  though  in  small 
windfall  areas  it  may  survive  and  even  flourish  afterward. 
Ground  hemlock  sometimes  retains  possession,  preventing  for  a 
time  the  new  crop  of  trees  that  normally  follows.  After  the 
mass  of  debris  has  partially  disintegrated,  conditions  become 
favorable  for  a  fresh  generation  of  trees,  which  usually  start  in 
dense  clumps,  shading  the  ground  completely  and  thus  inhibiting 
the  establishment  of  undergrowth  of  any  kind,  including  even 
seedlings  of  their  own  species.  Many  trees  die  through  the  stress 
of  competition  and  the  shade  gradually  lightens.     Mosses  come 
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in,  or  else  ground  hemlock,  and  increase  as  conditions  become 
more  favorable;  and  the  cycle  is  now  complete. 

The  factors  wliich  determine  whether  mosses  or.  ground  hem- 
lock shall  become  dominant  are  not  certain.  One  fact  may  be 
mentioned  however  that  maj^  suggest  at  least  a  partial  explana- 
tion. Mosses  are  decidedly  more  abundant  in  parts  of  the  forest 
which  are  much  exposed  to  the  wind,  such  as  the  outer  row  of 
islands  bounding  Rock  Harbor  on  the  southeast,  where  windfalls 
are  consequently  very  frequent  and  extensive.  Ground  hem- 
lock is  more  abundant  in  sheltered  situations  where  windfalls 
are  comparativelj^  rare — where  the  trees  drop  one  by  one  without 
seriously  disturbing  the  lower  vegetation.  The  explanation  here 
suggested  is  that  the  develojiment  of  an  abundant  moss  vegetation 
requires  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  maj^  thus  be  accom- 
plished in  the  brief  intervals  between  windfalls  characteristic 
of  exposed  situations;  while  for  the  ground  hemlock  to  establish 
itself  in  sufficient  abundance  and  luxuriance  to  obtain  and  main- 
tain dominance  requires  a  long  time  and  comparatively  stable 
conditions,  obtainable  only  in  very  sheltered  locaUties. 

Equilibrium  is  thus  maintained  in  the  forest  as  a  whole,  and 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  the  permanent  climax  society  in  spite  of 
the  state  of  continual  change  existing  within  it. 

Of  the  three  elements  the  mosses  are  the  weakest  in  the  com- 
petition. The  tree  element  is  able  to  exclude  both  the  ground 
hemlock  and  the  mosses;  the  ground  hemlock  when  abundant 
excludes  mosses  and  holds  its  own  against  the  trees;  while  the 
mosses  are  able  to  exclude  neither.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  mosses,  because  they  (luickly  establish  themselves  whenever 
conditions  permit,  and  through  their  accumulation  of  humus  and 
conservation  of  moisture,  are  immensely  important  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  climax  forest. 


There  is  upon  Isle  Hoyale  a  definite  succession  of  mosses, 
continuous  in  the  Rock  Shore  Succession,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning to  the  establishment  f)f  the  clmiax  forest;  and  in  the  Bog 
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Succession,  from  the  sedge  mat  to  the  cUmax.  In  some  stages 
mosses  are  relatively  unimportant,  while  in  others  they  form  the 
bulk  of  the  vegetation. 

JMosses  play  an  importixut  jiart  in  the  succossioual  develop- 
ment of  the  climax  forest,  their  principal  roles  being  the  accumu- 
lation of  humus  and  conservation  of  soil  moisture. 

Mosses  are  of  the  greatest  successional  importance  as  pioneers 
upon  the  bare  surfaces  of  the  rock  shores,  in  the  sphagnum-shi-ub 
stage  of  the  Bog  Succession,  and  in  the  climax  forest,  the  num- 
ber of  species  being  few  in  all  three  cases.  They  occur  in-  the 
greatest  number  of  species  in  the  stage  just  preceding  the  climax 
in  both  successions:  the  mesophj'tic  boulder-cliiT  stage  of  the 
Rock  Shore  Succession  and  the  bog  forest  stage  of  the  Bog  Suc- 
cession. 

Calliergon  Schreberi  is  the  most  widely  distributed  species, 
and  contributes  more  than  any  other  moss  to  the  establishment  of 
the  fliinax  forest,  in  both  Hock  Shore  and  Bog  Successions. 
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A  SCHEMATIC  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  WATER 
RELATIONS   OF   PLANTS,   A   PEDAGOG- 
ICAL  SUGGESTION 

BURTON  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  extreme  coin]ilexit}'  of  the  relationships  which  determine 
the  moisture  content  of  tlie  growing  regions  and  other  active  jiarts 
of  the  ordinary  plant  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  bring  these 
relationships  clearly  to  the  mental  grasp  of  students  of  plant 
physiology.  The  fundamental  importance  of  these  water  rela- 
tions is  generally  acknowledged,  but  current  treatises  as  generally 
fail  to  present  anything  like  a  logically  balanced  consideration  of 
the  diverse  conditions  therein  involved.  The  outline  here  pre- 
sented was  first  prepared  as  an  aid  to  research  in  this  field  and  was 
subsequently  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  diagram,  it  is  here  gi\-en 
the  form  of  headings  and  sub-headings,  a  form  of  presentation 
better  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  printed  page.  Some  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  certain  points  are  based  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
Ushed,  but  will  shortly  appear.  The  scheme  makes  no  pre- 
tense to  completeness;  it  attempts  to  exhibit  in  barest  outline 
the  main  factors  which  appear  to  determine  the  moistm-e  con- 
ditions in  the  active  jmrts  of  the  ordinary  rooted  plant. 

An  important  pedagogical  feature  of  this  scheme  is  the  clear- 
ness with  which  it  brings  out  the  purely  artificial  character  of 
our  conventional  distinction  between  the  organism  on  the  one 
hand  and  its  enviromnent  on  the  other.  The  innumerable  series 
of  chains  of  causes  and  effects,  wherein  the  effect  of  one  cause 
is  itself  the  cause  of  another  effect,  and  so  forth,  reach  into  and 
through  the  plant  without  reference  to  its  spatial  limitations. 
Thus,  the  water  in  a  "storage  organ"  is  undoubtedly  within  the 
plaiit  and  is  nevertheless  to  h('  rcckoncil  as  an  environmental  con- 
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ditiou  wluMi  \v<>  cousiclcr  the  phenomena  of  growth  at  the  expense 
of  this  water.  The  water  in  the  interior  of  a  cactus  which  puts 
forth  flowers  and  produces  fruit  without  any  advent  of  moisture 
from  the  outside,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  transpiring 
and  growing  tissues  as  does  the  actually  external  soil  moisture 
to  the  similar  activities  in  a  non-succulent  form.  In  the  scheme 
below,  internal  conditions  are  denoted  by  an  asterisk. 

The  study  of  this  whole  subject  of  water  relations  forms  an 
excellent  exercise  in  appljdng  to  organic  phenomena  the  principles 
of  physical  equilibrium  and  the  general  theory  of  physical  causa- 
tion . 

The  requisite  water  content  -for  the  activities  of  any  tissue 
depends  in  general  upon  the  following  condition  which  may  be 
stated  as  a  ratio,  I  =  II : 

I.  The  rate  of  renewal  of  free  water  in  the  active  parts  must, 
in  general,  be  equal  to 

II.  The  rate  of  removal  of  free  water  from  the  active  parts. 

I.  The  rate  of  water  renewal  depends  upon 

A.*  The  rate  of  liberation  of  water  within  the  plant,  which 
depends  upon: 
1.*  Rate  of  chemical  formation  of  water,  as  by  respi- 
ration, depending  largely  upon  temjierature 
(usually  negligible). 
2.*  Rate  of  phj'sical  liberation  of  water,  as  by  cell 
shrinkage,  death,  etc.   (usually  negligible). 
B.  The  rate  of  water  entrance  from  without,  which  depends 
upon: 

1.  Power  of  the  soil  (or  other  water-supplying  nie- 
^   dium)  to  deliver  water,  per  unit  of  its  cross 

sectional  area.     This  depends  upon: 
(1)  Force  of  adhesion  nianifested  between  soil 
particles  and  soil  water  (resistance  to 
water  movement) ,  which  depends  upon : 

a.  Size  and  form  of  soil  particles. 

b.  Nature  of  soil  particles. 

c.  Arrangement  of  soil  i)iiit ides. 
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(2)  Thickness  of  soil  water  films  (soil  moisture 
couteut).     This  depends  upon: 

a.  Permeability  of   upper  and  lower  soil 

surfaces    to     water    (percolation 
drainage) . 

b.  Position  of  subt(>rranean  watei-  table 

with  refer(>nce  to  soil  svn-face. 
e.  Slope  of  the  two  soil  surfaces   (slope, 

drainage). 
d.  Climatic    conditions   of    the    habitat. 
Those  involve: 
d'  Evaporating  jiower  of    the   air, 
which  deix'uds  ui)on: 
d'  (1)   Temperature, 
d'  (2)   Humidity, 
d'  (3)  Air  movement. 
d=  Seasonal  distribution  of  rainfall, 
d'  Amount  of  rainfall  and  rapidity 
of  fall  in  the  sei)arate  show- 
ers, 
d''  Rate  of  uiflux  of  radiant  lieat  to 
the  soil  surface.     The  latter 
depends  upon: 
d*  (1)  Intensity  of  sunshine, 
d*  (2)  Quality  of  sunshine, 
d^  (3)  Radio-absorptive  power 
of  the  soil  surface  (color, 
(-tc.) 
2.*  Power  of  roots  to  absorb  water,  wliich   deiMMuls 
upon: 
(1)*  The  water-imbibed  condition  of  the  periph- 
eral cell   walls   (whether  thoroughly 
imbibed  or  not), which  dei:)ends  upon: 
a.  The   general   rate  of  water   entrance 

from  soil  (B,  in  general), 
b.*  Rate  of  water  conduction  away  from 
absorbing  surfaces  (toward  the 
transpiring  surfaces). 
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(2)*  Extent  of  root   system   (niuouut  of  root 

surface) . 
(3)*  Structure  of  root   system  (kind   of   root 
surface) . 
3.*  Rate  of  advance  of  roots  through  the  soil  (root 
growth) . 

II.  The  rate  of  water  removal  depends  upon: 

A.*  The  rate  of  fixation  of  water  within  tlie  plant,  which 
depends  upon : 
1.*  Rate  of  chemical  fixation,  as  by  photosynthesis 

(usually  negligible). 
2.*  Rate  of  physical  fixation,  as  by  growth  (usually 
negligible) . 
B.  The  rate  of  water  outgo  from  the  plant.     This  depends 
upon: 
1.*  Rate  of   water-loss   by   external  secretion,  as  of 
guttation,  nectar  secretion,  etc.  (usually  neg- 
ligible). 
2.*  Rate  of  loss  of  water  vapor  from  aerially  exposed 
surfaces  (transpiration) .     This  depends  upon : 
(1)  The  water  extracting  power  of  the  aerial 
environment,  depending  upon  the  cli- 
matic   conditions   of   the   habitat   (see 
I,B,1,  (2),  d),  comprising: 

a.  Evaporating  power  of  the  air,  which 

depends  upon: 
a'  Temperature. 
a=  Humidity. 
a'  Air  movement. 

b.  Influx  of   radiant  heat   to  transpiring 

surfaces,  which  depends  upon: 
b'  Intensity  of  sunshine. 
b=  (Quality  of  sunshine, 
b^*  Radio-absorptive  power  of  trans- 
piring parts  (color,  etc.). 
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(2)*  Transpiring  power  of  aerially  exposed  sur- 
faces, which  depends  upon: 
a.*  Extent  of  these  surfaces, 
b.*  Structure    of   the   transpiring   parts 
(freciuency  of  stomata  and  len- 
ticels,  hairiness,  cuticularization 
of  cell  walls,  etc.)- 
c*  The  condition  of   these  parts,  com- 
prising : 
c'*  Openness  of  stonuita  and  of  lenti- 

cels. 
c=*  Water-imbibed    condition    of    the 
aerially     exposed     cell    walls 
(their  water  content).      This 
depends  upon: 
c-  (1)*  The  general  rate   of   trans- 
piration (II,  B,2). 
(.2   (2)*  The  rate   of  conduction   of 
water  to  these  membranes, 
from  the  regions  of  supply 
(I,B,2,(l),b). 


BOOKS  AND  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

Flor.\  of  California. — ^The  third  part  (the  second  in  systematic 
consecutiveness)  of  Jepson's  Flora  of  CaUfornia/  which  has  just  appeared 
contains  the  families  from  Gnetaceac  to  the  beginning  of  Cyj^eraceae. 
Much  the  larger  part  (124  pages)  is  devoted  to  the  Gramineae,  and  is 
contributed  by  Hitchcock.  He  recogixizes  71  genera  and  324  species, 
a  considerable  increase  ov(>r  the  62  genera  and  174  species  enumerated 
by  Thurber,  in  1880,  in  the  Botany  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  last 
work  whicli  fmliiaccMJ  the  flora  of  the  entire  state.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  reprc-riit-  a  ilifiircnce  in  the  conception  of  taxonomic  values,  but 
mainly  it  illustrates  the  fuller  knowledge  of  CaHfomia  plants  which  has 
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been  attained  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Another  interesting  comparison 
may  be  made  with  the  Gramineae  of  the  seventh  edition  of  Gray's  Man- 
ual, where  the  family  is  elaborated  by  the  same  hand,  and  at  a  contem- 
porary date.  The  number  of  genera  there  included,  83,  is  larger  but 
the  numl)er  of  species,  24(3,  is  much  smaller.  It  is  certainly  unexpected 
to  find  that  the  grass  flora  of  the  single  state  of  California  is  so  much  more 
diversified  in  species  than  that  of  the  far  larger  region  included  in  the 
Manual.  These  comparisons  are  still  further  emphasized  in  the  sub- 
joined table  of  those  genera  which  are  accredited  in  Jepson's  Flora  with 

'  Jepson,  Willis  Linn,  A  Flora  of  California.  Part  3.  Gnetaceae  to  Cypera- 
ceae  {Cyperus).  Gramincap,  by  A.  S.  Hitchcock.  Pp.  65-192.  San  Francisco, 
Cunningham,  Curtis  and  Welch,  1912.     (SI. 50.) 
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more  than  ten  s])(Hni's.  The  second  eohiiun  shows  the  nimil)(>r  of  speeios 
recognized  l)y  Thurber,  and  illustrates  the  increase  in  knowledge  of  the 
state  flora;  the  third  column,  givingthe  species  in  the  new  Gray's  Manual, 
is  a  partial  indication  of  the  difference  of  development  which  these  leading 
genera  have  attained  on  the  two  sides  of  the  continent.  That  this  large 
increase  is  not  the  result  of  reckless  species-making  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  but  four  new  species  are  proposed  in  the  work,  and  fewer  pre- 
viously described  varieties  raised  to  specific  rank,  while  a  considerable 
number  of  both  species  and  varieties  are  reduced  to  synonomy.  The 
lack  of  a  comprehensive  manual  of  the  Californian  flora  has  been 
nowhere  more  ]>ainfully  evident  than  in  the  study  of  the  grasses,  and  it 
will  prove  n  great  satisfaction  to  all  students  to  have  tliis  want  so  satis- 
factorily s>i])i)lieil.— S.  B.  Parish. 

FoLiAK  Peiuodicity  IN  THE  Tropics. — Volkeus  has  published'  a 
detailed  series  of  observations  on  the  fall  and  renewal  of  foliage  in  100 
tropical  trees  growing  in  the  Buitenzorg  Garden,  together  with  a  digest 
of  his  o\m  results  and  those  of  Wright,  obtained  in  Ceylon.  The  periodic 
phenomena  of  trojiical  foliage  have  never  before  been  treated  as  a  physio- 
logical problem,  and  Volkens  has  accordingly  done  much  toward  clarify- 
ing the  subject,  in  spite  of  the  confessed  inconclusiveness  of  his  results. 
He  finds  that  the  majority  of  tropical  trees  have  a  definite  annual  periodic- 
ity of  leaf  behavior,  which  however  differs  greatly  between  different  spe- 
cies both  in  its  character  and  in  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  A  minority 
of  trees  show  a  continuous  foliar  activity.  In  very  many  siiecies  there 
are  differences  of  foliar  behavior  between  different  individuals,  different 
branches  of  the  same  individual,  and  individuals  of  different  ages, 
although  such  differences  are  usually  due  merely  to  a  slight  lack  of  sjti- 
chronism.  Volkens  finds  that  the  considerable  differences  of  rainfall 
between  winter  and  summer  at  Buitenzorg  do  not  bring  the  activities  of 
any  majority  of  trees  into  unison,  although  he  acknowledges  that  the 
monthly  fluctuation  of  rainfall  does  not  mean  an  equal  fluctuation  of 
soil  moisture.  He  finds  the  annual  temperature  curve  too  slight  in  its 
amplitude  to  account  for  any  of  the  foliar  phenomena,  and  he  dismisses 
as  untenable  the  theory  of  A.  'SI.  Smiththat  fluctuation  in  the  salt  content 
of  the  .soil  water  is  the  determiningfactor.  .An examination  of  thestarch 
content  of  twigs  and  stems  in  newly  foliated  and  in  (h'foliated  trees 

'  Volkens,  C.,  Laul)f;ill  uml  Lauborncvicruiii;  in  den  Tropen.  l'|).  14L'.  Hirlin, 
Boriitiaegcr,  191'J.     (Mk.  3.S0.) 
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.showed  large  quantities  to  be  present  in  both  cases,  and  led  Volkens  to 
abandon  his  working  hypothesis  that  the  fall  of  a  leaf  is  due  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  withdrawal  of  the  products  of  photosjTithesis  through  their 
hea\y  aceviinulation  in  adjacent  woody  tissues.  High  sap  pressure  at 
the  time  of  foliation  has  been  found  to  occur  in  numerous  tropical  trees, 
accompaiiied  by  a  slight  and  temporary  increase  in  stem  diameter.  Using 
this  increase  as  a  criterion  of  sap  pressure,  Volkens  failed  to  find  its 
occurrence  in  ary  of  some  six  trees  on  which  measurements  were  made. 
The  author's  general  conclusions  are  that  each  species  of  tree  has  a 
rhythmic  periodicity  of  behavior,  dependent  primarily  on  internal  physio- 
logical conilitions— antl  therefore  subject  to  slight  individual  variations 
in  chronologj'— but  dependent  secondarily  on  climatic  conditions.  A 
uniform  climate  like  that  of  Buitenzorg  permits  a  wide  range  of  behavior; 
climates  with  more  marked  seasonal  differentiation  show  a  more  pro- 
nounced marshalling  of  the  ph(momena. — F.  S. 

Metabolic  Water. — The  subject  of  metabolic  water,  water  which 
is  chemically  produced  within  the  cells  of  animals  and  plants,  has  recently 
received  at  the  hands  of  S.  M.  Babcock,'  a  much  more  thorough  and 
adequate  treatment  than  we  have  heretofore  come  upon.  The  phenom- 
enon of  water  production  appears  to  be  much  more  important  in  general 
physiology  than  is  usually  impHed  in  current  treatises. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  well  knowTi,  but  usually  neglected, 
fact  that  large  amounts  of  water  are  produced  (1)  by  oxidation  (both 
in  aerobic  and  anaerobic  respiration)  in  living  cells,  and  (2)  Ijy  dehy- 
dration of  hydratcd  compounds.  The  complete  oxidation  of  starch 
or  cellulose  gives  water  amounting  to  55.5  per  cent  of  the  original  weight 
of  the  material.  Dextrose  gives  60  per  cent  and  most  fats  over  100 
per  cent.  While  the  oxidation  products  from  protein  decomposition 
are  mainly  resynthesized  in  plants,  the  production  of  urea  and  uric 
acid  from  proteins  in  animal  metabolism  results  in  the  liberation  of 
chemically  formed  water  amounting  to  from  42  to  53  per  cent  of  the 
original  weight  of  proteins  decomposed.  As  examples  of  metabolic 
water  produced  by  dehydration,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  glucose 
is  converted  into  starch  or  cellulose  10  per  cent  of  the  original  weight 
appears  as  water;  while  the  formation  of  cane  sugar  from  glucose  sets 
free  water  amounting  to  5  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  glucose.     Water 

'  BabcDck,  S.  .M..  Met:aK)lic  Wiitor:  its  production  and  role  in  vital  plieuomenii. 
Tniv.  of  Wisconsin  Agri.  Kx]).  Sta.  Research  Bull.  No.  21.',  pp.  87  LSI.     .\hvrch  1912. 
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is  also  chemically  produced  in  the  formation  of  the  coni})lex  jirotcins 
from  peptones,  polj-peptitles,  amino-acids,  etc. 

Babcock's  studies  relate  largely  to  the  processes  of  germination  in 
seeds  and  of  ripening  in  fruits  but  he  records  a  number  of  extremely 
interesting  observations  on  the  water  relations  of  such  forms  as  the 
clothes  moth  (Tinea  peliioneUa,  Linn.),  the  bee  moth,  the  pea  weevil, 
etc.  Larvae  of  the  clothes  moth  containing  from  57  to  59  per  cent  of 
moisture  developed  upon  air-dry  food  material  containing  from  3.66 
to  9.08  per  cent  of  water,  these  organisms  receiving  no  liquid  water 
at  any  time.  The  bee  moth  (Gallerid  nielloneUa,  Liim.)  thrives  with 
even  less  moisture  in  the  food.  Larvae  coutaiuing  about  the  same 
percentage  of  water  as  those  of  the  clothes  moth  just  mentioned,  devel- 
oped upon?  comb  containing  but  1 .85  per  cent  of  moisture.  The  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  most  of  the  water  contained  in  these  organisms 
must  have  arisen  from  the  decomposiliou  of  the  food  material;  it  must 
be  considered  as  metabolic  water. 

The  studies  which  Babcock  has  carried  out  on  seed  germination, 
especially  with  maize,  lead  him  to  the  generalization  that  low  percentage 
of  germination  in  maize  is  often  due  to  lack  of  soluble  carbohydrate  in 
the  seed.  This,  in  turn,  is  regarded  as  due  to  lack  of  diastase,  which 
is  supjiosed  to  be  i)roduced  only  with  normal  respiration.  Hence  low 
viability  is  traced  to  lack  of  normal  respiration,  due  to  inadecjuate  supply 
of  oxygen  to  the  stored  seed.  This  idea  is  supported  by  such  observa- 
tion as  the  following:  Maize  of  low  germinating  power  may  be  made 
to  germinate  cjuite  normally  if  soaked  in  a  diastase  solution,  as^^has  already 
been  noted  by  Waugh.  Babcock  repeated  these  tests  and  discovered 
further  that,  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  glucose  has  the  same  beneficial 
effect  as  does  the  diastase.  Furthermore,  maize  seed  of  low  viability, 
if  soaked  in  a  1.5^or  3 — per  cent  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  is 
greatly  improved,  this  being  apparently  due  to  the  acceleration  of  the 
processes  of  oxidation  by  the  oxidizing  agent.  Incidentally,  the  hydro- 
gen peroxide  prevents  the  growth  of  moulds  and  the  use  of  a  1.5  per 
cent  solution  of  this  substance  is  to  be  recommended  in  starting  ger- 
mination. Seeds  like  maize,  which  do  not  normally  germinate  under 
water,  may  be  made  to  do  so  under  a  weak  solution  of  the  peroxide. 

Many  interesting  and  significant  ol)servations  on  the  hydroi)hysi- 
ology  of  plants  are  brought  forward  in  this  publication,  but  these  cannot 
be  taken  up  here.  The  paper  should,  on  the  whole,  be  considered  as 
a  landmark,  and  should  stimulate  research  along  a  large  number  of 
different  lines.— B.  E.  L. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT 

For  many  years  we  have  had  with  us  popular,  semi-popular  and  even 
seientific  books  in  which  plants  are  tacitly  or  overtly  credited  with  the 
Inunan  attributes  of  foresight,  prudence,  ingenuity,  and  fear.  Indeed, 
we  have  recent  texts  and  very  recent  articles  in  creditable  scientific 
journals  in  which  occur  expressions  implying  that  this  or  that  activity 
in  plants  is  of  a  purposeful  character,  directed  to  the  attainment  of  an 
advantage  or  to  the  evasion  of  an  impending  harm.  The  use  of  such 
expressions  indicates  that  their  author  is  blind  to  the  causality  which 
underlies  all  natiu-al  i)henomena  and  that  he  sees  ahead  of  the  army  of 
scientific  workers  an  impregiiable  wall  at  which  they  must  halt  and  dis- 
band, rather  than  a  limitless  field  over  which  they  may  deploy  in  every 
direction.  While  the  existence  of  such  a  wall  is  in  accord  with  the  work- 
ing philosophy  of  some  biological  investigators,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  is  the  inertia  of  language  and  phrase  which  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  sur\'ival  of  these  objectionable  expressions.  To  many  writers  it 
seems  difficult  to  make  statements  about  plant  behavior  without  resort- 
ing to  them,  and  to  others  it  seems  excusable  to  use  them  together  with 
an  explanation  or  an  apologj'.  Two  texts  have  appeared  during  the  past 
year— The  Chicago  Text-Book  and  Duggar's  Plant  Physiologj' — in 
which  a  studied  effort  has  been  made  to  evade  homocentric  phrases  and 
\\ords,  and  these  books  will  do  much  to  persuade  the  doubters  that 
it  is  possible  to  dispense  with  them.  The  authors  of  these  texts  have  not 
only  avoided  ex-pressions  which  are  flagrantly  teleological  or  homocentric, 
but  they  have  expimged  words  which  have  merely  "a  bad  flavor"  in  this 
connection,  words,  that  is,  which  have  too  close  an  association  with  the 
literature  and  ideas  of  the  homocentric  period,  and  words  which  are  of 
objectionable  etymology. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  get  clear  of  objectionable 
ideas  we  must  abandon  the  vocabulary  in  which  these  ideas  were  clothed. 
We  are  glad  to  see  "moisture  loving"  and  "drought  resistant"  go.  We 
are  willing  to  abandon  "function"  because  of  its  intimation  of  purpose, 
and  to  speak  of  "  conditions"  rather  than  of  "  .stimuli,"  because  the  former 
word  connotes  something  wholly  understandable.  We  eannot,  however, 
go  so  far  as  to  feel  that  it  is  equally  important  to  discard  Latin  or  Greek 
223 
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derivatives  becaase  their  etj-mological  meaning  carries  an  objectionable 
implication.  For  example  the  word  "  aneraophilous"  is  an  undesirable 
one '  when  translated,  but  as  actually  used  in  botanical  literature  it 
carries  no  homocentric  notions,  and  merely  indicates  that  the  wind  is 
the  physical  factor  by  means  of  which  pollination  is  effected.  When- 
ever an  English  word  or  phrase  has  become  objectionable  as  a  vehicle  for 
scientific  expression  for  any  reason  wliich  relates  to  our  working  phil- 
osophy, the  word  should  be  discarded.  If  a  Greek  or  Latin  derivative, 
when  translated  into  its  English  equivalent,  sounds  objectionable  and 
if  it  is  also  in  bad  odor  because  of  the  conceptions  in  connection  with 
which  it  has  l^een  coined  and  used,  let  us  abaiulun  it,  l)ut  for  the  latter 
reason  and  not  for  the  former. 

The  interest  wliicli  is  taken  liy  the  uKnrulturists  of  the  United  States 
in  the  value  of  natural  vegetation  as  an  index  of  crop  po.ssibilities,  jilaces 
us  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  practical  value  of  the  work  of  Enghn- 
in  which  he  has  described  the  distribution  of  the  vegetation  of  Africa. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  best  portions  of  Africa  are  being  opened  u]) 
to  settlement  by  Europ(!ans  makes  it  particularly  fortunate  that  all  the 
evidence  which  vegetation  is  capable  of  giving  as  a  guide  to  settlement 
and  agricultinal  prospecting  be  given  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  benefit  which  would  have  arisen  from  an 
equally  good  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  natural  vegetation  of 
North  America  at  a  corresponcUng  period  in  its  settlement.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  state  of  botanical  science  was  such  that  the  exiiloita- 
tion  of  the  fiora  was  the  only  botanical  activity  directed  agaiiist  the 
relatively  new  continent.  Africa,  however,  has  had  its  awakening  at  a 
more  opportune  time  in  tliis  respect.  Not  only  has  the  Berlin  Garden 
carried  on  its  floristic  work,  of  great  scientific  importance,  but  it  has  had 
in  view  also  the  aiding  of  colonists  in  its  four  African  possessions  by  the 
investigation  and  publication  of  the  ecological  relations  of  the  natural 
vegetation.  There  has  been  no  more  conspicuous  example  of  the  mate- 
rial service  which  (rnldnica!  work  of  this  character  is  able  to  render  to 
agriculture  and  the  Ixiliiuiral  industries. 


NOTES  ON  THE  GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAL- 
NUTS AND  HICKORIES 

EDWARD  W.  BERRY 
The  Johns  Hopkins   University,  BaUimore,  Maryland 

Tlu"  wiiliiut  family  ( Juglandaceae) ,  which  in  the  popular  mind 
is  fully  ix)uuded  out  by  the  enumeration  of  the  walnut,  butter- 
nut, hickory  and  pignut,  while  relatively  small,  is  by  no  means 
as  limited  as  this  might  indicate.  According  to  current  inter- 
pretations there  are  six  genera  and  about  forty  species  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the  north  temperate 
zone  and  penetrating  some  distance  south  of  the  equator  along 
the  Andes  in  South  America,  and  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  Juglandaceae  are  of  considerable  interest  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  chief  among  which,  aside  from  their  great  economic 
importance,  are  their  long  line  of  ancestors  reaching  back  some 
millions  of  years  to  the  Mid-Cretaceous,  and  the  former  wide 
range  and  abundance  of  these  ancestors,  which  also  serve.s  to 
explain  the  curious  geographical  distribution  of  the  still  existing 
species.  They  are  also  interesting  because  of  the  much  discussed 
question  as  to  whether  their  morphological  characters  shall  be 
interpreted  as  primitive  or  as  mere  simplifications  of  a  more 
highly  organized  stock. 

Not  all  of  the  genera  have  adopted  the  same  methods  of  seed 
dispersal  and  certain  genera  have  kept  the  seed  part  of  their 
fruits  comparatively  small  and  light,  thus  enabling  them  to 
produce  lai-ge  numbers  of  seeds  with  the  same  expenditure  of 
energy  i-equired  for  a  single  walnut.  Furthermore,  instead  of 
depending  altogether  upon  chance  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
latent  progeny,  the  bracts  which  are  normally  present  have 
developed  enormously  and  serve  as  wings.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  genera  Engelhardlia  and  Oreomunnea  and  will  be 
referred  to  on  a  subsequent  page. 
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The  fruits  unmistakablj'  indicate  the  genera — those  of  the 
hickory  have  smooth  shells  and  a  husk  which  spUts  more  or  less, 
the  walnuts  and  butternuts  have  a  very  rugose  surface  and  an 
entire  husk,  while  Engelhardtia ,  Oreomunnea,  and  Pterocarya  have 
small  compound  winged  fruits.  The  leaves  are  always  compound, 
and  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  ash  by  being  alter- 
nately arranged  instead  of  opposite.  There  are  numerous  other 
details  which  enable  the  student  to  distinguish  between  the  leaves 
of  the  different  genera  and  species.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
take  up  each  genus  separately  and  describe  something  of  its 
present  range  and  such  portion  of  its  geologic  historj'  as  is  known. 

THE  GENUS  HICORIA 

The  hickories  are  now  referred  to  the  genus  Hicoria,  proposed 
by  Rafincsque  in  1808,  although  man}^  systematists,  especially 
in  the  old  world,  still  use  the  name  Carya  proposed  bj'  Nut  tall 
in  1818  and  universally  used  until  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Thfe  hickories  occupy  a  unique  economic  position,  for  while 
the  consumption  of  this  wood  is  less  in  quantity  than  that  of 
some  of  the  other  hardwoods  such  as  white  oak  or  yellow  poplar, 
or  of  various  coniferous  trees  like  the  cypress  or  the  pines,  it 
shares  with  the  black  walnut  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
costlj"-  American  wood.  Hickory,  while  not  remarkable  for  beaut}' 
of  color  or  of  grain,  will  probably  be  the  most  difficult  wood  to 
replace  when  the  approaching  shortage  becomes  more  acute, 
since  it  combines  weight,  hardness,  stiffness,  strength  and  tough- 
ness to  a  degree  unequaled  among  commercial  woods.  The 
Forest  Service  estimates  that  the  consumption  of  hickory  for 
lumber,  spokes,  tool-handles,  rims,  shafts,  sucker  rods,  etc., 
amounted  to  450,000,000  board  feet  during  1908,  exclusive  of 
the  large  amount  used  as  fuel,  estimated  at  about  1,000,()()() 
cords — for  hickorj^  is  also  the  best  American  fuel  wood. 

The  genus  Hicoria  is  entirelj'  confined  to  North  America  in 
the  existing  flora,  more  particularly  to  the  eastern  United  States, 
although  there  is  an  indigenous  species  in  Mexico  {Hicoria  7nexi- 
cana),  and  three  or  four  other  species  reach  their  northern  limit 
of  urowtl)  Ix'vond  the  Croat  T,akes  in  Eastern  CanatUi. 
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The  existing  species  number  from  eight  to  fifteen,  according 
to  the  rank  assigned  to  the  varieties  of  the  eight  or  nine  easily- 
distinguished  and  main  types.  They  fall  naturallj^  into  two 
groups — the  true  hickories  and  the  pecan  hickories — groups  which 
were  already  clearly  defined  in  pre-glacial  Pliocene  times. 

The  true  hickories  are  fine,  slow  growing  trees  of  in  general 
temperate  dry  soils  with  hard  strong  wood.  The  buds  are  full, 
with  overlapping  scales,  and  the  nuts  are  generally  thick  shelled 
and  thick  husked,  while  the  leaflets  are  from  three  to  nine  in 
number.  The  pecan  hickories  are  trees  which  require  wai-mth 
and  moisture,  and  possess  relatively  weak  wood.  The  buds  are 
thin  and  narrow  without  overlapping  scales  and  tlie  nuts  have 
thin  shells  and  thin  husks  while  the  leaflets  are  uunieiDus,  slender, 
and  falcate. 

Over  a  score  of  fossil  species  have  l)ecn  described,  liilikc'  the 
walnut  the  hickory  is  not  known  with  certaintj-  from  the  Cre- 
taceous, but  it  is  present  in  every  early  Eocene  deposits  in  Wyo- 
ming and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Hickories  occur  in  the  upper 
Eocene  of  Central  Em-ope  and  there  is  a  fine  large  leafed  species 
from  deposits  of  this  age  at  Kukak  Bay,  Alaska.  The  Oliogocene 
occiUTences  are  largely  referred  to  Hicoria  ventricosa  which  is 
abundantlj^  represented  bj'  lea\'es  and  fruit  in  the  Oliogocene 
bro\\7icoal  deposits  of  Europe.  The  late  Miocene  appears  to  have 
been  the  period  of  widest  extent  of  the  hickories.  From  deposits 
of  this  age  about  a  dozen  species  are  known.  Trees  were  scat- 
tered all  over  Eurojie  and  the  genus  extended  to  Iceland,  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen.  In  North  .\merica  there  were  species  in 
Oregon  and  California,  in  Colorado  and  in  Vermont.  A  species 
very  clo.se  to  the  existing  pecan  occurs  in  the  late  Miocene  of 
New  Jersey. 

During  the  succeeding  Pliocene  period  the  hickories  are  as 
abundant  and  vigorous  as  in  the  late  Miocene  in  Europe  although 
their  northern  limit  appears  to  have  become  somewhat  restricted. 
Even  as  late  as  the  Upper  Pliocene  several  species  of  hickory 
are  abundant  in  Italy  and  Germany  liut  none  sin-vi\-e(l  the  Ice 
Age  on  that  continent. 

A  species  resembling  the  ])ecan  is  represented  l>y  l)nili  leaves 
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and  nuts  in  a  late  Pliocene  lagoon  deposit  in  southern  Alabama. 
In  America  th(>re  nvc  numerous  Pleistocene  records,  the  leaves 
being  preserved  in  the  cla^'  deposits  of  the  river  terraces  and  the 
fruits  in  the  burietl  swamp  deposits.  The  following  still  existing 
species  are  recorded  from  the  Pleistocene  of  this  country:  Hicoria 
pecan  from  the  old  Mississippi  bluffs  at  Columbus,  Kentucky: 
Hicoria  alba  from  a  cave  in  Pennsylvania  and  from  the  inter- 
glacial  beds  near  Toronto,  Canada :  Hicoria  aquatica  from  North 
Carolina;  Hicoria  ovata  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina:  Hicoria  villosa  from  Alabama,  and  Hicoria  glabra  from 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

The  accompanying  niap  (fig.  1)  shows  the  area  occupied  by 
the  existing  species  in  solid  black  and  the  known  Tertiary  range 
bj^  vertical  lining.-  It  seems  probable  that  the  genus  spread 
eastward  over  Asia  but  the  latter  continent  has  been  so  little 
explored  that  no  records  are  known. 

While  the  Ice  Age  exterminated  the  hickories  from  Eurasia  the 
genus  survived  safely  in  North  America  and  is  in  no  danger 
of  extermination  except  by  the  ax  of  the  woodman.  Their  great 
tolerance  of  shade  and  their  ability  to  respond  to  the  stimulus  of 
increased  light  combined  with  their  longevity  are  important  factors 
in  their  continued  existence.  WTiile  the  rodents  consume  many 
of  the  fruits  they  have  probably  done  so  during  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  genus,  for  nuts  gnawed  by  squirrels  are  not  infrequent 
in  Pleistocene  deposits.  This  is  not  an  unmixed  evil  for  various 
rodents  not  only  distribute  the  species  but  bury  the  nuts  in  for- 
gotten places  where  they  are  almost  sure  to  grow.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  "civilized  ax"  many  venerable  old  giant  hickories 
were  scattered  through  our  American  forests  and  there  are  numer- 
ous records  of  immense  trunks  showing  350  or  more  annual 
rings. 

THE  GENUS  JUGLANS 

The  name  Juglans  is  a  contraction  of  Jovis  glans  or  nut  of 
Jupiter  and  the  specific  name  of  the  species  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  is  regia,  or  royal,  and  is  fittingly  applied  to 
the  magnificent  tree  which  has  been  so  conunonly  planted  through- 
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out  the  old  world  for  so  many  centuries.  Nuts  are  found  under 
the  Swiss  lake  dweUings  of  the  Neolithic  period.  Our  two  eastern 
American  species  are  equally  royal  trees.  The  black  walnut. 
Juglans  nigra  Linn6  ranges  from  Massachusetts  to  southern 
Ontario,  Minnesota  and  eastern  Kansas  and  southward  to  Florida 
and  Texas.  Its  rich  edible  fruits  and  handsome  dark  wood 
have  made  it  a  favorite  wherever  furniture  is  manufactured 
and  in  consequence  the  tree  is  becoming  scarce.  It  makes  a 
fine  growth  when  planted  abroad  and  undoubtedly  was  a  native 
of  Europe  in  pre-glacial  time,  as  is  sho^\ai  by  nuts  preserved  in 
the  Pliocene  deposits  of  that  country,  which  are  indistinguishable 
from  the  existing  species.  The  butternut  or  white  walnut,  Jug- 
lans cinerea  Linne  yields  a  wood  that  is  much  inferior  to  the 
black  walnut,  but  its  fruit  is  equally  attractive.  It  ranges  some- 
what further  to  the  northward  and  not  so  far  to  the  southward 
as  the  black  walnut,  being  found  ft-om  New  Brunswick  and 
Ontario  to  North  Dakota  and  southward  to  Delaware.  In  the 
Alleghanian  region  it  extends  southward  to  Georgia  and  north- 
eastern Mississippi  and  it  is  also  found  in  Arkansas.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly not  a  coastal  plain  species.  Like  the  black  walnut  it 
is  very  closely  allied  to  certain  pre-glacial  European  forms.  There 
are  several  other  American  species  with  a  more  limited  range. 
They  are  all  trees,  and  include  a  Jamaican  form  and  one  or  two 
species  found  in  the  Andes  of  B()li\ia.  A  species  of  Northern 
Mexico,  Juglans  rupeslris  Engelniann,  extends  into  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande  part  of  Texas  and  there  is  a 
single  species  Juglans  californica  Watson  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  California.  The  range  of  the  latter  is  limited  and  its  seedlings 
are  scarce,  the  nuts  being  largely  consumed  by  rodeiits.  There 
is  al.so  a  species  of  walnut  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Pacific 
in   Manchuria. 

The  genus  Juglans  is  apparently  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  still 
existing  dicotyledonous  genera  to  appear  in  the  fossil  record, 
leaves  suggesting  it  having  been  found  in  the  middle  Cretaceous. 
It  is  well  represented  in  fossil  flora  from  the  base  of  the  upper 
Cretaceous  to  the  present,  the  former  horizon  furnishing  at  least 
seven  species,  f)ne  of  which,  Juglans  ardira  Heer  ranges  from 
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Greeiilaiul  to  .Vhihiimu  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  furnishes  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between  Cretaceous  and 
pi-esent  day  climates. 

There  are  about  twenty-five  Eocene  species  of  walnut  well 
distributed  over  the  northern  hemisphere.  The}'  extend  from 
the  Mexican  Gulf  region  to  Alaska  and  Greenland  in  North 
America  and  from  Saghalin  Island  off  the  east  coast  of  Asia  to 
western  Europe  in  the  old  world. 

The  Oligocene  walnuts  are  not  quite  so  plentiful  as  are  those 
of  the  Eocene  and  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  old  world. 
This  is  undoubtedh'  an  expression  of  the  incompleteness  of  the 
geological  record  in  North  America  since  there  are  practically 
no  known  Oligocene  plant  beds  in  this  country. 

The  Miocene  has  furnished  upwards  of  two  score  species,  the 
majority  of  which  are  old  world  forms  distributed  from  Japan 
to  western  Europe.  This  again  being  due  more  to  lack  of  records 
in  America  rather  than  to  the  absence  of  the  genus.  In  this 
country  nuts  are  preserved  in  the  curiosuly  isolated  lignite  de- 
posit near  Braiidon,  Vermont.  There  are  species  in  Idaho, 
several  in  ( 'alifornia  and  Oregon,  and  four  in  Colorado  in  the 
late  Miocene  at  Florissant.  Both  fruit  and  leaves  are  frequently 
found  associated  in  the  various  Tertiary  deposits  and  nuts  also 
occur  with  the  leaves  in  some  of  the  Cretaceous  deposits. 

The  Pliocene  species  are  also  numerous,  a  number  of  them  sur- 
vi\-ing  fi-om  Miocene  times.  In  all  about  twenty-five  forms  have 
been  recorded  from  the  Pliocene  deposits  and  several  of  these 
are  very  close  if  not  identical  with  still  existing  species.  From 
the  upper  Pliocene  of  Germany  nuts  have  been  collected  in  the 
lignite  deposits  which  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  existing  Ameri- 
can species  Juglans  nigra  and  Juglans  cinerea. 

Walnuts  are  not  conmion  in  Pleistocene  deposits  but  the  fruit 
of  Juglans  regia  Lirm6  is  recorded  from  the  Pleistocene  of  southern 
Fiance,  and  our  own  black  walnut,  Juglans  nigra  Linn6,  has 
been  found  in  the  late  Pleistocene  of  Maryland  and  in  the  Pleis- 
tocene river  terraces  of  Alabama.  Both  of  these  occurrences  are 
based  upon  the  characteristic  nuts  preserved  in  the  impure  peat 
of  buried  swami)  deposits. 
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The  walnut  of  Europe,  Juglans  regia  Liinie,  while  extensively 
planted  in  southern  Europe  as  well  as  throughout  the  Orient 
is  only  endemic  in  Greece^  and  eastward  through  Asia  Minor, 
Transcaucasia,  the  northwestern  Himalaj^an  region  and  in  north- 
ern  Burma. '■ 

In  recent  geological  times  its  range  has  probably  become  greatly 
restricted,  since  the  oldest  known  occurrence  of  forms  identical 
with  the  modern  tree  are  in  the  latest  Miocene  deposits  of  central 
France.  A  considerable  number  of  occurrences  have  been  re- 
corded from  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  this  region  and  the  central 
plateau  of  France  was  evidently  clothed  with  a  considerable 
stand  of  walnut  in  proglacial  timers.  During  the  Pleistocene 
this  species  is  knowT^i  from  a  number  of  localities  in  northern 
Italy,  in  Hanover  and  in  southern  France  (Provence),  while  the 
nuts  found  associated  with  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings  were  undoubt- 
edly obtained  from  wild  trees  of  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fossils  enable  us  to  obtain  a  vista 
into  the  life  of  bygone  days  is  furnished  by  recent  discoveries 
in  the  Egyptian  desert.  At  a  time  (latest  Eocene  or  earliest 
Oligocene)  when  Libj-a  was  separated  from  Europe  and  Asia 
by  a  vast  Mediterranean  sea  the  Fayum  was  a  delta  with  a  heavy 
rainfall  (as  shown  by  the  flora)  clothed  with  forests  of  an  indo- 
malaj^an  type,  and  inliabited  by  ancestral  elephants  and  other 
curious  forms  of  ancient  animal  life.  No  less  than  eight  kinds 
of  figs  as  well  as  laurels  and  camphor  trees  have  been  described 
from  this  now  arid  and  dessicated  region.  Among  these  fossil 
jilants  are  the  remains  of  a  species  of  walnut,  a  striking  com- 
mentaiy  on  the  changes  which  have  since  taken  place. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  a  graphic  summary  of  the  present 
and  past  range  of  the  walnuts  on  the  accompanying  sketch  map 
(fig.  2)  where  the  areas  of  distribution  of  the  existing  species 
(somewhat  exaggerated)  are  shown  in  solid  black.  It  is  possible 
that  the  jjart  of  the  range  of  Juglans  regia  in  -southern  Asia 
should  be  extended  eastward  over  Tibet  through  northern  China 

'  Mentioned  from  Greece  in  Theophrastus  and  occurrence  confirmed  in  recent 
years  by  Heldrcich  and  others. 

-  Possiblv  also  in  the  mountains  of  northern  China  and  ,ra))an. 
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to  Japan.  All  of  the  kno^vTi  fossil  occurrences  of  walnuts  have 
been  plotted  and  are  enclosed  within  the  vertically  lined  area. 
Probably  the  boundary  of  the  southward  extension  of  the  genus 
should  be  extended,  at  least  sufficiently  far  to  include  the  South 
American  existing  species.  It  is  readily  apparent  from  this  map 
that  the  modern  segregated  species  are  isolated  remnants  of  a 
once  world  wide  distribution  and  that  the  glacial  epoch  was  an 
unimportant  incident  in  their  history  on  the  North  American 
continent,  while  in  Europe,  it  greatly  restricted  the  range  of 
Juglans  regia  and  altogether  exterminated  one  or  two  additional 
species  of  the  walnut. 

THK  (iKXU.S  KXdKLHAHDTIA 

The  genus  Engelhardtia  was  described  by  Leschen  in  1825  and 
contains  about  ten  species  of  the  southeastern  Asiatic  area. 
These  range  from  the  northwestern  Himalayan  i-egion  where 
they  extend  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  through 
farther  India  and  Burma  to  Java  and  the  Philippines.  The 
pistillate  flowers  are  small  and  are  grouped  in  paniculate  spikes. 
They  develop  into  small  drupe-like  fruits,  each  of  which  is  connate 
at  the  base  to  a  large  expanded  tri-alate  involucre. 

A  single  little  known  species  rarely  represented  in  (nen  the 
larger  herbaria  occurs  in  Central  America  and  is  the  type  and 
only  species  of  the  genus  Oreomunnea  of  Oersted.  This  is  nmch 
more  restricted  in  its  range  than  are  its  kin  beyond  the  Pacific. 
(hcomunnea  is  very  close  to  Engelhardtia,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  the  paleoi^otanist  the  two  may  be  considered  as  identical  since 
they  represent  the  but  slightly  modified  descendants  of  a  common 
ancestry  which  was  of  cosmopolitan  distribution  during  the  early 
Tertiary.  The  present  isolation  of  Oreomunnea  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  enormous  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  flora  of  the  world  in  the  relatively  short  time,  geologicalh- 
speaking,  that  has  elapsed  since  the  dawn  of  the  Tertiary. 

The  principle  has  frequetly  been  enunciated  that  when  closely 
related  forms  are  found  in  the  existing  flora  of  the  world,  restricted 
in  range  and  isolated  from  their  nearest  relatives,  or  when  other 
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existing  genera  are  monotypic,  it  is  quite  safe  to  predict  an  inter- 
esting and  extending  geological  history.  Engelhardlia  proves 
to  be  another  illustration  of  this  principle,  for  its  peculiar  three- 
winged  fruits  have  been  known  in  the  fossil  state  for  almost  a 
century.  They  were  long  unrecognized,  however,  and  the  earlier 
students  who  described  them  compared  them  with  the  somewhat 
similar  winged  fruits  of  the  genus  Carpinus  (Betulaceae).  With 
the  botanical  exploration  of  distant  lands  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  specimens  of  Engelhardlia  began  to  be  represented 
in  the  larger  European  herbaria,  and  Baron  Ettingshausen,  that 
most  sagacious  of  paleobotanists,  as  long  ago  as  1851  pointed 
out  that  certain  supposed  species  of  Carpinus  were  really  fruits 
of  Engelhardlia.  He  returned  to  the  subject  in  1858  without, 
however,  actually  changing  the  names  of  any  of  the  supposed 
species  of  Carpinus  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  living  species  of  Engelhardlia  (Oreomunnea)  in 
Central  America. 

Since  Ettingshausen's  announcement  a  dozen  or  more  fossil 
species  have  been  described.  The  oldest  kno\TO  European  form 
occurs  in  the  upper  Eocene  or  lower  Oligocene  (Ligurien)  of 
Fi-ance  and  the  species  become  increasingly  abundant  through- 
out southern  Europe  especially  toward  the  close  of  the  Oligocene 
and  the  dawn  of  the  Miocene,  Saporta  stating  that  the  slabs 
from  the  leaf-beds  at  Armissan  in  southeastern  France  are  thickly 
st rewm  with  their  peculiar  fruits.  Fossil  forms  continue  in  Europe 
tlu-oughout  the  Miocene  and  PUocene  and  specimens  of  late 
Miocene  or  early  Pliocene  age  are  recorded  from  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  Croatia,  and  Hungary. 

The  only  described  species  from  America  occurs  somewhat 
earlier  than  any  of  the  European  forms,  being  found  in  the  Lower 
Eocene  (Wilcox  Group)  of  northern  Mississippi.  The  type  figure 
of  this  form  is  reproduced  in  figure  3.  This  is  not  the  only  known 
species  from  America,  however,  as  fossil  leaves  of  this  or  other 
species  occur  at  the  same  horizon  and  an  additional  species  with 
smaller  fruits  has  recently  been  discovered  by  the  writer  in  the 
Middle  Eocene  (Claiborne  Group)  of  southern  Arkansas. 
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The  accompanying  sketch  map  (fig.  4)  shows  the  existing  area 
of  distribution  of  the  genus  Engelhardiia  in  the  Orient  and  Oreo- 
munnea  in  the  Occident  in  solid  black.  These  areas  are  some- 
what generahzed  and  exaggerated  in  order  to  be  visible  on  so 
small  a  scale  map. 

The  areas  where  Tertiary  species  of  Encjelhardtia  have  been 
found  are  covered  by  horizontal  lining,  and  while  not  as  extensive 
as  might  be  desired,  indicate  very  clearly  what  was  stated  a  few 
paragraphs  back,  that  forms  closely  alUed  to  the  modern  Engel- 


Fig.  S     Engelhardiia  (Ureotitunnca 
Eocene  of  Mississippi  (natural  size). 


Berry,   from   the   Lower 


hardtia  were  widespread  during  the  Tertiary  period  when  the 
more  extensive  warm  climate  eualjlcd  them  to  penetrate  more 
than  half  way  across  the  North  Temperate  zone.  It  seems 
probable  that  they  also  pushed  southward  into  the  South  Tem- 
perate zone  but  we  cannot  verify  or  disprove  this  theory  since 
practically  no  fossil  plants  of  Tertiary  age  have  been  discovered 
in  South  America,  Africa  or  Australia.  Another  probability  is 
(hat  careful  exploration  will  disclo.se  the  living  representatives 
of  this  widespread  Tertiary  stock  in  western  Brazil,  cs])ecially 
as  they  have  survi\ed  in  Central  America  north  of  the  equator. 
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In  a  general  way  Engelhardtia  fruits  are  not  unlike  those  of 
Carpinus.  There  seems  to  be  little  occasion  for  confusion,  how- 
ever, even  in  poorly  preserved  fossil  material.  The  fruit  proper 
is  decidedly  different,  although  this  is  seldom  well  enough  pre- 
served in  fossils  to  be  decisive.  The  involucre  is  also  markedly 
different  in  the  two  genera.  Carpinus  involucres  are  usually 
smaller  with  the  median  wing  much  wider  and  longer  than  the 
lateral  wings  and  with  somewhat  different  venation. 

The  margins  are  also  toothed  while  in  Engelhardtia  they  are 
alwaj-s  entire.  I  have  exaniined  fruits  of  all  the  existing  species 
of  Carpinus  and  experience  no  difficidty  in  readily  distinguishing 
them  from  those  of  Engelhardtia,  the  American  si)ecies  of  the 
former  being  especially  different  in  appearance  from  those  of 
Engelhardtia.  I  have  seen  involucres  of  the  old  world  Carpinus 
betulus  from  trees  cultivated  in  this  country  in  which  the  wings 
had  entire  or  nearly  entire  margins,  but  the  aspect  of  the  speci- 
mens as  a  whole,  because  of  their  different  proportions  and  vena- 
tion, was  markedly  unlike  Engelhardtia,  and  if  they  liad  been 
found  as  fossils  no  competent  paleobotanist  would  have  been 
at  a  loss  regarding  their  botanical  affinity  for  a  single  instant. 

THE  GENUS  PTEROCAHVA 

The  genus  Pterocarya  was  described  by  Kunth  in  1824.  It  is 
made  up  of  three  or  four  species  with  very  circumscribed  ranges. 
The  type  Pterocarya  caucasica  A.  Meyer  (P.  fraxinifolia  Spach.) 
at  present  is  confined  to  a  hmited  area  in  Trans-Caucasus,  while 
another  species  occurs  in  northern  China  and  one  or  two  in  Japan, 
as  .shown  in  a  greatly  exaggerated  way  in  the  solid  l)lack  areas 
on  figure  4. 

The  determination  of  the  fossil  .species  from  their  leaves  is 
beset  with  difficulties  but  the  fruits  are  perfectly  cliaracteristic 
and  have  been  found  in  a  number  of  instances. 

The  oldest  known  fossil  species  is  recorded  from  the  Tertiary 
of  Colorado  and  while  the  American  material  that  can  be  referred 
to  this  genus  is  not  abundant  at  any  period  the  genus  undoubtedly 
occurred  on  this  continent  during  the  later  Tertiary.     One  record 
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is  from  deposits  as  late  as  the  early  PlcistoccMie  hut  this  is  not 
based  upon  positively  identified  material. 

In  Europe  the  records  of  Plerocarya  commence  with  the  Oli- 
gocene.  The  Tertiary  species  are  numerous  and  widespread,  the 
abundant  Plerocarya  denticulata  Heer  being  found  from  Bohemia 
and  Transj-h-ania  through  Germany,  Switzerland  and  England 
northward  to  western  Greenland.  This  widespread  species  which 
cDiitinues  unabated  throughout  the  Pliocene  period  is  thought 
to  lie  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  existing  Plerocarya  cauca.nca. 
There  are  at  least  five  additional  Miocene  species. 

The  Pliocene  species  are  numerous  and  abundant  and  are 
fimnd  all  over  southern  Europe  being  especially  common  along 
the  elevated  shores  of  the  extended  Mediterranean  sea,  in  the 
plateau  region  of  central  France,  and  in  the  Appenines  of  Italy. 
The  still  existing  Plerocarya  caucasica  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  plateau  region  of  central  France  at  this  time  where  it  is  repre- 
sented by  both  leaves  and  the  characteristic  fruits.  It  still  grew 
in  Netherlands  in  the  early  Pleistocene  according  to  Dubois, 
but  was  apparently  exterminated  during  the  glacial  period.  It 
is  also  known  from  the  Altai  Mountains  of  central  Asia  in  deposits 
of  this  age.  In  figure  4  the  known  range  of  the  fossil  species 
is  shown  by  vertical  lining.  It  seems  obvious  from  the  distri- 
bution of  the  ancestral  forms  and  the  very  circumscribed  range 
of  the  few  living  descendents  that  the  genus  is  approaching 
extinction. 

'I'UK  CKXUS  PLATVCAUVA 

Tlie  genus  PUilycarya  was  characterized  by  Siebold  and  Zucca- 
rini,  who  have  described  so  many  oriental  plants.  It  is  a  mono- 
typic  genus,  that  is  to  say,  it  contains  a  single  existing  species, ' 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  genus  Forlunaea  of  Lindley.  This 
single  species  is  a  small  tree  of  Japan  and- northern  China  and 
its  range  is  roughly  shown  on  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  4) 
in  solid  black.  Monot^qiic  genera  usually  have  a  very  interesting 
geological  history,  as  for  example  Sassafras,  Complonia,  Ginkgo, 
and  many  others.  However,  no  fossil  remains  of  Playlcarya 
have  been  discovered  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  vast  continent  of  .\sia  is  practically  unexi)lore(l. 
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COXCLUSIOX 

Forestry  experts  warn  us  that  commercial  liiekorj-  is  growing 
scarce,  just  as  the  black  walnut  is  already  scarce.  Aside  from 
our  enjoyment  of  their  fruits  and  the  verj^  special  practical  ends 
which  the  wood  fulfills  we  should  not  forget  the  sentiment  which 
attaches  to  a  family  of  such  magnificent  trees,  a  familj^  with  an 
ancestry,  as  we  have  just  scon,  extending  back  millions  of  years 
to  a  far  off  time  when  the  ilominant  animal  population  of  the 
globe  was  the  uncouth  reptiles  of  the  Cretaceous,  a  time  when 
the  evolution  of  the  manmTalia  had  not  yet  been  wrought  out  and 
when  man  was  a  far  distant  promise,  not  even  hinted  at  in  the 
teeming  life  of  that  age.  Wliile  we  can  never  hope  to  bring  back 
the  primeval  forests  of  our  ancestors  we  can  use  the  intelligence 
which  has  been  so  slowly  acquired  through  the  ages  in  consor\ing 
these  magnificent  tree  relics  of  bygone  ages. 


THE  ALTAMAHA  GRIT  REGION  IN  DECEMBER 

ROL.\ND  M.  HARPER 

Umversitij,  AInbamn 

In  December,  1910,  the  writer  had  occasion  to  cross  tlie  Alta- 
maha  Grit  region  or  middle  third  of  the  coastal  plain  of  Georgia 
from  north  to  south  near  its  center,  by  a  new  route,  the  Georgia 
and  Florida  Railwaj',  most  of  which  had  been  built  since  the 
publication  of  a  description  of  the  region  about  four  years  before.' 
This  railroad,  which  now  has  more  mileage  in  the  Altamaha 
Grit  region  than  any  other  one  system,  enters  the  region  from 
the  south  at  Valdosta,  traverses  it  for  about  165  miles  in  a  direc- 
tion averaging  a  little  east  of  north,  and  leaves  it  a  few  miles 
north  of  Swainsboro.  Before  the  date  of  this  narrative  the  only 
portions  of  the  main  line  north  of  Valdosta  that  I  had  traveled 
on  were  between  Willacoochee  and  Nashville,  17  miles,  and 
between  Hazlehurst  and  an  undetermined  point  about  20  miles 
south  of  there,  where  the  route  was  changed  a  few  years  ago. 

On  the  sixth  of  the  month  named  I  traveled  by  this  route  from 
its  southern  terminus  (in  Florida)  to  Douglas,  and  two  days  later 
from  Douglas  to  Swainsboro.  Tliis  gave  me  an  opportunity 
for  seeing  over  100  miles  of  new  territory,  in  a  month  in  which 
I  had  nev^er  been  in  that  region  at  all  before.  Although  no  new 
facts  of  exceptional  interest  were  discovered,  the  following  notes 
on  the  trip  will  at  least  serve  to  illustrate  a  simple  method  of 
phytogeographical  research  of  which  most  botanists  who  travel 
by  rail  fail  to  take  advantage,  thus  throwing  away  valuable  oppor- 
tunities. 

For  about  the  first  50  miles  north  of  Valdosta  the  country  is 
comparatively  level,  not  quite  as  much  so  perhaps  as  the  flat 
pine-barren  region  nearer  the  Atlantic  coast,  into  which  it  seems 
to  pass  by  imperceptible  gradations,  but  considerably  more  so 

'  Ann.  N.  Y.  .A.cad.  Sci.  17:  1-114.     November.  190(i. 
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than  most  of  the  Altamaha  Grit  region.  In  this  part  the  streams 
have  cut  down  very  little  below  the  general  level,  and  shallow 
ponds  full  of  trees  are  eonmion. 

Just  south  of  the  Satilla  River  the  railroad — as  one  travels 
northward — descends  rather  suddenly,  as  if  leaving  a  plateau, - 
and  from  there  to  Swainshoro  and  beyond  the  topography  ismostly 
what  might  be  called  submaturelj'  dissected  by  normal  erosion, 
except  that  ponds,  which  probablj--  have  nothing  to  do  with 
recent  erosion,  are  still  seen  every  few  miles  at  least.  Near 
Douglas  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  smallest  streams  are  as  much 
as  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep.  About  midway  between  Douglas 
and  Hazlehurst  the  country  is  rather  flat  and  ponds  are  common 
again  for  several  miles,  presumably  representing  an  interstream 
area  not  j'ct  dissected  by  branches.  Along  the  Altamalia  River 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  Swainsboro  the  erosion  cycle  seems 
to  have  progressed  a  little  farther  than  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
region,  for  there  some  of  the  valleys  show  a  tendency  to  depart 
from  the  characteristic  broad  V-shape  and  become  flat-bottomed, 
and  ponds  are  scarce. 

The  only  muddj'  river  crossed  by  the  Georgia  and  Florida 
Railway  south  of  Swainsboro  is  the  Altamaha,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Toombs  and  Jeff  Davis  Counties.  The  Ohoo- 
pee,  crossed  in  Emanuel  County,  rises  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
coastal  plain,  and  its  water  is  presumablj'-  a  little  calcareous. 
The  other  streams  crossed  all  rise  within  the  Altamaha  Grit  region, 
and  of  these  the  onlj^  ones  large  enough  to  be  bordered  by  ham- 
mocks and  sand-hills  are  the  Allajjaha  River,  separating  Berrien 
"and  Coffee  Counties,  the  Satilla  River  and  Seventeen-Mile  Creek, 
in  C'offee,  Tiger  Creek,  in  Toombs,  and  Pendleton's  Creek  in 
Emanuel.'  (The  two  last-named  creeks  are  only  about  two 
miles  apart,  with  Normantown  on  the  divide  between  them.) 

The  soil  is  rather  sandy  nearly  every  mile  of  the  way,  but 
Pliocene  loam  .seems  to  be  within  a  few  feet  or  inches  of  the  sur- 

'  III  the  Altamalm  (!iit  region,  unlike  the  neighboring  lirae-sink  region,  flat 
surfaces,  other  than  river  bottoms,  seem  to  be  bordered  always  bv  valleys,  never 
by  hills. 

'  See  ebussificution  of  streams  in  Ann.  \.  V.  .Voad.  Sci.  17:  28.     1906. 
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face  everywhere  except  in  the  sand-hills.  Only  one  natural 
outcrop  of  the  characteristic  pine-bark-colored  rock'  of  the  region 
was  seen,  that  on  a  hillside  about  two  miles  south  of  Vidalia,  in 
Toombs  County.''  Some  of  the  same  is  exposed  in  cuts  near 
Hazlehurst. 

All  along  this  route  the  pine  timber,  where  not  already  destroyed 
b>-  farmers,  has  been  severely  culled  by  lumber  and  tvu-pentine 
men,  and  only  two  patches  of  "round  timber"  {i.e.,  that  which 
has  not  been  turpentined)  were  noticed;  one  in  Berrien  County 
near  Bannockburn,  and  one  in  Toombs  County  near  Vidalia. 
Except  in  the  flat  country  between  Douglas  and  Hazlehurst  I 
was  hardly  ever  more  than  a  mile  from  a  cultivated  field;  but 
the  ravages  of  civilization  have  not  yet  been  great  enough  to 
prevent  one's  seeing  more  native  species  of  plants  in  nearly  every 
mile  of  the  journey  than  can  be  recorded  in  the  two  or  three 
minutes  it  takes  to  travel  that  mile. 

The  native  vegetation  is  of  course  on  the  whole  decidedly  of 
the  pine-barren  type.  The  principal  habitats  observed  from 
the  train  were  dry,  intermediate  and  moist  pine-barrens,  branch, 
creek  and  river  swamps,  cypress  ponds,  sand-bills  and  hammocks. 
The  only  muddy  river-swamps  were  those  of  the  Altamaha; 
and  hammocks  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  left  sides  of  Seventeen- 
Mile,  Tiger  and  Pendleton's  Creeks,  where  they  are  protected 
fiom  fire  by  the  sand-hill  on  one  side  and  the  swamp  on  the  other.« 
The  plants  identified  on  this  trip  may  all  be  classed  as  pioneers 
except  those  of  river-swamps  and  hanmiocks. 

In  the  whole  distance  of  150  miles  78  species  of  plants  were 
noted,  but  only  about  half  of  these  were  seen  more  than  once. 
Those  seen  three  or  more  times  are  listed  in  table  A,  which  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  viz.,  (1)  trees,  (2)  large  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  (B)  shrubs,  palms  and  woody  vines,  and  (4)  herbs.  In 
this  table  all  the  various  habitats  are  combined.     The  number 

'See  Bull.  Ton-.  Hot.  Clul)  32;  144.  1905;  Ann.  X.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  17:  22-23. 
1906. 

°  The  existence  of  a  flag  station  named  Petro.s,  about  six  miles  south  of  Vidalia. 
may  possibly  indicate  an  exposure  of  Altamaha  Grit  near  there  also. 

<■  Sec  Bull.  Ton-.  Bot.  Club  38:  .524-52.5.     1911. 
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prefixed  to  each  species  indicated  the  number  of  times  it  was 
observed  (the  same  species  usually  being  recorded  not  more  than 
once  between  any  two  consecutive  mile-posts).  The  local  com- 
mon names  are  added  for  the  benefit  of  persons  other  than  bot- 
anists into  whose  hands  this  paper  may  fall.  The  relative  num- 
ber of  wood}'  and  herbaceous  plants  in  this  list  has  little  signifi- 
cance, for  in  summer  many  more  herbs  and  a  few  more  shrubs 
could  have  been  identified,  but  perhaps  no  more  trees:  certainly 
no  more  evergreen  trees. 


96  Pinus    palustris''  (long-leaf  pine) 

89  Pinus  ElliottiP  (slash  pine) 

78  Nyssa  hiflora  (black  gum) 

61  Magnolia  glauca''  (bay) 

49  Taxodium  imbricarium  (pond 

cypress) 
49  Quercus  Caiesbaei  (turkey  oak) 
39  Pinus  serotina''  (black  pine) 
19  Quercus  cinerea  (high-ground 

willow  oak) 
13  Quercus  nigra'  (water  oak) 
12  Liriodcndron  Tulipifera  (poplar) 
11  Quercus  Marylandica   (black-jack 
oak) 

9  Pinus  Taeda''  (short-leaf  pine) 

4  Liquidambar    Styracifliia    (sweet 
gum) 

4  Quercus  laurifolia^ 

4  Pinus  glabra''  (white  or  spruce  pine) 

3  Acer  rubrum  (maple) 

3  Vaxndium  dinlichum  (river  cypress) 


Cliftonia  monophylla''  (tyty) 
Cyrilln  racemiflora"  (tyty) 
Ilex  myrlifolia''  (yaupon) 
iWyssa  Ogeche  (tupelo  gum) 


SHRUBS,  ETC. 

43  Serenoa  serrulata''  (saw-palmetto) 

10  Ilex  glabra''  (gallberry) 

16  Smilax  laurifolia''  (bamboo  vine) 

12  Phoradendron  flavescens''  (mistletoe) 
9  Hypericum  fasciculalmn' 
6  Quercus  pumila  (oak  runner) 
4  Myrica  pumila''  (myrtle) 


70  Aristida  siricta  (wire  grass) 

30  Eupatorium    compnsitifolium^    (dog 

fennel) 
29  Sarracenia   Jlara'^    (pitcher  plant) 
24  Chondrophora  nudata 
15  Tillandsia  usneoides'  (moss) 
13  Eriogonum  tomentosuin 
12  Andropogon  Virginicus 

8  Baplisia  perfoiiala 

6  Helianlhus  Radula 

6  Kuhnislera  pinnala   (summer 
farewell) 

o  Sarothrn  gentiatioides'  (poverty 
weed) 

5  Andropogon  glomeratus"! 

4  Pleridium  aquilinum   (fern) 

3  Euthamia  sp." 


Evergreens. 
'  Semi-evergreens. 
'  Seen  only  in  unnatural  habitats,  and  i 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  Hst  contains  all  the  gymno- 
sperms  known  in  the  Altamaha  Grit  region  except  the  two  rarest 
ones  iPi7ius  echinata  and  Juniperus  Virginiana),  and  that  the 
first  seven  trees  are  the  same  that  I  had  previously  designated'" 
as  the  seven  conunonest  in  the  region.  Also  that  12  of  what  I 
considered  the  14  commonest  trees  are  among  the  first  15  in  the 
present  list,  and  13  of  them  among  the  first  17.  This  section 
through  the  middle  of  the  Altamaha  Grit  region  is  therefore  a 
thoroughly  t>'pical  one,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Although  the  herbage  was  practically  all  dead  at  the  time 
mentioned,  more  native  herbs  were  identified  from  the  train 
than  one  would  be  likely  to  recognize  in  traveling  at  the  same 
speed  for  a  similar  distance  through  a  hardwood  region  even  in 
midsummer. 

To  bring  out  certain  differences  in  local  distribution  the  journey 
may  be  divided  into  three  approximately  equal  parts,  namely, 
from  Valdosta  to  the  Satilla  River,  54  miles;  from  the  Satilla  to 
the  Altamaha,  48  miles;  and  from  the  Altamaha  to  Swainsboro, 
48  miles;  and  the  plants  of  each  Usted  separately.  In  doing  this 
the  trees,  shrubs  and  herbs  seen  more  than  once  will  be  combined 
and  arranged  simply  in  order  of  frequency  numbers  in  each 
column,  and  evergreens  will  not  be  distinguished.  If  the  typo- 
graphical difficulty  of  it  did  not  forbid,  the  same  names  in  differ- 
ent colunms  could  be  connected  by  lines,  to  make  plainer  what- 
ever differences  there  are  between  the  three  lists  of  table  B. 

The  frequency  numbers  in  the  first  column,  notwithstanding 
the  greater  distance  covered  by  it,  average  somewhat  smaller 
than  in  the  other  two,  because  between  Valdosta  and  Dotiglaa 
I  happened  to  sit  on  the  side  away  from  the  mile-posts,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  repeat  my  notes  on  each  species  as  often  as 
I  did  on  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  circumstance  just  mentioned, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  Pinus  Elliottii,  Taxodium  imbricarium, 
Ilex  myrlifolia,  Nyssa  Ogeche,  Ilex  glabra,  Serenoa,  Sarracenia 
flava,  and  Helianthus  Radula  are  decidedly  more  abundant  in 
the  southern  or  coast  ward  or  flatter  parts  of  the  region,  while 

'»  Ann.  X.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  17:  327,  329.     1906. 
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25  Pimis  Elliollii 

20  Taxodium  imbricar- 

ium 
19  Ilex  glabra 
18  Pinus  palustris 
17  Sarracenia  flava 
16  Arislida  slricla 
14  Serenoa  serrtilata 
14  Magnolia  glauca 
13  Eupatorium    compo- 

sitifoliutn}^ 
12  /iea;  myrtifolui 
11  iVj/sso   6j/?oro 
9  Cliftonia  monophylla 
8  Pinus  serotina 
7  Quercus  Calesbaei 
6  Chondrophora   nudata 
4  Querelas   nigra 
4  Curilla    racemiflora 
4  Smilax  laurifolia 
3  Quercus  cinerea 
3  Nyssa  Ogeche 
3  Ilelianthus  Radula 
3  Tillandsia  usneoides 
2  Phoradendron     flaves- 
cens 


TABLE  B 

38  Pinus    palustris 
36  .4rish'da  stricia 
33  iVj/sso  bt^ro 
32  Ptn«s  Elliottii 
27  Serenoa  serrulata 
24  Taxodium   imbricar- 

ium 
21  Magnolia  glauca 
21  Pinus  serotina 
21  Quercus  Calesbaei 
16  Chondrophora    nudata 
16  Cliftonia    monophylla 
12  /Zea;  glabra 
9  Sarracenia  flava 
8  Quercjis  cinerea 
8  Tillandsia   usneoides 
6  Nyssa  Ogeche 
6  Quercus    Marylandica 
6  Andropogon   Virgini- 

cus 
5  Qicercus  pumila 
5  Smilax  laurifolia 
5  Eriogonum  tomento- 

sum 
.")  Eupatorium   composi- 

tifolium^'- 
4  Liriodendron     Tuli- 

pifera 
4  Pinus   Taeda 
3  Liquidambar    Sty- 

raciflua 
3  C2/n'«o    racemiflora 
3  Phoradendron    flav- 

escens 
2  iEriocaulon   decangu- 

lare 
2  .leer  rubrum 
2  Quercus   nigra 
2  Ilelianthus  Radula 
2  Euthatnia  sp." 
2  Sarolhra    gentian- 
oides" 


40  Pinus  palustris 

34  Nyssa  bifiora 

32  Ptnits  Elliottii 

27  .4ris«tda  siricta 

26  Magnolia  glauca 

21  Quercus  Calesbaei 

13  Eupatorium   composi- 

lifolium^^ 
12  Cj/n'Ha    racemiflora 
10  Pinus  serotina 

9  /Zex  glabra 

8  Quercus  cinerea 

8  Liriodendron     Tuli- 
pifera 

8  Baptisia  perfoliata 

7  Quercus  nigra 

7  Cliftonia    monophylla 

7  Smilax  laurifolia 

7  Phoradendron    flav- 
escens 

7  Hypericum   fascicu- 
lalum 

7  Eriogonum    lomentos- 

6  ,4jidro;>ojo)»    Virfftni- 

5  Taxodium     imbricari- 

5  QMerci/s    Marylandica 
5  Kuhnistera  pinnata 
4  Myrica  pumila 
4  Pteridium    aquilinum 
4  Andropogon  glomer- 

atusl 
4  Tillandsia  usneoides 
3  Sarracenia  flava 
3  fmus  ff/abro 
2  Chondrophora    nudata 
2  Querctis  laurifolia 
2  Taxodium   distichum 
2  Osmanlhus  Americana 
2  Serenoa  serrulata 
2  Sarothragcntianoidcs^'- 


'  Seen  only  in  unnatural  habitats,  and  presumably  not  indigenous  to  the  region. 
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Finm  palustris,  Quercus  Catesbaei,  Q.  cinerea,  Q.  Marylandica, 
Liriochndron,  Pinus  Taeda,  P.  glabra,  Qitercm  laurifolia,  Tax- 
odium  di.slichum,  Osinanlhus,  CyrilJa,  Phoradendron,  Iltjpericum 
Jascicidalum,  Myrica  ptimila,  Arislida  strida,  Andropogon  Vir- 
ginicus,  Eriogonum,  Baptisia  perfoliata,  Kuhnistera  and  Pteridium 
are  more  abundant  in  the  northern  or  more  hilly  parts.  It  is 
significant  that  the  species  in  the  former  category  mostly  inhabit 
bogs,  shallow  ponds,  or  flat  pine-barrens,  while  those  in  the  latter 
prefer  dry  pine-barrens,  sand-hills,  hammocks,  rivor-swamps, 
etc.,  where  the  seasonal  fiuctuations  of  ground-water  arc  greater, 
thus  providing  a  deeper  zone  in  which  the  various  soil-forming 
agencies  can  work,  and  making  a  richer  or  at  least  less  sour  soil. 
The  following  notes  on  the  distribution  of  certain  species  may 
be  of  some  service  to  future  explorers  of  this  interesting  region. 

Pinus  Taeda  L.  On  this  route  almost  confined  to  the  bottoms  of  the  Altamaha 
and  Ohoopee  Rivers  and  Pendleton's  Creek. 

Pinus  glabra  Walt.  In  the  hammocks  of  Seventeen-Mile,  Tiger  and  Pendle- 
ton's Creeks  and  the  Ohoopee  River. 

Taxodium  distichum  (L)  Rich.  Seen  only  in  the  bottoms  of  the  two  rivers 
which  rise  north  of  the  Altamaha  Grit  region,  namely,  the  Altamaha  and  the 
( )hoopee. 

Taxodium  imbricarium  (Nutt.)  Harper.  Common  in  shallow  ponds  south  of 
the  .Vltamaha  River,  rare  north  of  there. 

Arundinaria  tecta  (Walt.)  Muhl.  Seen  only  in  a  branch-swamp  just  north  of 
Huffer,  or  six  miles  north  of  Douglas,  Coffee  County.  More  common  in  regions 
where  the  vegetation  is  on  the  whole  a  little  nearer  the  climax  condition. 

Serenoa  serrulata  (Mx.)  B.  &  H.  Rather  common  in  flat  pine-barrens  and 
related  habitats,  south  of  the  Altamaha.  Last  seen  about  six  miles  north  of  that 
river. 

Quercus  Marylandica  Muench.  First  seen  in  dry  pine-barrens  about  two  miles 
south  of  Hazlehurst  or  twelve  miles  from  the  Altamaha  River.  More  frequent 
northward. 

Quercus  nigra  L.    On  this  route  almost  confined  to  river-bottoms. 

Magnolia  grandiflora  L.  Seen  only  in  the  sandy  hammocks  of  Seventeen- 
Mile  and  Tiger  Creeks.  Associated  at  both  places  with  Pinus  glabra  and  Quercus 
laurifolia,  as  is  very  often  the  case. 

Sarracenia  Jlava  L.  This  species,  which  is  very  rare  in  the  typical  flat  pine- 
barrens  of  Southeast  Georgia  and  adjacent  Florida,  was  first  noticed  between 
.\llenville  and  Nashville,  Berrien  County.  It  is  frequent  from  there  to  Douglas, 
but  was  not  seen  often  north  of  the  Altamaha  River,  where  its  favorite  habitat, 
sloping  moist  pine-barrens,  is  scarcer. 

Liquidambar  Slyraciflua  L.  Noticed  only  in  the  Altamaha  River  bottoms; 
but  in  summer  it  would  doubtless  have  been  seen  oftener. 
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Baptisia  per/oliata  (L.)  R.  Br.  First  seen  about  2  milesnorthof  the  Altamaha 
River,  which  is  pretty  near  its  southwestern  limit. 

Cliftonia  monophylla  (Lam.)  Sarg.  Frequent  in  tlie  central  part  of  the  region, 
in  small  sour  swamps  whose  water  stands  at  very  nearly  the  same  level  throughout 
the  year.  Not  seen  between  the  Altamaha  and  fthoopee  Rivers,  a  distance  of 
about  35  miles. 

Ilex  myrtifolia  Walt.  Abundant  in  shallow  ponds  in  Berrien  County,  as  noted 
in  former  years.'-    Not  seen  north  of  the  Satilla  River  this  time. 

Nyssa  Ogeche  Marsh.  Abundant  in  the  Satilla  River  and  several  creeks,  but 
not  seen  north  of  the  Altamaha.  This  curious  little  tree  seems  to  be  confined  to 
bodies  of  water,  either  stagnant  or  flowing,  whose  level  fluctuates  not  less  than 
2  nor  more  than  6  feet  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


"See  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  17:  2()7-20S.     1906;  Southern  Woodlands  1';   15- 
16.    1907. 
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Cytology  of  Rhodochytrium. — Several  years  ago  in  a  preliminary 
paper,  Atkinson  reported  the  presence  in  North  Carolina  of  Rhodo- 
chytrium spilanthidis  Lagerh.  on  the  ragweed,  Ambrosia  artemisiaefolia. 
This  remarkable  parasite  was  discovered  in  1889  near  Quito,  Ecuador, 
on  a  species  of  Spilanthes.  A  peculiar  interest  centers  around  this 
form  because  of  the  transitional  position  which  it  occupies  in  our  phylo- 
genetic  scheme.  It  shows  a  relationship  on  the  one  hand  to  certain 
protococcoid  algae,  as  PhyUobium,  and  on  the  other  to  some  of  the 
chytridiaceous  fungi,  as  Synchylrmm. 

Griggs'  has  recently  published  a  highly  mteresting  as  well  as  exhaus- 
tive consideration  of  the  life  history  and  cytology  of  a  Rhodochytrium. 
The  retort-shaped  cysts  appear  as  bright  red  specks  within  the  tissue 
of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  ragweed.  Rhizoids,  basal  and  lateral,  extend 
into  the  vascular  tissue  especially  the  phloem  elements.  The  cysts, 
which  are  formed  during  May  and  June,  become  zoosporangia,  producing 
zoosiwres  of  the  algal  tjT)e.  The  zoospore^  rarely  conjugate  except 
when  confined  to  small  amounts  of  fluid.  Those  which  come  to  rest 
upon  the  host  form  germ  tubes,  which  can  penetrate  the  tissues  at 
any  point.  As  a  result  of  the  infections,  other  temporary  sporangia 
are  formed  or,  if  it  is  later  in  the  season,  July  or  August,  resting  sporan- 
gia are  developed  instead.  These  resting  sporangia  differ  from  the 
temporary  sporangia  in  that  their  walls  are  thicker  and  they  remain  dor- 
mant till  the  following  season.  The  walls  of  the  resting  sporangia 
consist  of  three  layers,  the  outer  of  which  is  formed  first.  The  two 
outer  layers,  which  are  composed  of  cellulose,  constitute  the  exospore, 
while  the  endospore  consists  of  a  layer  of  non-cellulose  material. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Rhodochytrium  has  no  chlorophyll,  special 
consideration  is  given  to  starch  formation.  The  starch  grains,  so  far 
as  could  be  determined,  are  formed  in  the  cytoplasm  without  the  inter- 
vention of  i)lastids,  pyrenoids  or  other  specialized  protoplasmic  bodies. 
Ther(>  is  no  evidence,  even,  of  the  presence  of  microsomes  as  found  by 

1  (irigg.s,  K.  F.,  The  DcvclopiiKMil  and  Cytology  of  Rhodochyirimn.  Hot. 
C!az.  63:  )27-17.3.  pis.  11-1(1.   1912. 
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Strasburger  in  Marsilea  and  Pinus.  Cytological  evidence  sliows  that 
it  bears  a  close  resemblance  in  many  points  to  Synchytrium.  The 
question  of  species  on  the  different  hosts  and  the  theoretical  aspect  of 
relationship  to  other  thallophytes  is  treated  in  a  very  conservative 
manner. — ^P'rederick  A.  Wolf. 

The  Life  of  the  Pl.\nt. — More  interesting  to  tlie  general  reader 
than  to  the  trained  botanist  The  Life  of  the  Plant,  by  the  eminent  Rus- 
sian plant-physiologist  Timiriazeff,  is  curiously  uneven  in  merit.^  The 
lectures,  of  which  this  volume  is  one  fruit,  were  begun  in  1870,  and  the 
English  translation  by  Miss  Cher6ra6teff  is  from  the  seventh  Russian 
edition.  As  lectures,  skillfully  illustrated  by  ingenious  experiments 
they  must  be  fascinating  to  hear.  As  a  treatise  on  plant-physiology 
they  are  disappointing.  Remarkably  clear  in  the  description  of  phe- 
nomena and  in  the  discussion  of  the  causes  and  means  of  some  of  these, 
they  do  not  satisfy.  For  the  most  part  the  explanations  are  Correct, 
but  they  do  not  penetrate  even  that  short  distance  below  the  surface 
which  is  now  attainable.  ExtoUing  the  work  of  Darwin  but  making  no 
mention  of  DeVries,  silent  about  the  studies  of  others  on  the  problems 
of  breeding  and  heredity  except  for  petulant  allusions  to  some  fellow 
Russian  botanists,  we  are  taken  back  twenty  years  or  more,  when  reflec- 
tion and  fancy  rather  than  the  results  of  experiment  formed  the  bulk  of 
evolutionary  thought  and  publication.  One  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
resuhs  of  the  application,  during  the  last  two  decades,  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  physical-chemistry  to  those  phenomena  of  life  which  we 
can  reach  at  all,  the  phenomena  of  nutrition,  respiration,  growth,  and 
reprodu(;tion,  more  fully  appreciated  and  acknowledged.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  axiomatic  that  a  physiologist  should  know  anatomy; 
but  a  treatise  on  The  Life  of  the  Plant  should  be  possible  without 
extensive  anatomical  and  morphological  descriptions.  To  be  sure, 
anatomy  is  regarded  in  too  many  American  botanical  schools  as  "  dry 
bones"  or  is  omitted  altogether.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  descriptions 
of  seed,  root,  leaf,  and  wood  anatomy  are  necessary:  but  they  ought  not 
to  be.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  bound,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
more  attractive  than  satisfying. — G.  J.  P. 


' TimiriazcfT,   K.  A.,  The   1-ifo  of  the  Pl.mt.     London.   Longmans   Green  & 
Company,  1912.     ($2.50.) 
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Thk  Role  of  Secondary  Pigments. — In  a  preliminary  paper  A.  V- 
Kichter'  announces  some  important  conclusions  as  to  the  part  played  by 
coloring  matters  other  than  chlorophyll  in  the  process  of  photosynthesis. 
He  states  that  the  interpretation  of  Engolmann  as  to  the  role  of  second- 
ary pigments  is  incorrect.  These  pigments,  as,  for  instanc'e,  phycoery- 
thrin,  play  no  active  part  in  photosynthesis.  .\pparc'ntly  he  includes 
in  this  statement  the  possible  action  of  such  substances  in  affecting  the 
region  of  the  spectrum  in  which  absorption  takes  place.  In  short  then, 
according  to  Richter,  the  energy  of  absorption  and  assimilation  are  not 
equal  in  such  plants  as  the  red,  brown,  and  blue  green  algae.  When 
the  complete  results  have  been  published  it  will  no  doubt  be  easier  to 
follow  his  conclusions. — H.  M.  R. 


'  Hichtor,  A.  V.,  Farbe  und  Assimilation.      Ber.   d.   Deutschen  Bot.  Gesell. 
Bd.  30:  280-290,  1012. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT 

Dr.  H.  C.  Cowles,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  organizing  an 
International  Phytogeographical  Excursion  to  visit  the  United  States 
in  the  late  summer  of  1913.  A  number  of  European  plant  geographers 
have  already  signified  their  intention  of  joining  the  excur.sion,  including 
several  of  the  men  who  accompanied  the  tour  of  the  Briti.sh  Isles  in  1911. 
The  Transcontinental  Excursion  of  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
which  is  now  traversing  the  United  States,  includes  among  its  number 
two  well  known  botanists,  Dr.  Gunnar  Andersson,  of  the  University  of 
Stockholm,  and  Wladimir  Dubianskij,  of  the  Imperial  Botanical  Garden, 
St.  Petersburg.  Such  international  excursions  are  becoming  very  fre- 
quent and  popular,  and  those  to  wliich  we  allude  will  do  much  to  stinui- 
late  interest  in  the  natural  features  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  editors  of  the  series  of  Monographs  on 
Biochemistry,  which  is  being  published  by  Longmans,  Green  and  Com- 
pany, are  construing  their  subject  in  the  broadest  possible  manner.  The 
last  volume  to  appear  is  on  Soil  Conditions  and  Plant  Growth,  from  the 
hand  of  Dr.  Edward  J.  Russell,  of  the  Kothamstead  Experimental  Sta- 
tion. The  entire  series  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  botanists, 
including  such  subjects  as  The  Nature  of  Enzyme  Action,  The  Vegetable 
Proteins,  Colloids,  etc. 

A  very  sane  Jind  practical  course  of  nature  study  work  has  been  out- 
lined by  Mrs.  Gregson,  an  Englishwoman,  in  her  small  book  The  Story 
of  Our  Trees  (Cambridge  University  Press).  A  series  of  twenty-four 
lessons,  following  the  course  of  the  school  year,  is  devoted  to  suggestions 
for  elementary  work  on  the  lines  which  form  the  basis  for  scientific  for- 
estry. British  materials  are  used,  of  course,  throughout  the  book,  but 
it  would  be  easy  for  American  teachers  to  select  native  forms  to  illus- 
trate a  similar  course. 
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EFFECT  OF  SOLANINE  ON  THE  POTATO  PLANT' 

J.  J.  SKIXXEIl 
Bureau  of  Soils,  Wasltington,  I).  C. 

In  connection  wdth  the  investigation  of  the  unprockictivity 
of  some  potato  soils,  the  effect  of  solanine  on  the  gi-owth  of 
potatoes  was  studied.  Solanine  is  a  constituent  of  the  potato 
vine  and  occurs  in  appreciable  quantities  in  young  potato  sprouts. 
In  as  much  as  solanine  is  a  constituent  of  potatoes,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  its  effect  on  growth  when  presented  to  the  plant. 

Otto  and  Kooper,=  also  Albo,'  showed  that  nicotine,  which  is 
a  constituent  of  the  tobacco  plant,  was  beneficial  to  the  growth 
of  tobacco.  These  experiments  were  made  by  adding  nicotine  to 
culture  solutions  in  which  the  plant  was  growing. 

Lutz^  has  shown  that  atropine,  which  is  a  constituent  of  Atropa 
belladona,  is  harmful  to  the  growth  of  that  plant.  His  experi- 
ments were  made  by  adding  atropine  to  sand  in  which  the  plant 
was  growing. 

The  experiments  conducted  to  test  the  effect  of  solanine  on  the 
growth  of  potatoes  were  made  by  growing  the  potato  plants  in 
aqueous  solutions.  The  potatoes  were  sprouted  on  perforated 
aluminum  disks  floated  on  the  surface  of  a  pan  of  water  by  means 
of  cork  or  rubber  floats.  When  the  sprouts  were  about  two  inches 
high  the  mother  potato  was  removed  from  the  plant,  leaving  the 
roots  and  top  intact,  thus  forcing  the  seedling  to  live  upon  the 
culture  media  furnished.     The  young  plants  were  then  supported 

'  From  tlic  hiboratory  of  Soil  Fertility  Investigations,  by  permission  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

-  Otto,  It.  and  Kooper,  W.  D.  The  influence  of  poisonous  alkaloid  solutions 
on  soil  and  plants.     Landw.  Jahrb.,  39,  397  (1910). 

'  .41bo,  G.  The  physiological  role  of  nicotine  in  the  tobacco  plant.  Contrib. 
Biol.  Veg.  Roy.  1st.  Bot.,  Palerno,  3,  69.  1902. 

•  Lutz,  M.  L.    Recherches  sur  la  nutrition  des  veg6taux  a  I'aide  de  substances 
azot(56s  de  nature  organique  (aminis  sels  d'ammonium  composes  et  alcaloides.) 
Thfise,  Paris,  (1898);  .\nn.  Sci.  Nat.  Bot.  (S),  7,  1.  1899. 
2.-).3 
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in  corks  and  put  in  the  culture  bottles,  one  plant  to  each  bottle, 
containing  250  cc.  of  solution.  The  culture  method  and  manner 
of  securing  uniform  plants  was  similar  to  that  described  in  an 
earlier  volume  of  this  journal.' 

Solanine  being  almost  insoluble,  could  be  used  in  only  one 
concentration,  namely,  a  saturated  solution.  Purified  distilled 
water  was  used  as  the  culture  solution  in  the  first  experiments. 
Four  cultures  of  distilled  water  as  a  control  and  four  of  water 
containing  the  solanine  were  started  March  9  and  continued  until 
April  5,  when  the  green  weight  was  taken  and  recorded.  The 
culture  solutions  were  changed  every  three  daj^s  during  the  experi- 
ment. The  green  weight  of  the  four  cultures  in  distilled  water 
was  8  grams  and  the  weight  of  the  four  cultures  containing  sola- 
nine  was  6.6  grams.  From  this  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  slight 
harmful  effect  from  the  solanine.  This  test,  as  stated  above,  was 
made  in  distilled  water  in  which  the  solanine  is  very  difficultly 
soluble  only  to  the  extent  of  a  few  parts  per  million  in  cold  water. 

Other  experiments  were  next  made  in  which  the  water  was 
boiled  to  aid  in  getting  the  solanine  in  solution.  Three  cultures 
of  distilled  water  as  a  control  and  three  of  the  water  containing 
solanine  were  used.  Both  the  control  and  the  solanine  solutions 
were  boiled  and  after  cooling  were  aerated.  The  solanine  was 
more  soluble  in  the  hot  water,  so  that  a  saturated  solution  could 
be  made,  which,  however,  still  contained  less  than  fiftj^  parts  per 
million.  The  plants  grew  from  June  13  to  July  1.  The  sglutions, 
as  before,  were  changed  every  three  days.  Two  of  the  solanine 
plants  were  killed  in  this  experiment  and  the  one  that  survived  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  days  weighed  only  0.26  grams  wliile  the  three 
control  plants  in  the  distilled  water  weighed  1.84  grams.  It 
is  apparent  that  in  these  distilled  water  cultures  the  solanine  had 
a  detrimental  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  potato  plant. 

The  effect  of  solanine  on  growth  was  also  tested  by  using  potato 
soil  extracts  as  culture  solutions.  The  extract  of  a  good  soil  and 
a  poor  soil  was  used  in  this  test.  To  obtain  any  appreciable 
amount  of  solanine  in  solution,  the  extract  had  to  be  boiled  as 

'Skinner,  J.  J.  Water  Culture  Method  For  Experimenting  Witli  Potatoes. 
Plant  World  2,  249.     1908. 
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before,  aiul  tlieu  jillowcd  to  cool  ami  aerate.  The  control  in 
soil  extract  as  nutrient  solution,  was  heated  in  the  same  manner 
so  as  to  have  all  conditions  alike  except  the  presence  of  solanine. 
For  each  treatment  three  cultures  were  grown.  The  plants  were 
put  in  fresh  solution  every  three  days.  The  experiment  was 
conductetl  from  October  7  to  November  10.  The  treatnient  and 
green  weights  are  given  in  Table  1. 


Fig.  1.     Showing  the  harmful  effect  of  Sohuiine  on  potato  phmts.      /,  Soil  ex- 
tract with  Solanine;  2,  Soil  extract  without  Solanine. 


The  solanine  proved  to  be  harmful  in  each  of  these  tests. 
With  the  good  soil  extract  as  the  nutrient  solution  the  growth 
was  reduced  from  6.82  grams  to  2.  33  grams,  a  decrease  of  66  per 
cent,  and  with  the  poor  soil  extract  from  4.60  to  1.83  grams, 
a  reduction  of  60  per  cent.  The  growth  in  the  good  soil  extract 
with  and  without  solanine  is  shown  in  figure  1. 
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In  another  experiment  conducted  at  a  different  time  essen- 
tially the  same  results  were  obtained.  The  solanine  again  being 
dissolved  by  heating  as  before.  The  plants  grew  from  June  13 
to  July  15.  The  solutions  were  changed  as  before,  every  three 
days.  The  weights  of  the  three  plants  in  the  soil  extract  control 
was  2.72  and  the  corresponding  solanine  cultures  were  1.98  grams. 
The  soil  extract  from  another  soil  gave  2.88  grams  and  the  corre- 

TABI.E  1. 

EJfcct  of  solanine  on  the  growth  of  polaloes. 

Green  weight  of 
3  cultures. 

Extract  of  good  potato  soil,  boiled, 6.82 

Extract  of  good  potato  soil,  boiled  +  solanine 2.33 

Extract  of  poor  potato  soil,  boiled, 4.60 

Extract  of  poor  potato  soil,  boiled  +  solanine 1 .83 

sponding  solanine  cultures  1.35  grams.  In  this  experiment  as  well 
as  the  others  given  in  this  paper,  the  roots  of  the  plants  were  also 
injured  by  the  solanine.  The  roots  in  the  solanine  cultures  did 
not  develop  and  branch  as  they  did  in  the  control  cultures. 

Although  solanine  is  a  constituent  of  potatoes,  it  is  apparent 
from  these  experiments,  in  which  distilled  water  and  soil  extract 
were  used  as  the  culture  solutions,  that  it  is  harmful  to  the  growth 
of  the  potato  plant,  when  presented  in  a  culture  solution. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BINOMIAL 
SYSTEM  OF  NOMENCLATURE 

HELEN  A.  CHOATE 

Smith  College,  Northnmplcn,  Massfichusells 

Despite  the  importance  of  binomial  nomenclature  in  modern 
hiology,  no  careful  study  appears  to  have  been  made,  or  at  least 
published,  as  to  its  origin  and  development  into  the  present  form. 
Such  references  to  the  subject  as  do  exist  are  of  a  very  general 
character  and  are  frequentlj^  erroneous,  following  one  or  the 
other  of  two  opposing  views.  The  most  commonly  accepted 
opinion  is  that  to  Linnaeus  alone  should  credit  be  given  for 
establishing  this  system,  while  others  hold  such  a  position  as  that 
of  Sachs'  and  see  in  Linnaeus'  work  no  original  contribution 
to  the  de^•elopment  of  the  system,  but  merely  the  firm  estabUsh- 
ment  of  methods  already  in  use.  That  either  of  two  such  diver- 
gent views  should  alone  be  correct  is  shown  by  experience  to  be 
inherently  improbable,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence  shows 
in  fact  that  the  truth  does  lie  between  these  two  extremes. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  was  little  or.no  recognized  system 
followed  in  the  very  earliest  plant  nomenclature.  Where  but 
one  plant  of  a  kind  was  known,  usually  a  single  name  was  suffi- 
cient, e.g.,  Clethra;  where  two  or  more  of  a  kind  were  known,  an 
additional  word  or  phrase  was  added  to  the  name  already  given 
to  distinguish  the  different  kinds,  e.g.,  Mespilos  anthedon,  pre- 
cisely as  in  our  own  popular  terminology,  we  say  Chestnut,  but 
Red  Oak,  Pin  Oak,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  first  name  was  such 
as  we  would  now  regard  as  generic,  while  the  second  word  or 
phrase  was  specific;  and  both  the  generic  and  the  specific  parts 
nnght  consist  either  of  one  or  more  words,  although  naturally, 
as  the  number  of  known  species  increased,  many  of  the  specific 
names  developed  into  long  descriptive  phrases.     In  this  way  a 

'  Sachs,  J.,  History  of  Botany.  Translated  by  Garnsey  and  Balfour,  Oxford, 
pp.  33  and  83,  1900. 
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binary  system  of  nomenclature,  that  is,  one  in  which  a  plant 
received  two  distinct  designations,  a  generic  and  a  specific,  gradu- 
ally evolved,  varj'ing  in  form  from  the  'concise  names  used  by 
Brunfels,  where  a  single  word  commonly  served  for  a  specific 
name,  to  the  wordy  phrases  of  later  authors.  In  1623  appeared 
a  work  epoch-making  in  biological  nomenclature — Caspar  Bauhin's 
Pinax  Theatri  Botanici,  an  exhaustive  s>aion>Tny  of  all  the  species 
of  plants  then  kuowii.  But  of  chief  importance  from  our  point 
of  view  is  the  fact  that  here  the  binary  system  of  nomenclature 
is  definitely  recognized  and  consistently  followed.  No  new  fea- 
tures were  introduced,  but, the  complete  and  authoritative  charac- 
ter of  the  book  was  such  as  to  gain  general  acceptance  of  the 
methods  therein  adopted.  This  point  Sachs  emphasizes,  and 
claims  that  for  this  reason  as  much,  if  not  more,  credit  should 
be  given  to  Bauhin  as  to  Linnaeus,  who,  says  Sachs,  merely 
adopted  this  system  of  Bauhin's  and  established  its  universal 
use  by  his  employment  of  it  in  his  extensive  systematic  studies 
which  were  of  world  wide  influence.  Greene^  in  his  admirable 
Landmarks  of  Botanical  History,  as  well  as  in  personal  commin\i- 
cations,  for  which,  with  much  other  helpful  counsel,  I  am  most 
greatly  indebted  to  him,  expresses  substantially  the  same  view. 
This  is  the  basis  for  the  second  of  the  aforementioned  two  views 
held  today,  but  its  supporters  fail  to  recognize  any  difference 
between  our  modern  binomial  system  in  the  formation  of  which 
Linnaeus  had  so  large  a  part,  where  both  the  generic  and  specific 
name  are  intentionally  limited  to  one  word,  and  this  binar}'  system 
culminating  in  the  work  of  Bauhin,  the  main  points  of  which 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  Every  plant  received  both 
a  generic  and  a  specific  name;  (2)  The  generic  name  might  con- 
sist of  more  than  one  word;  (3)  The  specific  name  might  consist 
of  several  words  constituting  a  descriptive  phrase;  (4)  The  generic 
and  specific  name  might  each  consist  of  a  single  word,  thus  mak- 
ing the  name  binoniial.  Such  binomials,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  purely  accidental  and  represented  no  definite 
system. 

"  Greene,  Edw.  L.,  Landmarks  of   Botanical    History.     Smithsonian  Miscel- 
laneous Collections,  p.  31,  1909. 
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A  second  Mcp  towartl  a  binomial  system  of  nomouolature  was 
taken  by  Bachmaim'  better  known  as  Riviiius.  In  his  Intro- 
ductio  Universalis  in  Rem  Herbariam  (1693)  he  discusses  the 
subject  of  plant  names,  and  distinctly  recommends  a  binomial 
system  saying  "Ast  si  semel  quoddam  eorum  electum  fuerit 
tanqiiam  genericum,  e.  gr.  Horminum,  tunc  levissimo  artificio 
superadd!  potest  nota  specificae  differentiae  per  modum  cog- 
nominis."  (But  if  anyone  of  these  shall  be  once  selected  as  the 
generic  [name]  as  Horminum,  then  by  a  very  easy  device  a  notice 
of  the  specific  difference  can  be  given  also  by  the  character  of 
the  second  name).  This  method  of  nomenclature  seemed  to 
Rivinus  advisable  because  of  the  difficulty  of  using  the  long  and 
cumbersome  names  which  had  resulted  from  the  great  incre^ise 
in  the  number  of  species  known,  e.g.,  Convolvulus  perennis  hetero- 
clitiis,  floribus  herbaceis,  capsulis  foliaceis,  strobili  instar.  Espe- 
cially, in  his  opinion,  would  a  more  concise  method  be  advan- 
tageous in  thQ  names  of  medicinal  plants  used  by  apothecaries. 
Bachmann,  therefore,  clearly  saw  the  advantages  of  a  binomial 
nomenclature,  and  had  he  followed  his  own  precepts  consistently 
doubtless  he  and  not  Linnaeus  would  have  been  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  binomial  system. 

That  Linnaeus  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
is  well  knowm,  and  showai  by  references  thereto  in  his  writings. 
Following  directly  in  the  steps  of  Bauhin,  he  adopted  and  con- 
sistently used,  in  his  earlier  works  at  least,  a  binary  system  in 
which  however  the  generic  name  was  commonly  limited  to  a 
single  word,  while  the  specific  name  might  or  might  not  be  one 
word,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  consisted  of  a  descriptive 
phrase.  Such  names,  however,  he  evidently  found  cumbersome, 
and  we  are  fortunate,  indeed,  in  being  able  to  trace  the  steps 
whereby  he  was  led  to  the  use  of  a  more  concise  binomial  system. 
According  to  Professor  Fries^  such  a  system  was  first  devised  by 
Linnaeus  as  a  means  of  assisting  his  students,  who,  confused  by 
existing  methods  of  plant  nomenclature,  desired  some  more 
simple  method.     However  this  may  be,  the  earliest  printed  evi- 

'  Bachmann,  A.  (J.,  Introductio  Universalis  in  Rem  Herbariam,  p.  11. 
*  Quoted  by  Olsson-Seffer,  Jour,  of  Botany,  Sept.,  1904. 
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deuce  of  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  is  found  in  the  indexes 
of  certain  volumes  of  travel  by  Linnaeus,  to  which  my  attention 
has  been  called  by  B.  Daydon  Jackson,  who  has  most  kindly 
sent  me  many  valuable  suggestions  upon  the  subject  These 
are  the  Olandska  och  Gothlandska  Resa,  1745,  and  Wastgotha 
Resa,  1747.  In  the  index  to  the  earliest  of  these  we  find  such 
names  as  Juncus  sylvalicus,  J.  Bufonius,  Rumex  Lapathum,  R. 
Britannica,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  recognized  as  the  present 
names  of  species,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  such  short  forms 
were  used  orginally  merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  indexing. 
A  far  more  important  step  in  the  evolution  of  his  binomial 
system  was  the  appearance  in  1749  of  the  Pan  Suecus,  a  paper 
issued  in  the  Amoenitates  Academicae,  written  not  by  Linnaeus, 
but  by  one  of  his  pupils  under  his  direction.  In  spite  of  its  very 
great  value  thisi  paper  appears  to  have  received  heretofore  very 
httle  attention  in  its  relation  to  this  subject,  and  on  this  account 
I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  it  with  j^articular  reference  to 
the~nomenclature  used  therein.  The  article,  primarily  describing 
a  series  of  experiments  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
which  of  the  native  Swedish  plants  were  eaten  by  certain  domestic 
animals,  contains  a  list  of  plants  which  for  our  purpose  is  the 
only  important  part  of  the  article,  for  in  this  hst  a  binomial 
system  is  adopted  and  practically  consistently  carried  out. 

The  list  contains  the  names  of  866  plants  (856  consecutively 
numbered  as  in  the  Flora  Suecica,  2  additional  numbere,  8  unnum- 
bered) ;  22  of  these  have  to  be  disregarded,  mainly  because  they 
cannot  be  definitely  identified,  leaving  a  working  list  of  844. 
Of  these  754  or  90  per  cent  are  binonoials,  e.g:  Salicornia  mari- 
tima,  Hippuris  aquatica,  Callitriche  palustris,  Ligustrum  vulgare. 
In  form  these  names  are  apparently  identical  with  the  binomials 
used  by  Bauhin  and  also  with  those  employed  to-day.  So  far  as 
concerns  the  first  word,  which  is  generic,  this  is  true.  But  in 
respect  to  the  second  word  there  is  this  essential  difference,  that 
whereas  in  Bauhin  and  in  modern  nomenclature  this  second  word 
is  a  true  specific  name  consisting  of  a  single  word  (single  by 
chance  in  the  former  case,  and  by  intention  in  the  latter),  it  is 
in  the  Pan  Suecus  in  no  sense  a  specific  name  but  a  special  con- 
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cise  designation  termed  a  Mrial  or  vulgar  name,  adopted  by 
Linnaeus  to  be  used  for  convenience  in  place  of  the  long  unwieldy 
descriptive  phrase  which  was  still  retained  as  the  old  specific 
name. 

In  the  Philosophia  Botanica  which  appeared  two  years  later 
Linnaeus  saj^s :^  "Nomina  Trivialia  forte  admitti  possunt  modo, 
quo  in  Pane  suecico  usus  sum;  constarent  haec 

\'ocabulo   unico: 

^'ocabulo  hbere  undequaque  desumto. 
Ratione  hac  praecipue  evicti,  quod  differentia 
saepe  longa  evadit,  ut  non  iibique  commode  usurpeturdein  muta- 
tioni  obnoxia,  novis  detectis  speciebus"  ("trivial  names  may  be 
used  as  I  have  used  them  in  the  Pan  Suecus.  These  consist  of 
a  single  word  chosen  from  any  source  whatever.  We  are  con- 
\'inced  of  the  value  of  this  because  descriptions  of  specific  differ- 
ences often  become  very  long  so  that  they  cannot  be  conveniently 
used  evej-where,  and  are  subject  to  change  if  new  species  are 
discovered.") 

As  these  trivial  names  are  a  wholly  new  feature  in  nomen- 
clature and  Linnaeus'  principal  contribution  thereto,  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  consider  their  relations  to  the  specific  name  in  each 
case  and  if  possible  to  determine  the  source  from  which  Linnaeus 
took  them.  This  can  readily  be  done  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  nanies  in  the  list  in  the  Pan  Suecus  are  numbered  identically 
with  the  same  plants  in  the  Flora  Suecica,  where  not  only  the 
specific  name  attributed  to  the  plant  by  Linnaeus  is  given,  but 
also  sjTionjTnous  names  of  other  botanists.  A  careful  study  of 
the  entire  list  shows  that  Linnaeus  drew  these  trivial  names  from 
four  sources  as  follows:  (1)  Generic  names  used  by  earher  botan- 
ists, 118 — 13.9  per  cent;  (2)  Adopted  from  specific  name,  365 — 
43.2  per  cent;  (3)  Composed  from  words  used  in  specific  name, 
49 — 5.8  per  cent;  (4)  Entirely  new  words,  312 — 36.9  per  cent. 
Although  Linnaeus  says  that  the  trivial  names  may  be  chosen 
from  any  source  whatever,  thus  allowing  for  the  use  of  purely 
arbitrary  names,  which  later  came  to  be  frequently  employed, 

'Linnaeus,  C,  Philosophia  Botanica,  .Stoclchohn,  p.  202,  1751. 
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the  classification  given  above  shows  that  in  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  cases  the  names  are  words  which  were  in  some  way  associated 
with  the  plant,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  first  group,  practi- 
cally every  name  is  descriptive.  • 

Such  a  list  would  doubtless  have  had  great  influence  on  nomen- 
clature, but  the  appearance  in  1753  of  the  Species  Plantarum, 
in  which  every  species  received  a  trivial  name,  definitely  deter- 
mined the  method  of  future  nomenclature.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  844  trivial  names  used  in  the  Pan  Suecus 
Linnaeus  retained  in  the  Species  only  322,  substituting  for  the 
remaining  522  names  others,  selected  however  from  the  same 
sources  as  in  the  Pan  Suecus  and  representing  his  final  improve- 
ment of  the  system  in  detail.  These  trivial  names  were  placed 
in  the  margin  opposite  the  specific  names,  as  Linnaeus  says  in 
the  preface^  "Trivialia  nomina  in  margine  apposui,  ut  missis 
ambagibus,  uno  quamlibet  Herbam  nomine  complecti  queamus." 
("I  have  placed  the  trivial  names  at  one  side  in  the  margin  in 
order  that,  freed  from  ambiguity  we  may  be  able  to  distinguish 
any  plant  whatsoever  by  a  single  name"),  and  in  his  own  diary 
we  find'  "Nomina  trivialia  woro  forut  ohorde.  Linnaeus  inforde 
dem  ofverallt.  Det  war  detsamme  som  att  satta  kljipp  i  klocka. 
Twa  namn  kunna  liitt  minnas,  latt  namnas  och  skrifvas,  langt 
battre  an  som  forut  skedde,  langa  definitioner."  ("Nomina 
trivialia  were  before  unheard  of.  Linnaeus  introduced  them 
everywhere.  It  was  like  putting  a  clapper  in  a  bell.  Two  names 
are  easy  to  remember,  easy  to  pronovmce  and  -wTite,  much  better 
than  was  done  before — long  definitions.") 

It  must  be  noted  hower  that  Linnaeus  did  not  consistently 
follow  his  own  principles  and  some  trivial  names  composed  of 
two  words  occur  even  in  the  Species  Plantarum.  The  advantage 
of  this  concise  form  of  name  was  soon  recognized  and  these  trivial 
names  were  adopted  and  are  now  universally  used  as  specific 
names,  displacing  the  older  descriptive  phi-ases,  which  survive 
however  in  the  modern  spioptical  descriptions  commonly  called 
diagnoses.     Here  then  we  have  a  binomial  system,  deliberately 

*  Linn&euB,  C,  Species  Plantarum,  Stockholm,  Int,  1753. 
'  Quoted  by  Olsson-Seffer,  Jour,  of  Botany,  Sept.  1904. 
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planned  and  for  this  reason  essentially  different  from  the  acci- 
dental binomials  of  the  earlier  binary  system.  Since  the  time  of 
Linnaeus  practically  no  change  has  taken  place  in  our  method  of 
nomenclature,  and  his  system  is  used  today,  refined  only  in  techni- 
cal details.  Our  system,  therefore,  represents  not  the  creation 
of  one  man  but  a  gradual  evolution  marked  by  the  four  main 
steps  here  outlined,  of  which  steps  Linnaeus  took  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

1.  The  development  of  a  binary  system  culminating  in  the 
work   of  Bauliin. 

2.  The  definite  recommendation  by  Bachmann  that  the  system 
be  binomial. 

3.  The  introduction  by  Linnaeus  of  a  binomial  system  through 
the  use  of  trivial  names. 

4.  The  universal  adoption  of  these  trivial  names  as  specific 
names,  and  the  establishmeilt  of  our  modern  binomial  system. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  binomial  system  of  nomenclature 
such  as  is  now  employed  might  easily  have  arisen  as  the  result 
of  the  first  two  steps  here  outlined  had  the  recommendation  of 
Bachmann  been  supported  by  some  botanist  of  preeminent  influ- 
ence. Such  however  was  hot  the  case,  and  our  modern  binomial 
nomenclature  in  fact  owes  its  most  characteristic  feature  directly 
to  the  introduction  by  Linnaeus  of  the  trivial  names,  as  I  trust 
this  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  system  sufficiently 
shows. 


THE  PHYLOGENY  OF  GRASSES' 
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Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  grasses,  and  also  to  consider  the  essential  differences 
between  the  tribes  of  grasses  and  their  probable  derivation  from 
a  common  ancestral  type.  Grasses  have  come  from  the  lilies 
or  from  hly-Uke  plants  by  a  reduction  in  the  nun^ber  of  tlic  parts 
of  the  flower.  From  the  fact  that  grasses  differ  from  the  UUes 
in  just  those  characteristics  which  make  them  more  Ukely  to 
survive  the  attacks  of  voracious  animals,  it  may  be  that  the 
stress  of  being  fed  upon  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
evolution  of  the  grasses. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  Ulies  to  produce  the  grasses,  let  us  consider  the 
structure  of  a  tjTiical  Uly.  Perhaps  the  Easter  lily  is  the  most 
famiUar  example.  Here  we  find  apparently  six  white  petals  but 
we  know  that  the  outer  three  are  sepals.  We  notice  also  that 
there  are  sbc  stamens  in  two  whorls  of  three  each,  and  a  three 
lobed  or  tricarpellarj^  pistil.  The  first  step  was  a  reduction  in 
the  lobes  of  tlie  pistil  by  causing  them  to  become  smaller,  func- 
tionless,  and  finally  to  disappear.  Along  with  this  reduction  in 
the  lobes  of  the  pistil  came  a  greater  and  greater  tendency  to 
take  on  the  grassy  habit  of  growth.  A  modification  of  the  peri- 
anth also  took  place.  As  we  pass  through  the  rushes  the  peri- 
anth becomes  more  "chaffy"  and  at  last  is  reduced  to  mere 
bristles,  although  in  some  of  the  rushes  we  find  that  one  whorl 
has  disappeared  and  that  the  pistil  no  longer  has  three  lobes. 
These  modifications  in  addition  to  a  grassy  appearance  seem  to 
iudicalc  tliat  these  rushes  (the  Eriocaulaceae)  are  intermediate 
l)("tw(>cn  the  lihes  and  the  gi-asses.  The  first  grasses  were  prob- 
ably all  species  of  the  same  genus— a  primitive  group,  jjrobably 

>  Published  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  -Agriculture. 
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very  similar  to  tlie  bamboos  as  wc  know  them  today.  But  in 
any  outlino  of  i)hylogen>-.  when  we  state  that  one  form  has  given 
rise  to  another,  we  do  not  mean  that  that  form  as  it  now  exists 
has  given  rise  to  the  other,  but  that  it  is  the  descendant  of  that 
progenitor.  And  so  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  bamboos 
did  not  produce  all  other  grasses,  but  that  they  are  the  modern 
sm-vivors  of  a  primitive  tribe  that  did  give  rise,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  all  other  tribes  of  grasses. 

The  Bambuseae,  although  woody  and  often  attaining  a  height 
of  over  a  hundred  feet,  are  true  grasses.  Like  other  grasses 
their  stems  are  solid  at  the  joints,  and  live  only  until  flowers 
are  produced.  Bamboos  do  not  form  flowers  in  one  year,  but 
when  they  do,  hke  all  true  grasses,  they  die  down  to  their  per- 
ennial roots. 

We  find  in  the  bamboos,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  primi- 
tive tj^pe  of  grass,  the  flower  structure  which  is  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  all  the  grasses.  Here  the  perianth  has  been 
reduced  until  only  one  whorl  of  greatly  reduced  scales,  called 
lodicules,  remains.  The  stamens  are,  in  the  higher  bamboos, 
reduced  to  three;  one  whorl  having  disappeared.  The  pistil  tri- 
carpellary  in  the  Uly,  here  has  but  one  chamber,  although  it 
still  retains  two  or  three  branches  at  the  top,  showing  its  origin 
from  a  tliree  lobed  tji^e.  The  axis  bearing  the  flower  has  become 
so  short  that  all  that  remains  are  the  two  bracts  or  scales  (glumes) 
into  which  the  flower  has  retreated.  These  scales  in  the  ances- 
tral tj'pe  functioned  as  leaves.  The  flowers  in  the  primitive 
grasses  were  arranged  in  spikelets  or  tiny  spikes  and  this  struc- 
ture or  a  modification  of  it  is  characteristic  of  all  the  grasses. 

Having  reached  the  Bambuseae,  which  are  prim.itive,  let  us 
consider  the  probable  derivation  of  the  other  tribes.  In  the 
Gramineae  the  direction  of  evolution  has  been  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  flowers  in  the  spikelet.  Those  grasses,  then,  with 
relatively  more  flowers  in  the  spikelet  are  to  be  regarded  as 
lower  forms,  and  those  with  a  reduced  number  of  flowers  in  the 
spikelet  as  higher  forms.  It  must  follow  then  that  those  tribes 
w^hich  are  characterized  by  having  but  one  flower  in  the  spikelet 
have  developed  furthest  from  the  original  type — the  Bambuseae. 
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The  Bambuseae,  according  to  the  Besseyan  classification,^  have 
given  rise  to  three  lines  of  development  beginning  respectivelj^ 
with  the  Festuceae,  the  Phalarideae  and  the  Andropogoneae. 
These  three  lines  of  development,  which  for  convenience  we 
will  designate  as  the  Festucean  Line,  the  Phalaridean  Line,  and 
the  Andropogonean  Line,  have  given  rise  to  the  other  tribes,  as 
indicated  in  the  accompanj'ing  figure,  which  also  shows  a  dia- 
grammatic sketch  of  the  spikelet,  the  inflorescence,  and  the  flower 
of  one  genus  in  each  tribe.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  genera 
which  have  been  selected  to  typify  each  tribe: 


osNue 

COMMO.,..M. 

TBIBE 

Bamboo 
Brome  Grass 
Reed  Grass 
Oats 

Rye  Grass 
Buffalo  Grass 
Canary  Grass 
.   Millet 
Rice 

Blue  Stem 
Corn 

Bambuseae 

Bromus 

Festuceae 

Agrostideae 

Aveneae 

Lolium                   

Hordeae 

Bxdbilis 

Chlorideae 

Phalarideae 

Panicum                            

Paniceae 

Oryzeae 

Andropogoneae 

Zea ■ 

Maydeae. 

THE  FESTUCEAN  LINE 

The  Festucean  Line  is  characterized  by  having  spikelets  with 
larger  flowers  at  the  base  while  in  the  other  two  lines  the  spike- 
lets  are  with  larger  flowers  at  the  top. 

Begimxing  with  the  Festuceae,  we  find  grasses  with  from  two 
to  many  flowers  in  a  spikelet,  awTiless  or  with  a  terminal  awn, 
and  with  inflorescence  a  panicle  or  sometunes  a  raceme. 

The  Agrostideae  have  come  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Festuceae 
by  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  flowers  in  the  spikelet  to  one. 
Sometimes,  as  we  have  illustrated  in  Calamagrostis,  a  small  stalk 
or  rachilla  is  found  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  vestige  of  a  sec- 

»  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bessey,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  whoso  lectares  in  systematic  botany  have  been  of  great  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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ond  flower.  In  other  genera  of  this  tribe,  as  Agrostis  (Red  Top), 
this  rachilla  is  wanting. 

The  Aveneae  have  come  as  a  side  Une  from  the  Festuceae  by 
a  modification  of  the  position  of  the  awn.  In  the  Festuceae 
the  awni  when  present  is  ahva3's  terminal,  but  in  the  Aveneae 
it  is  ahvaj's  dorsal. 

Bj'  a  modification  of  the  inflorescence  another  side  line'  has 
arisen  from  the  Festuceae  which  has  produced  two  tribes,  the 
Hordeae  and  the  Chlorideae.  The  Hordeae,  which  include  such 
grasses  as  Avheat,  barley  and  rye,  were  produced  by  a  shortening 
up  of  the  panicle  or  the  raceme  of  the  Festuceae  into  a  spike — 
the  spikelets  being  sessile  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
main  stem  or  rachis.  The  Chlorideae  have  come  from  the 
Hordeae  by  further  modification  of  the  inflorescence.  In  this 
tribe  the  sessile  spikelets  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  but  both 
rows  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  rachis,  giving  the  spike  the 
appearance  of  having  a  single  row  of  spikelets. 

THE  PIIALARIDEAX  LINK 

The  Phalaridean  Line,  characterized  by  having  spikelets  with 
larger  flowers  at  the  top,  has  produced  the  Phalarideae,  the 
Paniceae,  and  the  Oryzeae.  The  Phalarideae  are  distinct  in 
that  the  spikelet,  which  is  jointed  above  the  empty  glumes  or 
scales,  has  only  one  perfect  flower  which  is  contained  in  the 
fifth  glume  or  scale.  The  four  empty  glumes  are  to  be  regarded 
as  vestiges  of  flowers  which  luive  been  eUminated  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  spikelet. 

The  Paniceae  have  arisen  by  a  direct  line  from  the  Phalarideae 
by  a  reduction  of  the  spikelet.  .\  joint  is  found  below  the  empty 
glumes  instead  of  above  as  in  the  Phalarideae.  As  representa- 
tive of  the  Paniceae  the  millets  are  probably  best  known. 

The  Orj'zeae  have  been  produced  as  a  side  lino  from  the  Phala- 
rideae by  a   lateral  flattening  of  the  spikelet,   wliich   contains 

'  .\  tribe  that  liu.s  ari.sen  as  a  side  line  is  one  that  has  been  produced  by  modifi- 
cations of  minor  importance.  It  is,  therefore,  very  closely  related  to  the  parent 
tribe  and  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  a  sub-tribe. 
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but  one  flower.  Like  the  Pauiceae  the  spikelets  have  the  joint 
below  the  empty  glume.  The  best  known  example  of  the  Oryzeae 
is  our  common  rice. 

The  Phalaridean  Line  has  also  given  rise  to  two  small  tribes, 
the  Zoysieae  and  the  Tristegineae — each  with  about  thirty  spe- 
cies, which  are  here  omitted  since  they  are  scarcely  known  in 
the  I'nited  States.  Thej'  are  closely  related  to  the  Paniceae, 
aixl  may  be  included  in  that  tribe  with  little  difficulty. 

THE  AXDROPOGONEAN  LINE 

The  Andropogonean  Line  like  the  Phalaridean  Line  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  spikelets  with  larger  flowers  at  the  top. 
In  this  last  line  of  development  are  found  two  tribes,  the  Andro- 
pogoneae  and  the  Maydeae,  both  distinguished  by  having  many 
spikelets  in  pairs  (rarely  in  threes  in  Andropogoneae)  one  sessile 
and  the  other  stalked. 

The  Andropogoneae  which  are  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  Paniceae,  but  of  soUd  stems  and  generally  larger  size,  include 
the  beard  grasses,  blue  stems,  and  sorghums.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  having  flowers  arranged  in  pairs  or  threes,  with  the 
central  one  perfect  but  the  lateral  ones  pedicellate  or  stalked, 
rudimentarj',  or  wanting. 

The  ^Laydeae  have  been  evolved  from  the  Andropogoneae  by 
the  separation  of  the  spikelets  into  staminate  and  pistillate 
clusters.  In  Zea  (our  common  corn)  the  ear  is  the  cluster  of 
pistillate  flowers;  each  grain  of  corn  is  a  pistil  and  the  silk  (the 
style  and  stigma)  runs  down  from  the  tip  of  the  ear  to  each  kernel 
of  corn.  The  tassel  at  the  top  of  the  corn  stalk  is  the  cluster  of 
staminate  spikelets,  in  which  of  course  only  stamens  are  pro- 
duced. In  both  the  ear  and  the  tassel  the  flowers  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  one  stalked  and  one  sessile,  showing  its  derivation  from 
the  Andropogoneae. 
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Vegetation  of  the  Transcaspian  Lowlands. — The  desert  region  to 
the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  though  never  thoroughly  worked  botani- 
cally,  was  explored  by  Ove  Paulsen  in  1898-99,  on  the  Second  Danish 
Pamir  Expedition,  and  he  has  already  published  various  papers  on  the 
systematic  botany  of  the  region  explored.  The  present  volume'  is 
largely  devoted  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Trans- 
caspian Desert;  it  is  well  illustrated,  and  what  with  its  clear  descriptions, 
the  discussion  of  formations  and  growth  forms,  the  accounts  of  vegeta- 
tion from  selected  localities,  together  with  plant  hsts  and  statistics,  it  is 
possible  for  one  accustomed  to  such  studies  to  form  a  satisfactory  and 
relatively  complete  picture  of  the  distribution  and  characteristic  features 
of  the  plant  life  of  the  area  thus  far  under  investigation. 

Omitting  further  reference  to  the  numerous,  often  important,  details 
given  under  the  preceding  divisions  of  the  work,  a  brief  r(?sum4  of  the  clos- 
ing chapter,  with  its  main  conclusions,  is  all  that  will  now  be  attempted. 
Turkestan  and  Central  Asia  were  covered  by  the  sea  during  the  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary  periods,  and  with  the  emergence  of  Transcaspia 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Quaternary  the  climate,  previously  moist  and 
favorable  to  plant  growth,  became  dry.  As  a  necessary  result,  the 
plants  of  what  is  now  the  Transcaspian  Desert  must  die  or  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  this  region  became  open 
to  immigration  from  neighboring  countries.  Under  these  circumstances 
a  relatively  large  number  of  endemic  species  developed,  but  the  close 
floristic  relationship  between  Transcaspia  and  the  surrounding  country 
shows  that  the  former  has  also  received  a  large  precentage  of  its  flora 
by  immigration.  Of  the  768  Transcaspian  species  enumerated,  the 
endemic  species  constitute  22  per  cent,  the  remainder  being  distributed 
towards  the  east,  north,  and  south  in  such  percentages  as  to  indicate 
that  a  larger  number  of  immigrants  are  from  the  south  than  from  any 
other  direction.  Most  of  the  genera  containing  endemic  species  have 
their  main  distribution  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  in  Western 
Asia,  an  indication  that  the  flora  of  Transcaspia  is  closely  related  to  the 
flora  of  those  countries. 

>  Paulsen,  Ove,  Studies  on  the  Vegetation  of  the  Transcaspian  Lowhiuds.     The 
Second  Danish  tamir  Expedition,  pp.  279  and  map.     Copenhagen,  1912. 
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Of  the  systematic  investigations  of  individual  genera  that  have  been 
begun  the  author's  report  is  very  brief,  but  enough  is  presented  to  indi- 
cate substantial  progress,  in  the  course  of  which  the  story  of  ancestral 
forms  and  the  derivation  and  migrations  of  species  that  have  arisen  from 
them  since  early  Tertiary  times  is,  at  least  in  part,  being  unravelled. 

V.  M.  S. 

Soil  Fungi. — This  paper'  is  the  result  of  a  recent  investigation  on 
the  fungi  in  arable  soils.  It  consists,  in  the  main,  of  a  monograph  of 
the  forms,  some  of  which  are  new  to  science,  which  the  author  obtained 
by  a  method  of  isolation  somewhat  different  from  any  that  has  hitherto 
been  employed  in  work  with  soil  fungi.  This  method  is  carefully  de- 
scribed in  the  paper.  Nearly  all  the  forms  were  found  to  be  obligate 
saprophytes.  As  is  pointed  out,  however,  failure  to  isolate  certain  forms 
may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  suitable  media  and  other  environmental  factors. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  in  plant  pathological  work  the  applica- 
tion of  rational  methods  of  control  necessitates,  first  of  all,  not  merely 
circumstantial  evidence  relative  to  the  organism  involved  but  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  its  life  cycle.  It  is,  of  course,  generally  recognized 
that  even  though  certain  forms  are  known  to  hibernate  in  decaying  plant 
tissues,  yet  one  might  not  be  able  to  isolate  them  because  they  do  not 
grow  in  culture  or  only  so  slowly  as  to  be  overrun  and  their  growth  thus 
inhibited.  Those  who  have  done  any  considerable  amount  of  culture 
work  realize  that  certain  facultative  parasites  seem  to  have  a  dormant 
period  durmg  which  time  growth  on  media  cannot  be  induced,  and  that 
others  can  be  cultured  only  on  sterilized  portions  of  the  host  or  in  an 
extract  from  it. — Frederick  A.  Wolf. 


'  Jensen,  C.  N.,  Fungous  Flora  of  the  Soil.    Cornell  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  315: 
415-301,  figs.  100-134.     1912. 
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With  tlie  settlement  of  the  North  American  continent  and  the  exploi- 
tation of  its  resources,  such  as  the  cbainage  of  its  swamps,  the  removal 
of  the  original  forests,  and  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  in  arid 
districts,  the  original  condition  of  the  land  surface  and  its  vegetation 
will  be  clianged  forever.  Civilization  in  the  form  of  agriculture  has 
played  sad  havoc  with  native  vegetation,  destroying,  driving  back  and 
exterminating  most  plants,  domesticating  few.  Fire  and  lumbermen 
have  destroyed  our  forest  wealth.  The  building  of 'railroad  embank- 
ments across  streams  has  disturbed  the  natural  drainage  and  the  filling 
of  hollows  and  valleys  with  cit.y  rubbish  has  contributed  to  the  same  end. 
Clouds  of  smoke  from  locomotives  and  large  manufacturing  plants  have 
done  much  to  destroy  the  native  vegetation  of  our  countrj'.  Smelter 
fumes  are  also  responsible  for  much  devastation  to  vegetation  at  dis- 
tances as  great  as  forty  miles.  But  why  multiply  instances  which 
are  familiar  to  everyone  who  has  the  best  development  of  our  country 
at  heart,  for  with  this  devastation  in  view,  it  is  important  for  this  genera- 
tion of  botanists  and  scientists  to  leave  in  printed  form,  in  photographs, 
in  maps  and  in  other  illustrations  a  record  of  the  original  appearance  of 
the  country  before  the  march  of  civihzation  has  entirely  destroyed  pri- 
meval conditions. 

In  a  series  of  twelve  volumes  the  writer  has  assembled  photographs, 
prints,  book  and  magazine  illustrations,  maps,  statistical  tables,  etc., 
that  depict  the  natural  vegetation  of  North  America,  the  plants  growing 
under  wild  conditions,  the  landscape  scenery,  the  geologic  formations 
(incidentally  shomi),  with  the  native  flora  as  it  existed  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1912.  The  collection  was  started  about  five  years  ago, 
and  no  trouble  was  spared  to  get  illustrations  which  show  the  original 
North  American  vegetation.  The  year  1911  was  chosen  as  the  j^ear  in 
which  to  finish  the  collection,  because  it  marked  the  completion  of  the 
writer's  Phytogeographic  Survey  of  North  America.  This  compendi- 
ous volume  of  790  pages  represents  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  travel 
in  various  parts  of  North  America,  and  in  its  writing  ten  years  of  liter- 
ary labor.  The  printed  book,  with  only  18  plates  and  32  figures  in 
the  text,  with  a  colored  map,  is  supplemented  by  the  twelve  volumes  of 
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Illustrations  of  North  American  Vegetation.  The  printed  volume  and 
the  single  set  of  twelve  volumes  with  two  supplementary  volumes  on 
Foreign  ^'egetation  and  Historic  Trees,  represent  one  work,  the  out- 
come of  a  conception  of  what  ought  to  constitute  a  permanent  record  of 
the  vegetation  of  North  America,  as  it  existed  before  the  original  vege- 
tation liad  disappeared  or  been  altered  irreparable  by  the  destructive 
agents  of  man. 

Tiie  method  adopted  in  mounting  the  illustrations  is  described  here- 
with. The  illustrations  brought  together  in  the  fourteen  volumes  have 
been  mounted  on  high  grade  manila  paper  (O^  x  llj  in.)  in  order  to 
conform  with  the  size  of  the  plates  in  Karsten  and  Schenck's  Die  Vegeta- 
tionsbilder.  Bound  in  light  olive  green  buckram  the  volumes,  it  is 
hoped,  will  not  be  subject  to  rapid  deterioration.  Thus  in  a  modest 
way,  without  undue  expense,  has  been  accomplished  for  North  Ameri- 
can vegetation  what  Mr.  Edward  S.  Curtis  has  done  in  the  publication  of 
his  magnificent  and  sumptuous  folios  of  Indian  life  in  twenty  volumes, 
issued  at  a  cost  of  S500,000  under  the  patronage  of  !Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan. Considering  the  smaller  size  of  many  of  the  photographs  in  the 
vegetation  collection,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  many  times  more 
than  the  total  number  in  the  Curtis  collection  of  Indian  pictures. 

Some  of  the  photographs  included  in  the  volumes  of  Illustrations  of 
North  American  Vegetation  were  taken  by  the  author  himself,  others 
were  obtained  by  piu-chase  and  exchange,  but  the  major  part  of  the 
illu.strations  were  obtained  from  illustrated  pamphlets  issued  by  rail- 
road, steamship,  hotel  and  land  improvement  companies',  that  have 
spared  no  trouble  and  have  gone  to  great  expense  to  represent  pictorially 
and  descriptively  the  scenic  features  upon  which  part  of  their  business 
depends.  Illustrated  post  cards  of  real  phji;ogeographic  value  have 
been  incorporated.  Several  of  the  monthly  and  weekly  magazines, 
such  as  Recreation,  Travel,  Outing,  Country  Life  in  America,  Sunset, 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  Pacific  Monthly,  etc.,  have  furnished 
many  valuable  pictures,  as  also  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum, 
which  has  an  extensive  series  of  photographs  of  the  Spanish  American 
countries  and  other  commercial  countries  of  the  world.  Government 
pubUcations  have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  illustrations,  originally  made 
at  great  expense  by  the  various  scientific  bureaus  at  Washington.  The 
following  have  been  most  prolific  sources  of  illustrative  material:  the 
bulletins  and  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  the  National  Herbarium,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Biological 
Survey.     Through  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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Forestry  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry, 
a  fine  collection  of  views  illustrating  Pennsylvania  vegetation  was 
secured.  Illustrations  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Missouri  Botani- 
cal Garden,  from  duplicate  scientific  memoirs,  obtained  from  various 
botanists,  have  been  incorporated.  JMuch  assistance  has  been  given  by 
Henry  Troth,  Charles  Gilchrist,  0.  F.  Cook,  Roland  Harper,  G.  N.  Col- 
lins, J.  N.  Rose,  T.  L.  Garrison,  H.  L.  Shantz,  D.  T.  MacDougal,  Silas 
Schumo,  Genji  Sato  Nakahara,  and  many  others. 

The  photographs  and  other  illustrations  thus  obtained  have  been 
arranged  in  the  volumes  in  the  sequence  of  the  phj-togeographic  regions, 
districts,  and  areas  as  set  forth  in  the  writer's  Phytogeographic  Sur- 
vey of  North  America,  so  that  each  volume  of  illu.strations  has  headings 
appropriate  to  its  contents.  It  is  hoped  that  these  volumes  will  aid  the 
future  student  of  North  American  vegetation  in  his  literary  and  research 
work,  and  will  remain  as  a  permanent  record  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
country  when  the  present  generation  of  botanists  will  have  ceased  from 
their  earthly  tasks.' — John  W.  Harshberger. 

Professor  Bruce  Fink  and  Mr.  Vernon  Lantis,  of  Miami  University, 
have  published  a  short  paper  in  The  Ohio  Naturalist,  describing  some  of 
the  principal  environic  conditions  for  vegetation  in  south-western  Ohio 
in  the  growing  seasons  of  1908  and  1909.  The  former  year  was  marked 
by  a  pronounced  drought,  and  the  latter  by  much  more  than  the  normal 
rainfall.  Comparative  climatological  data  for  these  years  are  given, 
covering  rainfall,  temperature,  evaporation,  and  soil  moisture.  The 
vegetational  conditions  for  the  two  seasons  are  contrasted  through 
descriptions  of  the  weed  floras  of  the  two  years,  of  the  comparative 
abundance  of  fungi  and  other  common  cryptogamic  plants,  of  the  con- 
dition of  shade  trees  on  soils  of  different  depth,  and  tiu-ough  .statistics 
of  the  yields  of  leading  crops. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  piece  of  work  might  have  been  carried  out 
with  much  greater  completeness,  the  authors  deserve  commendation 
for  having  conceived  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  and  having  given 
it  so  many  suggestive  ramifications.  It  seems  to  be  a.\iomatic  in  botany, 
just  as  in  all  other  fields  of  human  endeavor,  that  the  ground  which  has 
been  broken  will  soon  attract  many  hands  to  its  cultivation.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  Professor  Fink  will  soon  have  many 
imitators,  studying  those  aspects  of  the  correlation  between  climate  and 

'  Read  before  the  .Vmerican  Philosophical  Society,  .\pril  19,  1912. 
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vegetation  wliieh  eoine  near  to  liand  for  them.  Professor  Fink  regrets 
not  having  had  certain  pieces  of  apparatus,  notably  for  the  securing  of 
soil  samples  for  moisture  determination,  but  he  has  secured  just  as 
good  results  by  the  use  of  a  shovel  and  tin  can,  and  his  example  in  fore- 
going an  easier  but  more  expensive  method  is  meritorious.  The  only 
advice  that  might  be  offered  on  the  issue  of  Professor  Fink's  work  is 
that  anyone  who  undertakes  similar  operations  should  lay  out  before- 
hand a  very  definite  plan  of  action,  and  first  and  last  he  should  place 
only  a  modicum  of  reliance  on  the  generalized  climatological  maps  of 
the  "Weather  Bureau. 

It  would  require  some  temeritj^  to  plan  an  addition  to  the  already 
considerable  list  of  books  which  treat  of  the  history  of  the  biological 
sciences.  When  a  man  has  read  so  widely  among  the  works  of  the 
founders,  however,  that  he  is  impelled  to  write  about  them  out  of  sheer 
pleasure  to  himself,  that  even  his  literary  style  has  been  influenced  by 
that  of  the  old  natural  histories,  the  result  is  sure  to  be  pleasing.  These 
appear  to  be  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  L.  C.  Miall,  of  Leftwich, 
England,  has  written  his  The  Eariy  Naturalists;  Their  Lives  and  Work 
(Macmillan  and  Company).  In  some  places  the  author  is  too  biographi- 
cal and  too  brief,  but  through  most  of  the  volume  he  runs  on  very  inter- 
estingly, whether  talking  of  the  early  Greeks  or  of  the  middle  Eighteenth 
Century,  with  which  he  closes  his  narrative.  Miall  has  touched  even 
the  liest  known  of  the  founders  with  a  certain  freshness,  due  to  his 
writing  more  intimately  of  their  personalities  and  daily  lives  than  most 
historians  have  done,  and  to  his  relating  more  about  their  religious  and 
political  environage  than  most  of  us  have  known.  Among  the  less 
known  men,  considerable  interest  attaches  to  those  who  made  the  first 
records  of  the  natural  history  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  In 
spite  of  its  containing  much  that  is  being  retold,  the  volume  is  an 
eminently  enjoyable  one. 

A  correspondent  who  prefers  to  remain  unnamed  sends  the  following 
information  about  that  which  I  described  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
Plant  World  as  the  Kellerman  plant  press.  This  is  in  reality  the 
Hiker  press,  for  it  was  invented  by  Riker,  whose  glass  and  cotton 
mounts  for  flowers  and  insects  are  well  known.  My  correspondent 
advises  that  the  press  be  filled  in  this  order:  (1)  corrugated  board,  (2) 
blotter,  (3)  specimen,  (4)  thin  paper  the  specimen  lies  upon,  (5)  a  sheet 
of  cotton  l)atting  with  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  on  each  side  of  it,  (6)  thin 
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paper  on  which  lies  (7)  a  specimen,  (8)  blotter,  (9)  corrugated  board, 
and  so  on.  This  sounds  elaborate,  but  my  correspondent  puts  up  about 
4000  specimens  in  a  summer,  as  hobby  work,  and  has  used  his  methods 
in  travels  to  distant  places.  My  own  results  without  such  special 
care  are  satisfactory  for  purposes  of  teaching.  My  correspondent  fur- 
ther wTites:  "I  use  instead  of  a  lamp  a  No.  2  lantern,  which  is  much 
safer,  and  I  lay  my  press  on  a  frame  about  24  ins.  high.  I  also  always 
bring  the  ducking  that  surrounds  the  press  fully  up  to  the  top  and  tie 
it  around  the  top.  This  forces  the  draught  of  air  through  the  whole 
press." 

I  am  glad  to  submit  these  corrections  and  additions,  hoping  only  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  this  quick,  easy  and  efficient  method  of  drying 
plants. — Henry  S.  Conard. 

Professor  Samuel  J.  Record,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School,  has  written 
a  text  and  reference  book  entitled  Economic  Woods  of  the  United  States 
(John  Wiley  and  Sons).  The  principal  anatomical  features  of  wood 
are  discussed,  both  in  their  relation  to  its  physical  properties  and  with 
respect  to  their  value  as  diagnostic  characters  for  the  identification  of 
the  wood  of  different  tree  species.  An  extended  key  for  the  determina- 
tion of  woods  is  a  feature  of  the  book,  together  with  a  few  tables  of  physi- 
cal properties  of  timber,  about  forty  microphotographic  illustrations  of 
wood  sections,  and  full  citations  of  literature  under  each  anatomical 
topic  and  each  species  of  tree. 

Copies  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  the  Tuscaloosa  News  which 
have  been  sent  us  by  a  correspondent  indicate  that  considerable  interest 
is  being  manifested  in  Alabama  in  the  visit  which  Professor  De  ^'ries 
is  making  to  tlie  tyjie  locality  of  Oenothera  lamarckiana,  at  Dixie  Landing, 
near  Mobile.  Men  of  science  are  rare  in  the  south-eastern  states,  and 
appreciated  by  the  general  public  perhaps  less  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  particularly  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find 
that  the  local  scientists  of  Alabama  have  seen  to  it  that  their  daily  ]iapers 
contain  accurate  and  appealing  accounts  of  Professor  De  \'ric"s  and  his 
work. 


ail 


THE  HKAT  PRODUCED  BY  LEAVES 

MILDRED  SPARGO 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  the  spring  of  1911  my  attention  was  called  to  an  article 
in  the  Botanische  Zeitung  for  December,  1908,  by  Hans  Molisch, 
"Ueber  hochgradige  Selbsterwiirmung  lebeaider  Laubblatter," 
in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  experiments  on  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  leaves.  He  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation  and  transpiration,  packing  the  flasks  contain- 
ing the  leaves  in  sawdust,  and  keeping  them  in  a  cool  room. 
He  obtained  some  remarkable  rises  in  temperature,  which  he 
attributed  mainly  to  respiration,  partly  to  chemical  changes, 
and,  in  those  cases  where  the  temperature  rose  far  above  the 
thermo-death  point,  to  "tote-oxidation."  He  also  mentions 
ferments  and  enzymes  as  possible  sources.  In  all  cases  he  con- 
tinued reading  the  temperatures  until  he  obtained  a  second  rise, 
which  he  interpreted  as  being  due  to  the  growth  and  work  of 
microorganisms. 

His  experiments  are  interesting,  and  his  statements  well  borne 
out  by  the  results  obtained  from  them.  His  theory,  that  the 
production  of  heat  by  leaves,  whether  attached,  or  detached 
from  the  mother  plant,  is  due  almost  solely  to  respiration  has 
been  generally  accepted,  and  certain  interpretations  of  respira- 
tion by  some  investigators  are  based  largely  on  his  results  and 
the  conclusions  therefrom.  A  general  summation  of  his  experi- 
ments is  best  stated  in  his  own  words ;—"  lebende  frische  Laub- 
bhittei'  \ieler  Pflanzen,  vom  Sprosse  abgetrennt  und  in  grosseren 
Massen  beisammenliegend,  sich  binnen  wenigen  Stunden,  ohne 
Intervention  von  Microorganismen,  hochgradige  erwarmen,  oft 
so  stark,  dass  sie  infolge  der  selbst  erzeugten  Wiirme  vom  Tode 
ereilt  werden." 
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Carefully  observing  all  of  his  precautions,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  duplicate  his  experiments.  He  used  a  flask  covered 
with  wicker  packed  in  a  wooden  box  filled  wdth  sawdust,  and 
performed  liis  experiments  in  a  north  room  where  the  tempera- 
ture was  low  and  fairly  constant. 

The  experiments  heroin  reported  wore  carried  on  in  a  base- 
ment room,  where  the  temperature  was  rarcl}'  higher  than  22°C.'., 
and  varied  not  more  than  5°  or  6°.  In  the  earliest  exi^criments, 
Dewar  flasks  were  used.  These  were  placed  in  wooden  boxes 
and  tightly  packed  with  excelsior.  The  only  part  of  the  flask 
uncovered  was  the  upper  rim  of  the  neck,  which  was  covered 
with  paraffin  to  obviate  any  leakage  should  the  cork  not  fit 
perfectly.  The  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  in  every  case,  was 
in  the  mass  of  leaves. 

Freshly  picked,  dry  leaves  were  used  (dampness  would  pre- 
vent free  interchange  of  air,  and  would  hasten  decomposition), 
and  their  weight  determined.  Mohsch  used  from  3.5  to  5  kg. 
of  leaves,  never  less.  Though  he  gave  no  dimensions  of  his 
apparatus,  from  the  figure  accompanying  the  article  it  ajipoars 
to  have  been  a  regulation  laboratory  carboy  in  its  box. 

The  half-litre  Dewar  flasks  used  held  in  no  case  more  than 
75  grams.  As  no  results  were  obtained  in  the  experiments, 
flasks  of  larger  capacity  were  employed  in  succeeding  experi- 
ments. The  following  flasks  were  used;— the  half-litre  Dewar 
flasks;  2-litre  flasks,  which  held  from  170  to  225  grams;  4-litre 
flasks,  holding  300  to  325  grams  (the  latter  were  wrapped  in  thick 
folds  of  soft  paper  and  closely  packed  in  excelsior  in  a  wooden 
box);  and  a  large  carboy  of  about  12  gallons  capacity.  This 
was  of  tliick  glass,  and  was  firmly  packed  in  excelsior  in  a  strong 
wooden  box.  Not  more  than  3  kg.  of  the  smallest  leaves  could 
be  packed  into  this  large  carboy,  and  the  question  arises  as  to 
what  means  Molisch  used  to  get  5  kg.  into  a  flask  apparently 
no    larger. 

As  the  tables  given  below  indicate,  the  leaf-masses  used  did 
not  affect  the  results  in  any  way.  Attempts  were  then  made  to 
sec  if  the  quantity  of  leaves  in  a  given  flask  affected  the  result. 
One  Dewar  flask  was  tightly  packed  with  young  Sedum  leaves, 
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th(>  weight  u.sod  being  70  grams.  Another  was  hghlly  filled 
with  just  half  the  amount.  As  will  be  noted  (table  1)  this  had 
no  effect  on  the  temperatures. 

According  to  ]\Iolisch,  the  rises  in  temperature  can  not  be 
attributed  to  the  respiration  and  work"  of  microorganisms,  since 
he  was,  in  several  cases,  careful  to  examine  the  leaves  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  maximum,  and,  though  finding  the  leaves 
brown  and  dead,  they  were  apparently  free  from  microorgan- 
isms. However,  after  fom-  days  (the  time  of  the  second  maxi- 
mum) he  found  the  leaves  overgrown  with  microorganisms, 
chiefly  fungi.  In  only  one  case  in  our  experiments  were  any 
fungal  growths  evident,  (and  these  but  slight)  and  in  very  few 
was  there  any  evidence  of  bacterial  growth. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  tables,  it  was  impossible  in  any  way 
to  duplicate  the  results  obtained  by  Molisch.  In  only  two  ex- 
periments was  there  any  appreciable  rise  in  temperature.  The 
first,  in  leaves  of  Tilia,  (table  5)  which  rose  6.4°  in  seven  hours, 
is  easil}^  explained  when  the  first  reading  of  the  Dewar  flask  is 
noted.  The  leaves  were  picked  in  the  sunshine  on  a  hot  day, 
and  immediately  placed  in  the  flasks.  The  temperatures,  as 
is  observed,  differ  by  only  one  degree  (due  to  the  much  greater 
mass  in  the  carboy)  which  proves  that  the  heat  exhibited  by  the 
leaves  in  the  carboy  was  simply  a  result  of  the  previous  external 
temperature. 

The  leaves  exhibiting  the  other  rise  in  temperature  were  Rohi- 
nia.  As  will  be  noticed  (table  6,  B),  the  rise  did  not  come  for 
six  days  (after  wliich  length  of  time  Mohsch  found  plentiful 
growth  of  microorganisms)  and,  as  stated  in  the  table,  the  con- 
dition of  the  leaves  gave  strong  evidence  of  bacterial  decay. 

Molisch  used  leaves  which  were  fully  mature,  their  period  of 
growth  past,  while  the  leaves  first  used  in  our  experiments  were 
very  young,  growing  in  the  open  in  the  early  spring.  Since  in 
young  leaves  respiration  is  often  more  intense  than  in  fully  grown 
leaves,  one  would  suppose  that  more  positive  results  would  be 
obtained  in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall.  However,  in  order  that 
all  the  conditions  under  which  Molisch  worked  would  be  as 
nearly  duplicated  as   possible,   experiments  were   made   in   the 
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months  of  September  and  October,  when  the  leaves  were  in  the 
same  condition  as  those  used  by  ]Mohsch.  Again  negative  re- 
sults were  obtained. 

The  accompanjang  tables  give  the  results  of  experiments 
carried  on  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  imder  exactly  the 
conditions  described  by  Mohsch.  It  will  be  noticed  that  leaves 
of  various  forms  and  degrees  of  succulency  were  used; — the 
membranaceous  ones  of  Pirus,  subcoriaceous  leaves  of  Vitis, 
coriaceous  leaves  of  Hydrangea,  the  tomentose  ones  of  Tilia, 
succulent,  closety  growing  leaves  of  Sedum,  and  the  compound 
leaves  of  Rohinia  and   Daucus. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  readings  were  sometimes  continued  for 
14  days  or  more,  to  obtain  a  possible  rise  from  fungal  or  bac- 
terial growtlis — Mohsch's  "second  maximum." 


TABLE  1 
Sedum  acre 
These  experiments  were  carried  on  in  two  sets,  in  one  (A)  of  which  the  injury 
to  the  leaves  was  reduced  to  :i  minimum,  as  the  whole  cluster  was  used.  In  the 
second  set  (B)  the  leaves  were  cut.  Only  Dewar  flasks  were  used,  70  grams  of 
leaves  being  used  in  each  case  with  one  exception,  which  has  been  explained. 
The  plants  were  quite  young,  growing  in  the  open,  in  March.  The  experiments 
extended  from  March  9  to  March  14. 

Set  A 


TEMPERATHBEB  OF 

!         Room 

Dowar  A 

DewnrB* 

1 

degree. 

ietru. 

detreee 

i    2.00  p.m 

21.0 

20.0 

21.6 

1    3.30  p.m 

18.0 

20.2 

21.0 

5.00  p.m 

19.0 

20  5 

21.0 

March  9,  1911 

,    6.00  p.m 
;     7.30  p.m 

18.7 
17.8 

20.5 
21.0 

20.8 
20.5 

8.30  p.m 

17.0 

21.0 

20.0 

10.00  p.m 

16.0 

21.0 

200 

11.00  p.m 

16.5 

21.0 

20  0 

I    SOOa.m 

16.0 

19.5 

17  0 

10.00  a.m 

16.0 

19.0 

18() 

1  12.00  p.m 

16.2 

18.8 

18.0 

March  10 

'     1.00  p.m 

16.4 

18.6 

17,  S 

3.30  p.m 

16.5 

18.0 

IS.O 

6.00  p.m 

i        16.6 

18  0 

17.0 

10.00  p.m 

j        16.6 

17.8 

17.0 

8.00  a.m 

i        15.8 

17.0 

17.6 

March  11 I 

9.00  a.m 

1        16.0 

17.0 

17.6 

3.00  p.m 

1        16.0 

16.8 

17.5 

[ 

6.00  p.m 

19.0 

22.5 

23.5 

March  11  . 

7.00  p.m 
9.00  p.m 

18  0 

21  5 

22  5 

18.0 

20.5 

21.5 

1 

8.00  a.m 

17.0 

19.0 

20  0 

10.00  a.m 

17.0 

19.0 

19  7 

12.00  p.m 

17.0 

18.5 

19  3 

.March  12 I 

1.00  p.m 
2.00  p.m 

17.0 
17.0 

18.5 
18.2 

19  0 

IS  7 

3.00  p.m 

16.5 

18.0 

18.7 

5.00  p.m 

16.5 

17.8 

18.3 

6.00  p.m 

16.5 

17.5 

18.2 

7.30  a.m 

16.0 

.     16.2 

16.8 

12.00  p.m 

16.5 

16  0 

16.5 

March  13 

3.00  p.m 
5.00  p.m 

16.5 
16.2 

16.0 
16.0 

16.2 
16  0 

10.00  p.m 

■    16.2 

16.0 

16.2 

March  14 

7.00  a.m 

16.0 

15.8 

16  0 

9.00  a.m 

I         16.0 

15.8 

16  0 

'  Containing  35  grams. 

When  the  leaves  were  removed  on  March  11  (third  day),  decomposition  had 
begun  in  flask  A,  but  the  leaves  were  fresh  and  groon  in  flask  H.  where  aeration 
was  better.  In  Set  B,  there  was  a  small  amount  of  bacterial  deconipositioti  in 
both  flasks.  281 
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TABLE  2 
Vitin    indivi 


These  leaves  were  large  and  fully  grown,  from  plants  in  the  greenhouse.  No 
readings  were  taken  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day,  as  the  temperatures  remained 
constant  until  the  leaves  were  removed.  In  both  cases  the  leaves  were  fresh  and 
green  when  removed.    The  experiments  were  begun  on  March  14,  ended  March  18. 


HOOR 

Room 

4-lltro  flask* 

2-Utre  flaskt 

degree! 

ietreee 

detreee 

6.00  p.m. 

16.2 

15.2 

16.0 

7.4.5  p.m. 

16  4 

17.7 

15.8 

9.30  p.m. 

16.0 

17.2 

15.8 

11.00  p.m. 

16.0 

16.8 

15.6 

8.20  a.m. 

14.4 

15.2 

14.4 

9.30  a.m. 

14.4 

15.0 

14.2 

3.15  p.m. 

13.8 

14.2 

13.0 

.5  30  p.m. 

14.0 

14.0 

13.0 

7  00  p.m. 

14.0 

14  0 

13.0 

10.00  p.m. 

14.0 

14.0 

13.0 

9.00  a.m. 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

3.00  p.m. 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

•  Containing  325  grams, 
t  Containing  170  grams. 

In  his  experiment  with  Vitis  vinifera,  Molisch  found  the  "first  maximum" 
rise,  of  43.3°,  within  twenty-eight  hours  at  a  room  temperature  of  about  17°, 
The  "second  maximum"  was  44.3°;  the  length  of  time  was  not  stated 
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TABLE  3 
Hydrangea  sp. 

Experiment  begun  March  IS,  1911,  ended  Marcli 
greenhouse  plants,   fullj'  grown. 


TEMPERATDKE8  OP 

Room 

Dewar  flaak* 

2-lltre-fla8kt 

Carboy} 

degrees 

dtgreen 

degrees 

degrees 

12.30  p.m 

15.2 

17.2 

17.2 

2.00p 

m 

15  3 

17 

8 

17.0 

3.00  p 

m 

16.0 

17 

8 

16.8 

March  18 

i    4.00p 

m 

17.8 

17 

9 

17.0 

S.OOp 

m 

17.5 

18 

0 

16.5 

7.00p 

m 

16.5 

18 

0 

16.5 

9.00p 

m 

16.5 

17 

8 

16  2 

16.2 

March  19 

lOOOp 

m 

16.0 

18 

0 

16.0 

16.2 

[ 

9  OOa 

m 

I        15.8 

17 

0 

16.0 

16.0 

March  19 

10.00  a 

m 

15.8 

17 

0 

16.0 

16.0 

I 

11.00  a 

m 

16.0 

17 

0 

15.2 

16.0 

12.00  a 

m_ 

!        16.1 

17 

0 

15.2 

16.0 

*  Containing  60  grams 
t  Containing  235  grams, 
t  Containing  3  kg. 

Temperatures  were  obser.ved  until  March  22,  but  were  not  recorded  as  they 
continued  the  same.     The  leaves  were  fresh  and  green  when  removed. 
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T.\BLE  4 
Daucus  carola 
In  this  case  injurj-  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  the  petiole  wiis  cut  at  some 
distance  from  the  first  leaflet.    The  experiment  was  begun  March  21,  1911  and 
ended  March  25,  1911.    Most  of  these  were  fully  grown  leaves,  from  the  green- 
house. 


HODB 

™«PKB.T.a.8  0, 

DAT 

Room 

Dewar  flask* 

4-lUra  flaakt 

Carboy: 

degTKs 

ie»r... 

d«»r«. 

dXITC^S 

1.00  p.m. 

18.8 

20.3 

2  00  p.m. 

18.2 

20.6 

14  3 

,    3  00  p.m. 

18.0 

20.6 

IS  0 

15  0 

March  21 

4  00  p.m. 

17  9 

21.2 

18  0 

14  5 

6.00  p.m. 

180 

21.0 

17  0 

15  0 

S.OOp.m. 

19.0 

21.3 

17  0 

17  5 

10.00  p.m. 

17.5 

21.4 

17  3 

17.  S 

S.OO  a.m. 

17.5 

19.5 

17  :i 

17.5 

11.00  a.m. 

17  3 

19.0 

17  5 

1.00  p.m. 

17.4 

18.5 

17  5 

3.00  p.m. 
5.00  p.m. 

17.3 

18.4 

17  1 

17.4 

March  22 

17.3 

18.2 

17  0 

17  3 

7.00  p.m. 

17.2 

17.9 

17() 

17.1 

9.00  p.m. 

17.2 

.17.8 

16.9 

17.3 

10.00  p.m. 

17.4 

17.8 

17.0 

17.3 

8.00  a.m. 

17.4 

17.5 

16.9 

17.0 

March  23 

9.00  a.m. 

17.5 

18.0 

17.2 

16.8 

S.OOp.m. 

17.0 

17.2 

17.2 

16.8 

*  Containing  50  grams, 
t  Containing  300  grams. 
X  Containing  2  kg. 


Whci 
hut  the 


lovcd.  on  March  25,  decomposition  had  begun  in  the  Dcwar  flask, 
cs  in  the  two  larger  flasks  were  fresh  and  green. 
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TABLE  5 
Tilia  Americana 
Loavos  young,  picked  May  G  1911.     Exporiincnt  eiuled  May  10,  1911.     Wlicrc 
there  is  a  considerable  lapse  between  readings,  the  temperatures  remained  con- 
stant. 


HODB 

Room 

Carboy 

2-lltre  flask 

Dewarflaak 

degrees 

detrees 

degree. 

degree. 

f 

3.00  p.m. 

17   0 

19.8 

19.0 

25.2 

4.00  p.m. 

17  0 

21.2 

19.5 

25.5 

May  0 ' 

r,  00  p.m. 

17  () 

23.0 

19.2 

25  0 

7  00  p.m. 

1(1  .5 

25.0 

19.0 

25.0 

.S  :iO  p.MK 

I(i  .5 

25.2 

18.5 

25.0 

10  (JO  p.m. 

It)  .5 

26.2 

18.0 

24.8 

[ 

S  00  a.m. 

l(i  0 

23.0 

15.5 

1    9.00  a.m. 

Ki.O 

23.0 

15.5 

24.0 

May  7 

11.00  a.m. 

16.0 

22.8 

15  5 

24  0 

12.00  p.m. 

16.5 

22.5 

15.5 

22  5 

1.00  p.m. 

16.6 

21  2 

15.5 

21  5 

f 

7.00  a.m. 

16.5 

23.0 

15  5 

17.0 

Mays 

;    9.00  a.m. 

16.5 

22  0 

15.5 

17.0 

[ 

;    9*00  p.m. 

17.0 

21.0 

16  5 

17.0 

8.00  a.m. 

180 

19.3 

155 

17.0 

May  9 

11.00  a.m. 

19.0 

20  0 

17.5 

17  6 

1.00  p.m. 

18.2 

20.2 

17.5 

18.0 

When  the  leaves  were  removed,  on  May  9,  various  changes  were  noticed.  In 
the  carboy,  many  leaves  were  brown  and  damp,  others  fresh  and  green.  Also 
there  was  considerable  odor  of  decay.  In  the  2-liter  flask,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  decay,  though  the  leaves  were  somew^hat  brownish.  In  the  Dewar  flask,  the 
leaves  were  quite  brown,  and  withered.  There  was  a  very  noticeable  odor,  and 
considerable  soft  bacterial  decay. 

For  Tilia  sp.,  Moli.sch  records  a  maximum  of  50.8°,  the  room  temperature  being 
on  the  average  18°,  in  27.5  hours.  The  "second  maximum"  was  52.1°;  length  of 
time  not  given. 
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Leaves  quite  yc 
1911. 


TABLE  6-A    (Spri.nq) 
Pirus  communis 
jked  out  of  doors  May  5.     Exi)eriniont  ended  May  4, 


TEUPERATDREB  OF 

DAT 

HOUR 

Room 

Carboy*           2-lltreflaskt 

Dewarflaakt 

deareta 

degree,                  degree. 

degrea 

5.00  p.m. 

15  0 

19.0                18.0 

18.0 

6  00  p.m. 

15  0 

20  5           •    19.0 

19.0 

May  1 

8  00  p.m. 
9.00  p.m. 

15  0 
Li  0 

210                17.0 

215        1        16  0 

19.5 

20.0 

11.00  p.m. 

15  () 

22  5        1         16.0 

20.5 

7.00  a.m. 

15  0 

18  5                 15.0 

17.2 

8.00  a.m. 

L5  0 

IS  5                15.0 

17.2 

9.00  a.m. 

L")  0 

IS, 5                 15.0 

17.0 

10  00  a.m. 

L-)  0 

IS  0        '        14,8 

16.5 

11.00  a.m. 

15  0 

ISO                14.8 

16.5 

May  2 < 

12  00  p.m. 

15  0 

ISO                14.8 

16.5 

1.00  p.m. 

15  0 

17,8        j        14.8 

16.2 

2.00  p.m. 

15  0 

17  5                14.8 

16.0 

3  00  p.m. 

15.0 

17.5                14.8 

16.0 

4  00  p.m. 

15  0 

17.5                14.8 

16  0 

7.00  p.m. 

15  0 

17  5        !        15.0 

16.0 

10.00  p.m. 

15  0 

17  5               45.0 

16.0 

1    8  00  a.m. 

15  5 

17.5                15.2 

15.8 

'  10  (K)  a.m. 

15.5 

17.5                15.5 

15.8 

Mav  3 < 

11  00  a.m. 

15.8 

17.5        j        15.8 

16.0 

100p.m. 

16.0 

17.5        1        15.8 

16.0 

4(X)p.m. 

15.5 

17.5        1        15.8 

16.0 

10.00  p.m. 

15.5 

17.5        j        16.0 

16.2 

8  (X)  a.m. 

16  0 

17.5        1        16.0 

16  2 

May  4 

1  (X)  a.m. 

160 

16.0        j        160 

160 

3  00  p.m. 

16  0 

16.0                Hi  0 

16  0 

*  Containing  3  kg. 

t  Containing  385  grams. 

X  Containing  35  grams. 

When  the  leaves  were  removed,  on  May  4,  those  in  the  carboy  had  begun  to 
decompose;  those  in  the  2-litre  and  Dcwar  flasks  were  brownish,  many  of  them 
decidedly  brown,  and  spotted,  and  had  a  noticeable  odor  of  fermentation. 
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TABLE  6-B    (AoTDMN) 
Pirtts   communis 
These  were  fully  grown  leaves,  picked  Oct.  4  1911.     Readings  were  taken  for 
vc  days. 


_... 

1  .  _.  . 

TEMPEnAIDREB  OF 

"" 

BOOR 

Room 

DewarA 

Dewar  B 

Carboy 

"1        ^» 

dcerees 

degree. 

ietree,^^ 

October  4 < 

4.00p 

e.oop 

m 
m 

22.0 
'    .    22.0 

27.9 
29.3 

27.2 

Octobers ,    9.00  a 

m 

I        20  4 

24.1 

23.0 

9.00  a 

m 

•'1  7 

21.7 

21.3 

12.00  p 

m 

1        22.0 

21.8 

21.5 

October  6 

3.00  p 

m 

25.5 

22.1 

21.8 

5.00  p 

m 

23.8 

22.5 

22.1 

S.OOp 

m 

1        22.5 

23.0 

22.8 

26.0 

9.00  a 

m 

j        19.5 

20  9 

20.6 

20.7 

October  7 

12.00  p 

m 

18.0 

20.5 

20.0 

21.0 

4.00p 

m 

;      17.5 

20  0 

19.7 

20  0 

7.00  a 

m 

19.5 

19.5 

19.2 

19.2 

October  9 < 

9.00  a 

m 

19.0 

19.5 

19.3 

19  2 

12.00p 

m 

19.0 

19.5 

19.3 

19.2 

3.00p 

m 

18.9 

19.8 

19.3 

19.0 

The  leaves  were  not  taken  out  of  the  Dewar  flask  until  October  20.  Then 
they  were  brownish  and  dead,  had  a  slight  odor  of  fermentation,  but  showed  no 
evidences  of  bacterial  work,  and  no  fungi.  The  leaves  in  the  carboy  were  slightly 
damp,  brownish,  some  decidedly  brown,  and  had  a  decided  odor  of  fermentatior. 
There  was  no  bacterial  or  fungal  growth. 

For  Pirus  communis  Molisch  reports  a  rise  to  59°  in  sixteen  hours,  the  room- 
temperature  hanging  from  14°  to  18°.  The  ".second  maximum"  was  48.2°,  after 
five  days.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  days  the  leaves  were  remo\''ed,  and  found  to 
be  brown,  dead,  and  overgrown  with  microorganisms,  chiefly  fungi. 


Robinia  pseud-acacia 

These  leaves  were  young,  and  picked  in  the  sun  on  a  bright  day.  The  experi- 
ments were  begun  on  May  9,  and  readings  taken  until  May  25  to  obtain  a  possible 
rise  from  fungus  or  bacterial  growths. 

The  leaves  were  brown,  dry,  and  quite  odorous  when  removed  from  the  flasks, 
but  there  were  no  visible  fungus  growths. 


TEMPERATDRES  OF 

Room 

2-lltre  flask 

Dewar  flask 

detTM 

ieirea 

deireu 

5.00  p.m 

19.0 

23.8 

25.0 

7.00  p.m 

19.0 

23.0 

27.0 

May  9 

8.00  p.m 

i         19.0 

21.0 

26.0 

9.00  p.m 

19.0 

20.0 

25.0 

10.00  p.m 

19.0 

20.0 

24.2 

11.00  p.m 

19,0 

19.8 

23.2 

6.00  a.m 

IS. 5 

18.2 

20.2 

7.00  a.m 

18.5 

18.0 

20.0 

9.00  a.m 

19.5 

18.0 

20.0 

May  10 

,  12.00  p.m 

i         19.0 

18.0 

19.8 

2.00  p.m 

1         19.2 

18.2 

19.8 

i    4.00  p.m 

1         19.5 

18.5 

19.2 

7.00  p.m 

1         19.5 

18.8 

19.0 

11.00  p.m 

19,5 

19,0 

19,0 

6.00  a.m 

j         19,5 

19  0 

19,2 

9.00  a.m 

1         19,0 

19  0 

19  0 

Mjjy    11 

12.00  p.m 

19,8 

18,4 

19  0 

2.00  p.m 

20,5 

18,3 

19,0 

6.00  p.m 

19,5 

18,5 

19.0 

,  10.00  p.m 

190 

18,5 

19.0 

7.00  a.m 

18,0 

17,5 

18.2 

May  12 

10.00  a.m 

18,8 

17,8 

18.2 

12.00  p.m 

19.0 

17.8 

18.2 

4.00  p.m 

19.2 

18.0 

18.2 

No  chang 

>    until 

9.00  a.m 

19.0 

18.0 

18.0 

May  1.3 

1.00  p.m 

20.0 

18.0 

18.0 

11.00  p.m 

19.5 

18.5 

18.8 

May  14 

7.00  a.m 

19.0 

18.5 

19.0 

3.00  p.m 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

No  chang 

»    until 

Mav  16 

8.00  a.m 

20.2 

19.2 

19.8 

5.00  p.m 

21.0 

20.0 

20.0 

May  17 

7.00  a.m 

21.0 

20.0 

20.5 

6.00  p.m 

21.2 

20.8 

12.8 

6.00  a.m 

21.5 

20.8 

21.0 

May  18 

9.00  a.m 

22.2 

21.0 

21.0 

12.00  p.m 

22.4 

21.0 

21.0 

Temperatures  constant  until  leaves  were  removed,  May  25,  1911. 
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liohinia  pseud-acacia 
Thpsc  leaves  were  fully  grown,  picked  September  28,  1911,  in  the  morning  of 
warm,  humid,  rather  cloudy  day. 


TEM^KXTUK^SOr 

Room 

Dewar  A* 

DowarBt 

Carboyt 

^"dlg^» 

~'i^~" 

iem-ta 

d^7ee,~~ 

■ 

11.00  a.m 

23.2 

12  00  p.m 

20.0 

28.1 

29.0 

28.0 

September  28. .  ' 

1    2  00  p.m 
1    3.00  p.m 

26.0 
24.5 

30.3 
31.0 

31.6 
30.5 

29.2 
30.5 

5.00  p.m 

25.5 

30.4 

29.5 

30.2 

8.00  p.m 

24.5 

28.8 

28.3 

30.0 

9.00  p.m 

23.5 

24.3 

24.6 

28.0 

11.00  a.m 

23.5 

24.1 

24.4 

28.8 

September  29.. 

1.00  p.m 

23.4 

24.0 

24.0 

28.8 

3.00  p.m 

23.2 

23.8 

23.8 

28.8 

5.00  p.m 

23.1 

23.8 

23.5 

28.0 

9.00  a.m 

21.5 

22.0 

22.0 

22.5 

September  30. . 

2.00  p.m 

22.3 

22.0 

22.0 

24.0 

September  1.... 

2  00  p.m 

22.6 

22.7 

23.5 

26.0 

September  2. . .  . 

9.00  a.m 

20.0 

22.5 

24.2 

25.0 

9.00  a.m 

21.5 

22.7 

23.6 

28.0 

11.00  a.m 

22.5 

28.0 

Septemer3 

3.00  p.m 

22.2 

28.0 

4.00  p.m 

22.0 

28.0 

6.00  p.m 

22.0 

27.0 

*  Containing  33  grams, 
t  Containing  38  grams, 
tt  Containing  2  kg. 

When  removed,  on  October  4,  the  leaves  in  tlie  Dewar  flasks  were  brownish, 
and  the  odor  indicated  that  some  fermentation  had  taken  place.  The  leaves  in 
the  carboy  were  rotted,  and  there  was  a  slight  growth  of  fungus. 

Moliseh's  results  are  given  in  the  comparative  table. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ANATOMY  OF  OPUNTIA  LINDHEIMERI 
ENGELM. 

FREDERICK  A.  WOLF 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Auburn,  Alabama 

Since  the  publication  of  Schleiden's'  Anatomie  der  Cacteen, 
numerous  workers  have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
histology  of  cacti.  Any  one  who  has  studied  this  group  of  plants 
is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  yet  much  to  be  understood 
concerning  them.  It  is  evident,  upon  further  study,  that  in  a 
recent  paper,=  I  did  not  record  correctly  the  structure  of  certain 
tissues  and  consequently  am  in  error  in  regard  to  their  nature. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  rectify  these  errors 
and  to  contribute  other  additional  observations. 

Among  these  plants  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
formation  of  cork,  one  of  the  most  conunon  phenomena  which  is 
known  to  occur,  is  of  pathological  origin.'  In  order  to  better 
understand  the  changes  which  take  place  in  cork  formation  in 
Opuntia  lindheimeri,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  arrangement 
of  tissues  in  a  normal  plant.  As  shown  in  figure  3,  the  outer  epi- 
dermal wall  is  strongly  cuticularized.  The  hj'-podermal  layer, 
subjacent  to  the  epidermis,  contains  large  calcium  oxalate  crystals. 
Between  the  hj'poderma  and  the  chloreiichjana  is  a  layer  of  col- 
lenchyma  3  to  5  cells  thick,  the  walls  of  which  are  stratified  and 
coarsely  porous.     As  Schleiden  has  showai,  cork  formation  begins 

'  Schleiden,  M.  J.,  Beitriige  zur  Anatomie  der  Cacteen.  Mdmoires  do  I'Acad- 
emie  ImpC-riale  de  Sciences  de  St.  Petersburg.  Ser.  6,  T.  4:  335-380,  pis.  1-10 
(1839),  1811. 

'  Wolf,  F.  A.,  Some  fungous  diseases  of  the  prickly  pear,  Opuntia  lindheimeri 
Engclm.     Ann.  Myc.  10:  8-134,  pis.  1-3  +  figs.  8,  1912. 

'  Hillhouse  (vide  Strasburger  and  Ilillhouse,  Practical  Botany,  p.  188,  1908) 
suggests  that  it  seems  probable  that  all  cork  has  phylogenetically  a  pathological 
origin. 
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by  a  t;iiigputial  division  of  the  epidermal  cells  (fig.  5).  The 
inner  layer  of  daughter  cells  then  becomes  the  initial  phellogenetic 
laj'er.  It  is,  therefore,  by  the  successive  division  of  this  initial 
layer  that  the  cork  tissue  above  becomes  progressively  thicker. 

There  often  appear,  on  the  segments,  rusty  brown  areas  be- 
ginning usuallj'  in  the  areolae  of  the  spines.  Sorauer*  is  of  the 
opinion  that  these  may  be  due  to  unfavorable  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. This  condition  may  also  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  as 
I  have  previously  pointed  out,  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus,  Hen- 
dersonia  opuniiae.  These  areas  may  remain  supei-ficial  so  that 
the  epidermis  alone  is  concerned  in  initiating  cork  formation. 
At  other  times  more  deeply  seated  layers  may  be  involved,  in- 
dicating that  any  part  of  the  epidermal  and  fundamental  tissue 
systems  may  generate  cork.  One  of  the  diseased  areas  of  the 
latter  tj'j)e  is  represented  diagrammatically  in  figure  1.  A  thick 
layer  of  cork  formed  by  the  epidermis,  hypoderma,  collenchyma 
and  palisade  parench>nna  separates  the  discolored  area  from  the 
surrounding  tissue.  The  margin  of  one  of  these  areas  is  shown 
in  detail  in  figure  10.  Wlien  this  pathological  condition  occurs, 
the  stomata  in  the  affected  area  are  barred  by  the  formation  of 
cork.  As  far  as  can  be  learned  no  one  has  properly  illustrated  or 
described  the  manner  in  which  this  is  brought  about.  Schleiden's 
illustrations  and  my  own  do  not  give  any  idea  of  the  process. 
As  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  figure  3,  the  initiation  r.f  this 
process  consists  in  a  division  of  the  accessory  guard  cells  parallel 
to  their  inner  wall.  The  lowermost  cell  becomes  the  phellogen- 
etic cell  for  the  series  of  successive  divisions  which  follow.  As 
growth  continues,  a  slight  protrusion  and  enlargement  results 
in  the  closure  of  the  small  space  that  is  always  present  between 
normal  accessory  guard  cells.  An  advanced  stage  in  this  process 
of  barring  is  exemplified  in  figure  4,  from  which  the  manner  in 
which  this  phenomenon  is  brought  about  is  readilj'  apparent. 
Often  too,  the  crystal-bearing  hypodermal  cells  protrude  into  the 
substomatal  opening,  as  shown  in  figure  2,  closing  it  partially  or 
entirely. 

Contrary  to  mj'  previous  account,  the  thick  walled  tissue,  in- 

*  Sorauer,  P.,  Ilandbuch  tier  Pflanzenkranklieifnn  1:    127-130,  1909. 
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terposed  in  layers  within  thin-walled  cork-tissue,  is  not  coUen- 
chyma  but  cork.  Neither  is  it  collenchj^ma  tissue  which  forms 
the  callous  layer  in  case  of  wounds  arising  from  perforations 
either  by  anthracnose  or  mechanical  injuries.  To  the  peculiar 
kind  of  cork  which  is  formed  in  these  cases  the  name  stone  cork 
is  applied.  If  one  attempts  to  recognize  all  cork  tissue  micro- 
scopically after  having  formulated  his  ideas  of  its  nature  from 
the  accounts  and  illustrations  in  many  of  our  text-books,  he  will 
probably  be  in  error.  Cork  may  not  only  consist  of  tabular  thin- 
walled  cells  but  the  walls  may  be  more  or  less  modified  by  sec- 
ondary thickening.  This  secondary  thickening  may  in  some 
cases,  as  in  the  beech,  be  quite  uniform.  On  the  other  hand  the 
outer  wall  may  be  much  more  strongly  modified  as  in  the  willow 
and  pear  and  as  is  also  the  case  in  Opuntia  lindheimeri.  Neither 
the  willow  nor  the  pear,  however,  have  such  strongly  thickened 
tissue  as  the  cactus,  neither  do  their  cork  cells  ha^e  pitted  walls. 
In  the  case  of  Viburnum  opulus  the  iruier  wall  has  the  greater 
thickness. 

Again,  a  microchemical  test  alone  will  not  furnish  conclusive 
proof.  Frequently  cork  tissue  will  be  found  which  is  suberized 
throughout  its  entire  thickness,  as  shown  on  treatment  with  a 
.solution  of  alkanet.  Mohl^  has  shown  that  in  Bosivellia  papyri- 
fera  the  cork  tissues  are  silicified.  Haberlandt,^  because  of  the 
chemical  reactions  with  proper  reagents,  concludes  that  cellulose 
and  ligneous  substances  may  in  some  cases  be  present.  The 
presence  of  cellulose  in  cork  tissue  was  confirmed  by  the  later 
re.searches  of  Gilson  and  van  Wisselingh.'*  Because  of  the  fact 
that  the  stone  cork  cells  of  cacti  yield  so  readily  the  characteristic 
reactions  for  cellulose,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  thej'  were  collen- 
chymatous.  When,  however,  one  takes  into  account  the  origin 
of  this  tissue,  he  is  presented  with  convincing  evidence  of  its 
nature.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  stone  cork  cells  aVe  arranged 
seriatim  just  as  are  the  adjacent  thin-walled  cork  cells,  and  that 
several  layers  may  be  formed,  separated  by  thin-walled  cork 
tissue  (fig.  9),  it  is  very  evident  that  both  kinds  of  cork  cells  arise 

'  Vide  DcBary'8  Compariitive  .'\natomy  of  the  Phanerogams  and  Ferns,  1884, 
and  IIiihfrlandt'sPhyHiolojjisidie  Pnanzenaiia(oniie,  1909. 
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from  the  same  initial  layer.  Fif>ure  8,  which  is  taken  from  tlie 
margin  of  one  of  the  discolored  areas,  shows  that  the  stone  cork 
is  mere]}'-  a  secondarj^  modification  of  the  thin-walled  cork.  Not 
infrequently  this  tissue  is  several  cell  laj'ers  in  thickness  (fig.  6). 
The  cell  layers  are  not  always  continuous  but  they  may  be  one 
cell  thick  in  some  places  and  two  or  three  cells  thick  in  others 
immediately  adjacent  (fig.  7). 

The  stone  cork  cells  of  cacti,  which  were  pi'cviously  nxisrepre- 
sented  both  by  Schleiden  and  myself,  are  tliickened  along  the 
outer  and  lateral  walls,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  inner  wall  very 
thin.  Since  the  secondary  thickening  is  not  uniformly  refractive, 
the  cell  walls  appear  to  be  stratified.  In  case  the  tissue  is  more 
than  one  cell  laj'er  in  thickness,  minute  pores  or  canals  extend 
from  the  lumen  of  the  lower  cell  to  that  of  the  one  above  (fig.  6). 
In  single  cell  layers  the  walls  are  not  pitted.  The  thickened  wall 
of  the  upper  cell  in  a  series  is  never  porous.  The  position  of  these 
canals  or  pits  indicates  that  the  active  phellogen  is  always  on  the 
inside  of  the  zone  of  stone  cork. 
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EXPL.\NATION  OF  FIGURES 

1  Diagrammatic  representation  of  a  section  through  one  of  the  diseased  areas, 
showing  the  way  in  which  cork  tissue  separates  the  brown  areas  from  the  active 
tissues  below,     a,  cuticle;  b,  cork;  c,  crystal  bearing  hypodenna;  d,  coUenchj-ma. 

2  Protrusion  of  crystal  bearing  hypodermal  cells  into  the  substomatal  cavity. 

3  Normal  stoma:  a,  cuticle;  6,  epidei-mis;  c,  hypoderma;  d,  coUenchyma;  e, 
accessory  guard  cells;/,  true  guard  cells.  The  dotted  line  marks  the  position  of 
the  first  division  of  the  epidermal  cells  in  barring  the  stomata. 

4  The  formation  of  cork  has  resulted  in  barring  the  stoma. 

5  Division  of  the  epidermis,  the  origin  of  the  phellogenetic  layer. 

G  Stone  cork,  four  cell  layers  thick,  showing  the  pores  with  adjacent  thin- 
walled  cork.  No  pits  occur  in  the  secondarily  modified  wall  of  the  outside  cell 
in  the  series  of  stone  cork  cells. 

7  Layers  of  stone  cork  not  uniformly  thickened. 

8  The  beginning  of  the  formation  of  thick-wallcd  cork  at  the  margin  of  a  dis- 
eased area. 

9  Two  isolated  layers  of  stone  cork  separated  by  thin-walled  cork. 
10    A  portion  of  the  same  as  figure  1. 
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BOOKS  AND  CURKEXT  LITERATUEE 

An  Intensive  Study  of  Soil  and  Climate. — Kraus  has  added  an 
extended  paper>  to  the  list  of  those  in  which  he  has  described  the  vege- 
tation and  physical  conditions  of  the  vicinity  of  Wiirzburg.  The  keynote 
of  this  paper  is  found  in  the  author's  statement  that  "under  natural 
conditions  one  may  find  in  the  smallest  areas  an  endless  diversity  of 
chemically  and  physically  distinct  habitats."  The  paper  is  at  once  an 
elaboration  of  this  idea,  and  a  contribution  to  the  precise,  as  di.stin- 
guished  from  the  superficial,  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  plants  to 
chemically  distinct  soils. 

The  region  over  which  Kraus  has  worked,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Gambach,  possesses  three  distinct  geological  formations:  limestone, 
red  sandstone,  and  loess,  each  of  which  has  given  rise  to  its  overlying 
soil,  with  a  certain  amount  of  admixture  in  small  areas.  Determina- 
tions were  made  of  the  percentages  of  carbonate  (mainly  calcium,  but 
partly  magnesium)  in  the  underlying  rock,  and  in  the  soil  at  various 
depths,  discovering  a  decreasing  percentage  from  rock  to  soil  and  from 
deep  to  superficial  soil.  The  lime  content  of  the  calcareous  soils  them- 
selves was  found  to  vary  from  21  to  o7  %,  that  of  the  silicious  soils  of 
the  red  sandstone  was  found  to  never  fall  below  4  %,  and  to  rise  as  high 
as  22  %,  whereas  the  loess  soils  were  often  free  of  lime.  Many  examples 
are  given  of  the  great  variation  of  lime  content  in  closely  adjacent 
soils.  For  example,  on  a  calcareous  soil  five  samples  were  taken  within 
a  40  cm.  square  which  varied  from  18  to  40  %.  Numerous  examinations 
were  made  of  the  earth  surrounding  the  roots  of  plants,  and  the  majority 
of  spefies  were  found  to  grow  in  soils  with  lime  content  ranging  between 
maximum  and  minimum  amounts  which  were  from  30  to  40  %  apart, 
although  the  total  range  was  higher  in  some  plants  and  lower  in  others. 
A  species  of  Pulsatilla  was  found  on  soils  entirely  lacking  in  lime,  and 
on  others  with  54  %;  while  Hippocrepin  comosa  was  found  on  soil  free 
from  lime  and  on  .soil  with  69  %.  A  few  species  of  plants  were  found 
which  grow  only  on  calcareous  soils,  but  show  themselves  able  to  do  \vith 
widely  varying  amounts  of  lime.     Such  jilants  as  Calluna  and  Vaccin- 

'  Knius,  O.,  Uodcn  und  Klimii  :iuf  klcinstcm  Raum;  Versuch  einer  exakten 
Bchanillung dos  Stnndorts  iiuf  dem  VVollpiikulk.     Pp.  184,  pis.  7,  Fischer,  Jena,  1911. 
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iuni.  well  known  as  absentees  from  calcareous  soils,  were  found  in 
soil  with  .3.4  '  p  of  lime;  Sorcothamnns  scoparius  was  the  only  plant 
found  solely  on  soils  free  of  lime. 

These  results  lead  us  to  realize  the  wide  diversity  of  the  percentages 
of  line  in  calcareous  and  "non-calcareous"  soils,  and  the  ability  of 
the  generality  of  plants  to  endure  wide  ranges  of  lime  content.  During 
tlie  growth  of  a  single  plant  its  root  system  encounters  different  percent- 
ages of  lime  at  different  depths,  and  the  percentage  at  a  given  spot 
varies  during  the  life  of  the  plant.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
regardiuK  the  role  of  soil  chemistry  in  determining  the  distribution  of 
plants,  from  'rhunnanu  to  the  most  recent  WTiters,  has  been  gathered 
i)y  jnirely  observational  methods  in  which  the  mineralogical  character 
of  the  underlying  rock  was  the  oidy  criterion  of  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  soil.  While  Kraus  does  not  compel  us  to  discard  tiie  distinction 
of  lime  plants  and  silicious  plants,  he  nevertheless  makes  it  necessary 
for  us  to  greatly  broaden  our  conception  of  them,  and  he  places  future 
workers  in  tiiis  field  under  the  necessity  of  using  precise  methods  of 
determination  of  the  state  of  the  soil. 

The  work  of  Kraus  on  the  climate  of  his  area  is  also  devoted  to  an 
elaboration  of  the  differences  which  exist  within  very  small  space.  He 
discusses  variations  of  soil  moisture  between  west  and  dry  periods,  be- 
tween north  and  south  slopes,  between  bare  and  leaf-covered  soil, 
as  well  as  l)etween  different  depths.  Temperature  is  discussed  chiefiy 
in  connection  with  the  relation  of  air  and  soil  temperatures,  and  their 
significance  for  plants,  although  vertical  differences  of  temperature  are 
also  discussed,  and  the  temperature  amid  the  foliage  of  plants.  Humid- 
ity and  wind  are  also  discussed,  more  briefly,  the  author  having  already 
published  results  on  a  .study  of  the  wind  in  this  area. 

Kraus's  work  on  climate  is  not  so  thorough  as  that  on  soil,  in  which 
lies  the  principal  value  of  his  paper.  It  helps,  however,  to  emphasize 
his  contention  regarding  the  differences  of  environmental  conditions 
which  may  be  found  within  small  compass.  While  this  contention 
needs  little  argument  among  those  who  have  done  outdoor  instrumen- 
tation, it  is  nevertheless  one  which  has  not  been  previously  made  in 
botanical  literature  with  such  full  supporting  data. — F.  S. 


NOTES  AND  COALMENT 

The  publication  of  the  list  of  doctorates  for  1912  (Science,  August 
2,  1912)  renews  interest  in  the  matter  of  the  training  and  direction 
which  a  beginner  in  research  raaj-  receive  in  the  various  schools  of  botany 
in  .America.  The  analysis  of  degrees  given  in  1911  printed  in  The 
Plant  World  for  October,  1911,  showed  that  twenty  had  been  con- 
ferred in  botany  in  that  j'ear  and  that  nine  others  presented  results  of 
possible  interest  to  botanists.  The  title  of  a  tliesis  does  not  alwaj's 
give  a  reliable  indication  of  its  scope,  but  there  appear  to  have  been 
granted  thirtj'-three  degrees  for  botanical  work  in  1912,  while  five  other 
titles  appear  which  might  concern  botanical  science  in  an  important 
manner.  Fourteen  of  the  thirty-three  are  morphological,  dealing  with 
developmental,  embryological  or  quantitative  aspects  of  plants;  four 
are  taxonomic,  descriptive  or  palaentological,  eleven  are  physiological 
or  genetic  studies;  two  are  descriptive  ecology  with  which  might  be 
classed  a  third  in  comparative  anatomy  already  credited  to  morphology, 
and  two  are  pathological.  The  incidental  titles  are  chiefly  bacterio- 
logical.    The  full  list  is  as  follows: 

Melvin  Amos  IJiannon:  The  Action  of  Salton  Sea  Water  on  Plant  Tissues. 

Sophia  Hennion  Eckerson:  A  Physiological  and  Chemical  Study  of  After-ripening. 

Laura  Campbell  Gano:  The  Physiographic  Ecology  of  Northern  Florida. 

Stella  Mary  Hague:  A  Morphological  Study  of  Diospyros  virginiana. 

Ansel  Francis  Hemenway:  The  Phloem  of  Dicotyledons. 

Eugene  Franklin  McCampbell:  The  Toxic  and  Antigenic  Properties  of  Bacterium 

welchii. 
Lester  Whyland  Sharp:  Spermatogenesis  in  Eqiiisetum. 
Anna  Morse  Starr:  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Dune  Plants. 
Bernard  Ogilvie  Dodge:  Methods  of  Culture  and  the  Morphology  of  the  .\rchicari) 

in  certain  species  of  the  Ascobolaceae. 
Winifred  .Josephine  Robinson:  A  Taxonomic  Study  of  the  Pteridophyta  of  the 

Hawaiian  Lslands. 
Mortier  Franklin  Barrus:  The  Beau  Anthracnose. 
Harry  Oliver  Bucknian:  Optimum  and  Excessive  Soil  Moisture  in  its  effects  upon 

the  Soil  and  the  Crop. 
Robert  James  Evans :  Studies  in  the  Variation  of  SlcUarin  media  as  induced  by 

Temperature  Exposures. 
Christian  Nephi  Jensen:  Fungous  Flora  of  the  Soil. 
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Clyde  Everett  Lcighfy;  Studies  of  \'aiiation  and  Correlation  of  Oats  {Avena 
savita). 

Merris  Mickey  McCool:  The  Antitoxic  Action  of  Certain  Nutrient  and  Non- 
nutrient  Mineral  Bases  with  Respect  to  Plants. 

Clyde  Hadley  Myers:  Variation,  Correlation,  and  Inheritance  of  Characters  of 
Wheat  and  Peas  Grown  on  Soils  of  Different  Degrees  of  Fertility. 

Harry  Westfall  Redfield:  A  Study  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  Production  by  Bacteria 
and  its  Significance  in  the  Sanitary  Examination  of  Water. 

John  Edwin  Turlington:  The  Effect  on  Plant  Growth  of  Nutrients  applied  at 
Different  Periods. 

Hlu'tt  Younians  Winters:  The  Inheritance  of  Size  of  Capsules  in  Pepper  Hybrids. 

Oliver  Baker  Hopkins:  The  Carboniferous  Sphenophyllales,  Equisetales,  and 
Lycopodiales  of  Maryland,  including  certain  Forms  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Ohio. 

Willis  Ed^ar  Maneval :  The  Development  of  Magnolia  and  Liriodendrun,  includ- 
ing a  Discussion  of  the  Primitiveness  of  the  Magnoliaceae. 

Marion  Graham  Elkins:  The  Maturation  Phases  in  Smilax  herbacea. 

Charley  Francis  Briscoe:  Tubercle  Bacilli  in  Nature. 

Albert  Lemuel  Whiting:  A  Biochemical  Study  of  Nitrogen  in  Certain  Legumes. 

Richard  Hermon  Williams :  A  Study  of  Protein  as  a  Factor  in  the  Nutrition  of 
Swine,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Distribution  of  the  Forms  of  Ash 
and  Phosphorus  in  the  Animal  Body. 

Freda  Marie  Bachman :  .\  Cytological  Study  of  Collema. 

Warner  Jackson  Morse:  Comparative  Studies  of  the  Bacteria  associated  with 
the  Blackleg  Disease  of  Potatoes. 

Thomas  Harper  Goodspeed:  Quantitative  Studies  of  Inheritance  in  Nicoliana 
Hybrids. 

Walter  Pearson  Kelley:  The  Functions  and  Distribution  of  Manganese  in  Plants 
and  Soils. 

Ifenry  Newell  Goddard:  Can  Soil  Fungi  Assimilate  Atmospheric  Nitrogen? 

Elizabeth  Dorothy  Wuist :  The  Morpho-physiological  Life  History  of  the  Gameo- 
phyte  of  Onoclea  sirutliiopteris. 

Freda  Detmers:  An  Ecological  Study  of  Buckeye  Lake — a  Contribution  to  the 
Phytogeography  of  Ohio. 

\Villiam  Ward  Browne :  Acid  Production  by  the  Bacillus  coli  Group. 

Caroline  Anna  Black:  The  Morphology  of  Riccia  frostii  Aust. 

William  Logan  Woodburn:  Spermatogenesis  in  certain  Hepaticae. 

James  Ellis  Gow:  Embryology  of  the  Aroids. 

Fred  Jay  Seaver:  The  Hypocreales  of  North  America. 

Hally  DelilaMary  Jolivettc:  Studies  on  the  Reaction  of  Pilobolus  to  Light  Stim- 
uli. 

An  increase  of  over  60  per  cent  in  the  energy  devoted  to  botanical 
science  can  not  but  be  gratifying  to  those  acquainted  with  the  demands 
made  for  men  trained  in  some  branch  of  the  subject  as  teachers,  and  as 
specialists  in  the  agricultural  and  other  applied  science  practises.  It 
is  notable  that  with  the  growing  interest  in  pathology,  but  few  beginners 
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find  time  to  carry  through  serious  investigations  in  this  subject.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  demand  for  pathologists,  like  that  for  foresters, 
is  such  that  students  are  attracted  to  positions  before  their  training  has 
progressed  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  undertake  serious  research. 
Practicioners  are  necessary,  and  the  need  for  skilled  experts  calls  strongly 
to  the  enthusiastic  student,  but  pathology  will  not  attain  its  best  devel- 
opment until  its  devotees  find  time  to  carry  out  researches  dealing  with 
the  basic  phenomena  with  which  they  are  concerned.  It  is  notable 
also  that  plant  geography  is  represented  among  the  doctorates  only  by 
physiographic  ecology  and  desc;riptive  work.  The  broader  phases  of 
the  subject  however  may  not  be  attacked  with  profit  by  the  student 
under  the  restricting  routine  which  largely  encompasses  the  candidate, 
except  under  the  most  enlightened  guidance  and  with  exceptional  priv- 
ileges as  to  residence  and  otlier  incidentals. — D.  T.  M. 

(I.  Schmid,  a  student  of  Stahl  at  Jena,  has  recently  published  in 
Flora  (104 :  335)  a  paper  describing  the  results  of  work  on  the  nutrition 
of  several  species  of  insectivorous  plants.  The  poorly  tleveloped  root 
system  of  Drosera  and  the  simple  tyi^es  of  leaf  structure  found  in  Drosera, 
DrosophyUum,  Dionaea  and  other  forms,  are  considered  as  standing 
in  correlation  with  the  insectivorous  habit.  The  low  photosynthetic 
activity  found  in  Drosera  and  other  species  is  accompanied  by  a  high 
starch  content  in  the  cells  of  the  mesophyll.  This  excess  of  starch 
disappears  from  the  portions  of  the  leaf,  in  Pinguimla,  on  which  insect 
remains  are  being  absorbed,  due,  as  Schmid  surmises,  to  the  access 
of  inorganic  salts.  Drosera  is  poor  in  potassium  and  phosphorus.  These 
elements  cannot  be  detected  in  the  tentacles  when  they  are  at  rest, 
but  appear  in  quantity  when  digestion  is  going  on.  Insect  remains 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  imjjortant  not  only  as  sources  of  nitrogenous 
food,  but  also  of  certain  inorganic  .salts  in  which  the  typical  substrata 
of  insectivorous  plants  are  known  to  be  deficient.  The  clogging  of 
leaves  with  starch  might  be  quite  as  well  attributed  to  the  lack  of  the 
nitrogenous  materials  necessary  for  metabolism  as  to  the  lack  of  inor- 
ganic salts.  The  author  has  attempted  no  ex|)erimeutal  work  in  those 
directions. 
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